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PREFACE, 


f HIS Manual aims at a truthful sketch of the past history and the present 
physical and political position oi the interesting Province of Coorg 
which has for the last 36 years been under the sway of the British 
Government. 

Great changes have taken place during this period. Coorg, though for 
a long time a jealously guarded imperium in imperio , had gradually to yield 
to the onward march of civilization, in spite of the antagonism of its conser- 
vative Headmen. Good roads in every direction opened up this once impene- 
trable mountain -girt tract, and numbers of enterprising British settlers 
with capital and national energy have already stamped a new character upon 
the country. By three opposite lines the electric wire has linked Coorg 
with the grand net of the South-Indian telegraph and consequently with 
Europe and far distant America. Education is firmly and extensively 
established, and the administration of the country compares most favourably 
with that of any well-governed provinoe in India. 

By the kind permission of the Superintendent and the Chief-Commissioner 
of Coorg, I had access for the compilation of this Gazetteer to all the 
official reoords bearing on the subject. Amongst these I have found the 
“JUjdndrandme” and the “Memoir of the Coorg Survey” of great service- 
The former contains the history of the Coorg Bdjahs from 1633 to 1808, 
composed under the eye of Dodda-Virdjender, the hero of Coorg his- 
tory. The latter was written by Lieut. Connor of the Royal Engineers in 
1817. Though drawn up under the most untoward circumstanoes, it exhibits 
a clear and comprehensive insight ihto the state of Coorg half a century 
since and reflects great credit upon the intelligence and ability of that/Officer. 
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In 1855 Dr. H. Moegling, the first Protestant Missionary in Coorg, 

V. 

wrote a little book, entitled “Coorg Memoirs’’ which in 1866 was re- 
published in German in an enlarged and amended edition. This book 
intended for a Missionary public furnishes extensive and correct information 
on sooial and religious topics and has been largely made use of in this 
volume. 

I am also indebted to my late Assistant, Mr. A. Graeter, for his commu- 
nications on the Coorg language which he has successfully studied. 

But whatever source of information has been made use of — and I am 
under obligation to several Gentlemen for special communications and re- 
ferences, to whom I herewith offer my thanks — the materials have been 
worked with the view of forming a homogenous whole. 

The Compiler's residence of 14 years amongst the Coorgs and his 
familiar intercourse with them in every part of the country as Inspector of 
the Government Vernacular Schools, may be accepted as a further guar- 
antee for the reliable character of the information in this Gazetteer. 

The greater portion of the Manual having been read in manusoript by 
Mr. Bowring, the late Chief-Commissioner, it may be considered as having 
passed official censorship. 

In the^pelling of native words, which are based upon their etymological 
roots, as fat, as these could be ascertained, an attempt has been made at a 
uniform system Accord. ng to the one usually received by English Orientalists, 
except where established English usage has otherwise fixed the orthography. 
The short vowels are unaccented, the long have an acute accent above them 
and are pronounced with their natural sound as in German or Italian. 

The distance of the Press rendering it impracticable for the author to 
correct the proofsheets, sundry misprints have been left whioh, however, are 
noted in the Errata. 


G. Bfohter, 
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God Almighty, live and rule! 

Rule as our Lord and God ! 

Rule, 0 glorious sun and moon 
In the sky as king and queen! 

Land of our fathers, thrive! 

Land of houses and of farms ! 

In the famous Jambudwipa 
There are many glorious kingdoms; 
Which among them is the finest ? 
High above the lofty hills 
Thrones the snowy Maham^ru; 

And among the flowering trees 
Is the Sampige the finest ; 

Thus is Coorg , a string of pearls, 
Loveliest among the kingdoms; 

Live in it, my friend, and prosper! 


Coorg PalamS. 



1- Geographical Features. 

The Coorg country is formed by the summits and eastern 
declivities of the Western Ghats, which separate it on the 
south and west from the woody tracts of North Malabar 
(Wyndd) and South Canara (Tulu); in the north and east 
it merges into the table-land of Mysore with the only par- 
tially, natural boundary of the rivers Kumdradhdri, Hdmdvati 
and K&vdri. Its greatest length from north to south, from 
the river Hdm&vati to the Brahmagiris, extends over 60 and 
its greatest width from west to east, from Sampdji to Fraser- 
pet, about 40 English miles. Geographically speaking, the 
whole country lies between north latitude 11° 55' and 12’ 
50', and east longitude 75° 25' and 76° 14'. Its area com- 
prises 1,585 square miles. Before the annexation of Coorg 
by the English, the limits of this little kingdom extended 
over a larger tract and included the two taluqs of Canara, 
Amra Sulya and Putttir, comprising an area of about 580 
square miles, which at the request of the inhabitants were 
separated from Coorg and added to the Collectorate of South 
Canara. 

The present shape of Coorg, as represented on a map, is, 
not unlike a baby’s sock, a little contracted at the instep and 
with a loop at the top, by which it is suspended. In this 
situation the heel points north-west and the toe south-east, 
whilst the sole, heel and back seam are formed by the Ghats 
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and the whole length of the instep by the Mysore boundary. 
Compared with the gigantic extent of the Indian Peninsula, 
Coorg is but of baby’s size, however large it may appear to 
its inhabitants. 

As the Badaga people on the Nilagiris have been named 
Burghers, so is “Coorg” anglicised from Kodagu or Kodumale, 
a name which it has borne from the remotest ages and which 
in its meaning — “Steep mountains” graphically depicts the 
character of this remarkable alpine land. 

2. General description of Coorg, 

its mountains and their formation, its rivers and their course , 
its forests and their general flora and fauna. 

Aspect of Coorg . Standing on a bright November mor- 
ning on the summit of the Bralnnagiri near Tala-KAv&i, 
(tale Kg. head) the observer is filled with delight and admi- 
ration of the grand and picturesque view, that opens out be- 
fore him. As far as the eye can reach to the north-west and 
south-east it beholds ridge after ridge of grassy or forest-clad 
hills, now gently sloping down in gentle wavy lines, now bold 
and abrupt, raising their steep summits into the clear, blue 
air. Kudurcmukha-bctta, the far seen landmark of the ma- 
riner, bursts into view from Canara; the Bettadapur and Cha- 
mundi hill in Mysore, the Wyn&d mountains of Malabar 
and Dodda-betta of the distant Nilagiris are clearly visible, 
.and in the west at a distance of about 30 miles below the 
steep precipices of the Ghats the coast-line of North Malabar 
and South Canara, intersected by broad, bright, serpentine 
rivers and the dark-blue Indian Ocean with its sailing craft 
fascinate the spectator. 

Coorg itself is covered by forest, save here and there where 
the clearing of a coffee plantation or ragi patch or the park- 
like open glades (Bane) with their beautiful green sward and 
varied foliage afford a charming variety to the landscape. 
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In vain, however, the eye searches for towns and villages, 
churches and castles or other indications of civilized life. 
Only here and there in nooks and corners, ensconced amongst 
groves and clusters of cultivated trees and betrayed by a 
wreath of smoke, can one discover the thatched houses of the 
Ooorgs, who love a solitary abode near their fields. 

The want of permanent sheets of water, such as extensive 
tanks or prominent rivers somewhat detracts from the pic- 
turesqueness of the landscape, but during a heavy mist or in 
the monsoon fancy may easily transform the whole country 
into innumerable islands emerging from a vast agitated sea. 

The general appearance of the country varies considerably 
in the different districts. In the vicinity of Sbmwarapet, in the 
north of Coorg, the hills are gently rounded alternating with 
sloping glades, interspersed with clumps of forest trees, re- 
sembling the finest park scenery in Europe. Near Mercara 
the hills are closer together and more abrupt, and the ravines 
deeper and more wild. Towards Fiaserpet the country as- 
sumes the champaign character of the Mysore plateau, with 
scattered solitary hills. South of Mercara,' in the direction 
of Virajpet, especially in Beppmuid, Katiednad, the countrv is 
open, the woods are neither dense nor high, and beautiful 
grassy doures rise from extensive rice valleys. 

The eastern frontier between the lvaveri and the Laksh- 
mana-tirtlia river exhibits an almost uninterrupted and im- 
pervious forest, inhabited in January, February and March 
by Kurumbers and Lumbanies and other wandering tribes. 

Mountains and their Formation . — The most prominent ridge 
of mountains in Coorg as to height and extent, is that which 
culminates in the summits of the Ghats. It stretches in its 
main outline from Subramanya to the furthest point of the 
Brahmagiris over or upwards of 60 miles. Seen from the 
Western Coast near Cannanore the abrupt ascent with the 
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great height and varied configuration of the Ghats present a 
most grand and imposing spectacle. 

The most conspicuous subdivisions of the Ghats are, in 
the south, the Brahmagiris or Marendd hills, which constitute 
a formidable natural barrier between Coorg and Wyndd. 
Their height averages some 4,500 feet above the level of the 
sea. The highest peak of the Brahmagiris is the Brahmagiri 
hill-station, which towers several hundred feet above a 
beautiful table-land called Huydle-male (huydle Kg. swing) 
and overlooks the temple of Pemmeya at Tiranelli in Malabar 
in the deep valley of the Papanashe river and beyond it the 
extensive coffee plantations and high mountains of North 
Wyndd. Further on, to the west, rise the Hanum&n-betta, the 
Kadanga-inale and the Perumale-male. The many spurs that 
branch off in all directions from the Brahmagiris over the 
whole of Kigatndd (kiri or ki Kg. low) (district of the lower 
Ghats) and on to the eastern elbow of the river Kdvdri produce 
a ramification of narrow ridged hills, now ascending to almost 
solitary grandeur, like the Ambate-betta (ambate Kg. a kind 
of mango) near Virdjpet, the Bittangala, the HYitur hill or 
Kundada-betta (kundu Kg. height) the Siddshwara hill and 
Maukal-betta (mau Can. mango, kalloo Can. stone) now 
subsiding into the undulating slopes of the most eastern eleva- 
tions, and enclosing innumerable paddy-fields, some of which 
are the most extensive in Coorg. 

From the Perambddi-pass near Vir&jpet to the Todikdna- 
pass, (todia Kg. plantain, kdna Kg. forest) near the source of 
the Kdvdri, the main chain of the Western Ghats extends in 
a north-westerly direction in almost a straight line of 30 miles 
in length. Towards the west it falls with great abruptness, 
the descent from the summit to the foot being generally from 
3 to 5 miles, the first part of which is particularly steep. 
Behind Nalkn&d palace, the highest mountain of this range, 
Tadiandamdl (“broad-based-hill”, tadi Kg. broad, raolu Kg. 
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hill) raises its gracefully shaped head over its majestic neigh- 
bours. Its height is 5,682 feet above the level of the sea, and as 
it has a central position in the whole range, the panorama 
commanded by such an elevation is grand beyond des- 
cription. The ascent is easy, two-thirds of it may be achieved 
on horseback, and though the topmost portion is rather diffi- 
cult the persevering climber is richly rewarded for his exertion 
when in the cool bracing air be stands on the narrow ledge 
of the giddy summit and gazes over the gloriously diversified 
highlands and lowlands at his feet. 

About 6 miles to the south-east of Tadiandamdl rises the 
Jdmamale (j6ina Kg. ox, male Kg. forest), the highest moun- 
tain in Katiedndd. It is sacred to Maletambiran (Tambiran, 
a Malayalam god) and overlooks the Kodantora-pass. Two 
miles to the north-east of Tadiandam<51 there is another 
mountain giant, the Iggudappa-kundu (Iggu, a Malayalam 
god; appa, father; kundu, hill) near the Paditora (Padi, name 
of a village; tora, pass) and three miles further on the Pdrur 
point and 4 miles still further the Srimangala point. The 
last notable mountain in the same range is the Brahmagiri in 
Tavun&d (tavu Kg. descent, sunset, west) with the source of 
the river Kdvdri. 

At an acute angle upon this line the main chain of the 
Ghats is continued in a due easterly direction as the Benga- 
ndd lange (bengu, to stop) till, nearing Mercara, it makes a 
sudden turn to the north-west and forms with the latter the 
Samp&ji valley which leads by a gradual slope into the low 
country of Canara. At the head of the valley and supported 
by a high ridge with steep abutments on its southern front 
the Mercara table-land is situated. This ridge branches off 
in two directions, one towards the south-eastern elbow of the 
KAvdri, culminating in the pointed peak of Niirokal-betta 
(mini Can. hundred, kallu Can. stone, betta hill) and the 
other, the Horur branch, (hora, outside; uru,town) due east in 
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a zigzag line towards Fraserpet with several rugged hills, the 
most remarkable of which is Kalluru-betta clothed with teak 
forest. The Niirokal and BenganAd range make up with the 
Western Ghats the watershed of the upper basin of the KAvAri, 
a valley, which between Mercara and NalknAd is 15 English 
miles broad. 

From the main chain of the Ghats and the BenganAd 
range, innumerable ridges jut out on either side. These are 
diminutive when compared with the parent stock; and they 
decrease in height as they recede, but have almost every whero 
narrow summits and steep declivities. 

The table-land of Mercara maintains throughout an aver- 
age altitude of 3500 feet above the sea, and may be said to 
extend as far as SomawArpet, a distance of 20 miles, but on 
the cast it slopes down towards the KAvdri which near Fraser- 
pet is still at an elevation of 2720 feet above the sea. This 
plateau, crossed in all directions by minor hills and ridges, is 
bounded on the west by the continuation of the Ghats which 
culminate near the Bisly-pass in the Subralnnanya or Push- 
pagiri hill, 5548 feet above the sea level. This is a remark- 
able two-pointed hill of precipitous height and peculiar shape, 
and resembles, as seen from Mercara, a gigantic bullock hump. 
The ascent, which, on account of the precipices of the south- 
ern and western face of the hill, can only be effected by a 
circuitous route, is more difficult than that of Tadiandamdl. 
Starting from Bhagrti, at the base of the Pushpagiri, it is 
about 6 miles walking, the ascent taking a good walker 2 hours 
40 minutes and the descent L o the Hiridigadde of the village 
Bidehalli 2 hours. A dense jungle, dear to wild elephants, 
has to be penetrated, and the ascent is severe; but the sum- 
mit commands an extensive prospect over Coorg, Canara and 
Mysore. There are on this hill numerous Hindu memorials 
in the shape of stone mounds. Within an enclosure there are 



two rode' stone structures, with the customary imprint of two 
feet (pdda) of celestial origin! 

Amongst the many ridges that branch off from the Subra- 
manya range of the Ghats the most remarkable is that, which 
attains its greatest height in K<5te-betta, about 9 miles north 
of Mercara. Its elevation is over 5000 feet, and its base 
covers a very large extent of country. Its summit, which is 
divided into two peaks, one rather pointed - the Harangal- 
betta — and the other broad, forms a comparatively flat table- 
land, while its sides are clothed with forest, and innumerable 
cultivated valleys occupy the recesses. Close to the apex 
there are two reservoirs of water, one for the use of the Brah- 
mins and one for the Coorgs, which all the year round retain 
a constant supply. Close to the summit on a spacious plat- 
form is a small temple of rough granite slabs dedicated to 
Shiva. This hill as well as the Ndrokal-betta offer, ou account 
of their height and central position, the finest general view of 
Coorg, and even to the lover of nature, familiar with moun- 
tain glories in Scotland, Switzerland or Italy, no more de- 
lightful excursion could be recommended than that to these 
hills. 

From Kdte-betta to the north is another ridge running 
parallel with it, the Shanthalli hills, and beyond them is a 
bluff hill with almost a precipitous declivity on its western 
face — the Mdkri-betta (mdku, nose) with a fine coffee plan- 
tation at its base. 

The last remarkable range, that extends from the northern 
frontier of Coorg down to the Kdvdri almost due south, is the 
Ydlusdvira hills with the Mdlimbi and Kanangala peak. The 
former is distinguished by its beautifully conical shape which 
strikes the eye in every part of Coorg. 

The Geological format'on of the Coorg mountains is indi- 
cated by the sharply defined outline of the Western Ghats, a 
feature characteristic of granitic rocks. The constant action 
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of the stormy monsoon rains, however, followed by scorching 
east winds and a burning sun, has greatly affected the surface 
of the mountains, and a perpetual process of disintegration 
of the uppermost portions lias imparted to them a somewhat 
rounded appearance, which does not occur, where the atmos- 
pheric influences are less severe, and the alternation* of tem- 
perature less sudden. 

The several members of the metamorphic class of rocks 
of which the Coorg mountains consist may be found in almost 
every mountain torrent. They are: granular and foliated 
or stratified granite (gneiss), which consists of quartz, felspar 
and mica; syenite, a rock of the appearance of ordinary 
granite, in which however hornblende is substituted for mica, 
and mica-schist, a slaty rock chiefly composed of mica and 
quartz sometimes with imbedded garnets. Near Mercara may 
be found clay-slate Oi argillaceous schist of coarse variety. 
This consists of silica and alumina, combined with a little 
iron, magnesia potash and carbon; crystalline limestone is 
present in the neighbourhood of Bellur near Fraserpet and 
supplies nearly all the requirements for building purposes in 
Coorg. Among this limestone, which is dug out from the 
ground in small earthy lumps like the kunkur in the N. W. 
Provinces and which is perhaps more properly termed mag- 
nesian limestone, nodules of magnesite are occasionally met 
with. 

A ferruginous laterite, composed of silicate of alumina 
and oxyde of iron, appears sporadically in almost every part 
of Coorg. 

The ingredients of all these rocks, which are subject to 
an unceasing process of decomposition, constitute the nature 
of the soil all over the country and, as a matter of course, on 
the predominance of the one or other or several of their con- 
stituing parts combined with other conditions depends as else- 
where the fertility or sterility of the ground. 



Felspar is very common, and yields a rich soil. Veins of 
it are laid bare along the banks of the Ghat roads. In many 
places it is reduced to a white powder, the kaolin or porce- 
lain clay, with which marketable chunam is adulterated. 
Mica is frequently seen, and here and there the roads glitter 
with its shining scales. After heavy showers the water chan- 
nels along the sides of roads which had been metalled with 
syenite, appear covered with a sparkling blackish sand, the 
hornblende of the decomposed syenite. Common quartz 
occurs most frequently in small pieces of uncrystallic form. 
The considerable amount of carbonate of lime in the ashes 
of the Matti tree, (Terminalia coriacea) a tree largely distri- 
buted all over the eastern parts of Coorg, proves the presence 
of limestone in the soil of that region. 

Mines there are none in Coorg, and it would appear, that 
except traces of iron in the shape of oxydes no metals exist. 
The gold ore, which a certain adventurer recently claimed to 
have discovered in Coorg, proved to be only mica embedded 
in quartz. 

Rivers and their course . * From the configuration of the 
country already described, it is evident, that the main drainage 
of Coorg is in an easterly direction towards the Bay of Ben- 
gal; while the mountain torrents of the western declivities of 
the Ghats flow into the Indian Ocean. 

The Coorg rivers are not remarkable either for width or 
depth, but their water supply is everywhere abundant through- 
out the year. As their sources are high up in the mountains 
and their courses over steep declivities, the streams are im- 
pelled with great rapidity over generally very rocky beds; 
which render them almost wholly useless for navigation of 
any kind, and owing to the height of their banks and the 
unevenness of the country, few of them allow of artificial irri- 
gation, but the rivulets are everywhere laid under contribu- 
tion. 
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The minor streams vary only in, size, which depends upon 
the length of their course, their general characteristics being 
the same. They swell with the freshes in the early part of 
June and flow with violent and boisterous rapidity till October, 
when they gradually subside in their normal dimensions. 

The south-westerly monsoon floods the uplands of Goorg 
against which it partially breaks, with such a torrent of rain, 
that during its prevalence small rills, out of which a thirsty 
herd does not care to drink, are suddenly transformed into 
streams that are impassable for many days. 

Of the rivers that flow to the westward the Barapole 
(bare Can . empty, bare; pole or hole Can . river) is the most 
considerable. It rises with the Lahshmana-tirta and Pdpa - 
ndshe on the same plateau of the Brahmagiri hills in Iviggat- 
ndd and flows for several miles in almost a straight line 
through a deep mountain gorge, where it is joined by a tri- 
butary that falls over a perpendicular rock of great height 
and forms a beautiful cascade near the Kudial coffee estate. 
Near the Maiayalam frontier the Barapole leaps into a chasm 
upwards of 200 feet deep, and forms a waterfall that, with the 
wild gloomy forest scenery around, is remarkably pictu- 
resque. Then for two miles this river runs along the Coorg 
frontier up to the point where the Kallahole (kallu Can . stonej 
descending through the Heggala-pass unites with it, when the 
combined streams enter Malabar and debouch near Chiracal 
into the sea. The Barapole receives the rainfall of 192 square 
miles, and is navigable from the sea to within lfi miles off the 
foot of the Ghats. Near CMvachari on the road to Canna- 
nore it is spanned by a wooden bridge, resting on high stone 
pillars. 

The next stream of importance is the Nujikal which drains 
the Sampdji valley, and follows the main road as far as Sulya, 
when it turns to the west, receives a tributary that originates 
on the western slopes of the Todic&na-pass and Tala-Kdvdri, 
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and falls, under the name of Basavani river, near Kasergdde, 
into the sea. 

The Kumdradhdri (Kum&ra Sans . son, god of war, the son of 
Shiva; dh&re Sans . edge, stream) rises near the Subramanya hill 
and carries off but little of the Coorg waters. For some dis- 
tance it forms the northern boundary along the Bisilu-pass 
(bisilu Can. heat). A number of tributaries from north and 
south swell its waters, the largest of them being the N6trdvati 
(n&ra Sans . eye) which joins it near the village Uppinangadi 
(uppu Can. salt, angadi mart) and thenceforth gives its own 
name to the rest of the course of this fine river, which near 
Mangalore meets the sea. The N^trdvati, though useless for 
purposes of irrigation, is of considerable commercial value. 
Boats of large size are safely earned from Mangalore as far 
as Bantwal or Pdnemangalur and smaller craft proceed even 
beyond Uppinangadi. 

The chief of the Coorg rivers, both as to size and impor- 
tance, is the KdvSri] considering the volume of water it gathers 
during a course of nearly 400 miles through Mysore, along 
Salem and Coimbatore through Trichinopoly to Tanjore, where 
it is almost lost in that garden of India; the K4v&i may well 
be included amongst the principal rivers of the Peninsula. 
It rises on the Brahmagiri at a place called Tala-K4vdri (tale 
Can. head) on the very verge of the Western Ghats, where 
they form a sharp angle with the Bengandd range. Another 
stream, the Kdnake, starts close by and after a short run 
joins the Kdv^ri at the foot of the hill near the village Bh&ga- 
mandala (bMgia Sans, wealth, felicity; mandala, region). At 
both places on the top and at the foot of the hill there are 
temples of great repute for sanctity among the Hindus, which 
are yearly resorted to by thousands of pilgrims from the ad- 
joining countries. The K4v^ri is, according to Brahminical 
legend, the holiest river in India. Even the holy goddess. 
Ganga resorts underground to the all purifying floods of the 
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Kdv^ri once a year in TuMm&sa (tuld Sans, the sign of Libra; 
mdsa, lunar month) i. e. October, November, to wash away the 
pollution, contracted from the crowds of sinners, who have 
bathed in her own waters. 

The course of this fine river through Coorg is very tortu- 
ous, but below Bhdgamandala its current with the exception 
of a few localities, where it traverses beds of granite rock, is 
generally tranquil. Its banks which are high and steep are 
usually formed of rich clay or mould and covered with luxu- 
riant tropical vegetation. The bed over which it flows differs 
in various places, being alternately sandy, pebbly or rocky, 
but the latter feature is predominant. In the dry season it is 
fordable at almost all points, but there is always a good body 
of water, considering the vicinity of its source. 

During the monsoon it rises to an impetuous torrent 
whqse mud-stained waters roll with thundering velocity 
through its wide channel, floating down shrubs and trees 
from its crumbling banks and overflowing for a few days 
the adjoining country. During these freshes the river rises 
near. Fraserpet, where it is spanned by a magnificent stone 
bridge 516 feet in length, to a height of 20 to 30 feet. 

Descending through the great valley between Mercara 
and NAlkanM, the K&ve'ri makes a sudden turn near Siddhapur 
Siddha Sans, a divine person) to the north and flows for 25 
miles along the eastern frontier, being swollen in its course 
by several large tributaries. F rora the Tadiandamdl it receives 
the Kakabe river which separates for some distance Padin&lka- 
n&d from Katiedndd. In Beppundd it is joined by the 
Kadanur river; and in Yeddenalkandd by the Kummahole. 

The Mutt&remutta collects the waters of the southern 
slope of the Mercara ridge, and the Chikkahole those of the 
valley of HordrmirokalnAd. The Hdringi or Suvarnavati 
(Suvaraa Sans, gold) with the Kakehole from Sdmawarpet, 
the Chdvanhole from Shanthalli, the Mattapur and Hattehole 
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from K<5te-betta drain the whole northern plateau of Coorg 
and add an immense bulk of water to the Kdvdri. Almost 
every one of these mountain streams forms in its descent over 
rocky beds cascades of great beauty. One near Mercara, the 
Jesse-fall (so called in honor of a daughter of the first chaplain 
of Mercara) is much admired and frequently visited by picnic 
parties. Some of the coffee estates along the Sampdji valley 
are notable for pleasing cataracts. 

The rivers of Coorg which fall into the Kdvdri beyond 
the province are Hdmavati (hema Sans, gold) and the Laksh- 
manatirtha. The former rises near the Bhadra river, south 
of West dr a in the Kadiir district of Mysore, and after passing 
Manjardbdd, it forms for a few miles the northern boundary 
of Coorg and joins the Kdvdri in the Yedatore taluk of 
Mysore near the village Tippiir. The Lakshmanatirtha with 
its * butanes the Kakotta and Kerehole drains nearly the 
sole of Kiggatndd. It rises in the forest, Munikddu, on the 
plateau of the Brahmagiris, and in its descent over an almost 
perpendicular mountain-wall forms a celebrated cataract, 
which by Brahminical priestcraft has been invested with sin 
cleansing virtue, and is consequently visited at the Irpu jdtre 
by thousands of superstitious devotees. The banks of this 
river like those of the Kdve'ri are of clay or mould, steep, with 
a sandy bottom and shaded by dense forest or bamboo clumps. 

Lakes, Tanks , Wells. — Throughout Coorg there is not 
a lake or tank of any size worth mentioning. In Kiggatndd 
only there are a few natural reservoirs, called Kolli, enclosed 
by a belt of small trees and containing water all the year 
round. A tank 3 miles north of Somawarpet is notable for 
its picturesque rock scenery and the legend connected with 
it, which does not however accord with the inscription writ- 
ten upon a stone on the western outlet of the tank. The 
writing runs thus: “The King Andany has ordered this tank 
to be built on Tuesday the tenth day of the month of Phdl- 
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guna in the year Pdrthiva. This was written by Venkadasya 
Mallia Bomarsia at the time of Basawalinga Ddva R&ja 
Vodea.” 

The legend is shortly this: “A merchant Malla Shetty of 
Yelusdvirashfmc vowed to build this tank. When it was 
finished, there was no water forthcoming. Animal sacrifices 
were suggested by the tank diggers and offered, but in vain. 
In this distress the goddess Ganga appeared and demanded 
the little finger of the Shetti. Unwilling to make this sacri- 
fice, he offered the life of Akkony, his daughter-in-law instead, 
whose husband was away on a journey. Akkony agreed, 
took an affectionate leave of her child and parents, who were 
ignorant of her intentions, and amidst great solemnities she 
stepped into the tank, when Ganga made her appearance in 
-ushing water. Akkony "s parents, hearing of the impending 
sacrifice, hastened to rescue their daughter, but she refused 
to leave the tank, uttered a curse upon her father and mother- 
in-law and disappeared in the rising water. She then ap- 
peared in a dream to her husband, who speedily returned 
home, and, on hearing what had happened, killed his parents, 
and with his child in his arms rushed to the tank and in des- 
pair threw himself into it, when both were graciously received 
by Ganga.” 

Besides the small public tanks, there are only private 
wells, that yield, if dug deep enough, everywhere sweet and 
clear water; but it appears, that the natives of Coorg do not 
bestow enough attention on the great blessing of wholesome 
water, and are often satisfied with the muddy contents of a 
bole, carelessly dug by the side of their paddy-fields, though 
from their own experience they assert, that most of their di- 
seases are owing to the bad quality of their drinking water. 

Forests and their general flora and fauna . — In Coorg extensive 
forests clothe every mountain range almost up to the summit 
and bamboo jungles, cover the more level eastern districts, 
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interspersed with such trees, as are peculiar to these localities. 
The flora of Coorg is almost identical with that of Southern 
India. It is of course beyond the scope of this Gazetteer and 
equally beyond the knowledge of the compiler, to attempt 
anything like a full description of the Coorg flora; we can 
only glance at its distinguishing features and enumerate a few 
species, that are of practical value, reserving those which fall 
under the care of the agri-horticulturist for a special con- 
sideration. 

The first collection of Coorg plants appears to have been 
made by Captains Munroe and Gough, who probably placed 
their collections at the disposal of the famous botanist Dr. 
Wight. Mr. Metz, a German missionary on the Nilagiris, also 
collected a cfaod many plants about Mercara, which were 
afferwa ds distributed in Germany by Holienacker and named 
by Miguel. In Major Heber Drury’s book on “Useful Plants” 
and Dr. Bidie’s “Timber Trees of India” (1802) much infor- 
mation is given about the principal timber trees in Coorg. 

Looking upon Coorg with the eye of the forester, rather 
than that of the general botanist, the most superficial survey 
will not fail to discover invaluable treasures of timber trees 
and their produce, scattered all over the province. Small as 
the country is, there are nevertheless distinct tracts with trees 
peculiar to them. The two prominent zones are by the Coorgs 
called Male-kadu or Hill-forests and Kanive-k&du or Hillock- 
jungles (Kanive, a ridge between paddy fields, hillock). Botani- 
cally they may perhaps be determined as evergreen and deci- 
duous forests, the former clothing the Ghats, the latter the 
eastern hill-tracts. 

All along the slopes of the Ghats the Poon spar — “Calo- 
phyllum augustifolium” — rules as king of the forest. When 
full grown, it is often upwards of 100 feet in height, its wood 
is clean, tough and elastic and there is perhaps no other tree 
so well suited in every respect for making ship’s spars and 
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masts. By its side may be seen tbe black Dammer tree or 
(Can.) Diippa-mara (Canarium strictum) which attains a great 
height and may be recognised at a distance by the peculiar 
red colour of its foliage. The resin obtained from this tree 
has a brilliant black lustre, when adhering to the ash colored 
bark, but when held up to the light, it is of a rich brownish 
yellow tint. 

Another resin producing tree is the white Dammer tree 
(Vateria indica). When an incision is made into the bark of 
this tree and fire applied to it, the changed trunk } :lds an 
increased quantity of the fluid resin. 

The Calophyllum inophyllum or Alexandrian Laurel sup- 
plies a fragrant resin, and from the seeds is extracted by pres- 
sure the Pirn .ay oil of commerce. 

The beautiful order Guttifera is also frequently repre- 
sented by at least 2 species. The Garcinia pictoria yields a 
very superior kind of gamboge, and the other species an 
inferior sort. The gamboge is obtained from the fruit of the 
tree by pressure and maceration. A very common tree of 
the dense forest is the wild cinnamon (Cinnamomum iners) 
the bark of the branches of which is supposed to form part 
of the Cassia bark of commerce. 

The following trees are noted for the excellence of their 
timber or other useful qualities: The Sampige — (Champak) Mi- 
chelia champaca — with its beautiful and sweet scented flowers; 
the perfection of beauty in the poetical fancy of the Coorg 
bard, the Ebony — (Diospyros ebenaster) Can. Kari-mara, the 
Wood-oil tree (Dipterocarpus laevis), the Kanagala tree (Dil- 
lenia pentagyna), the Jack tree (Artocarpus integrifolius — Can. 
Halasina-mara). The Iron wood (mesua ferrea) with large 
white fragrant flowers and very hard wood; the Indian Maho- 
gany or White Cedar (Cedrela toona — Can. Bellandi-mara), the 
Red Cedar or Chittagong wood (Chickrassia tabularis), the 
timber of both trees is little inferior to Mahogany; the wild 
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Nutmeg (Myristica); the wild Cashew-nut (Anacardium occi- 
dentale — Can. Gdru-mara); the Indian Gutta tree (Isonandra 
acuminata), a large tree with beautiful foliage and oil yielding 
nuts; the Bastard Sago (Caryotaurens — Can. Beini-mara) from 
which an agreeable toddy is drawn while from the pith sago 
may be pi-epared; the Hog-plum tree (Spondias mangifera — 
Can. Ambatte-mara); the wild clove tree (Eugenia). 

A most remarkable and truly majestic forest tree is the 
Lepurandra Saccidora, which deserves to be classed with 
Thomson’s 

“Lofty trees, to ancient song unknown, 

The noble sons of potent heat and floods 

Prone-rushing from the clouds.’ 7 

It flowers in October in very peculiar catkins, something like 
a common mulberry. The fruit is in size and shape like a 
small fig, covered with a beautiful purple coloured down. 
The Coorgs manufacture very curious sacks from the bark. 
A branch is cut corresponding to the length and diameter of 
the sack wanted. It is soaked a little and then beaten with 
clubs until the liber separates from the wood. This done, 
the sack formed of the bark is turned inside out and pulled 
down close to the extremity, where the wood is cut off leaving 
a thin piece to form the bottom of the sack. These sacks 
were formerly much used for carrying rice, some of them may 
be seen in the Mysore Museum., Very different in size, but 
of far greater importance than the sack tree, is the Poison- 
nut tree, — a Strychnos nux vomica” — which may be found near 
it. The wood of this tree is hard and durable, its leaves oval 
and glossy; the small greenish white flowers appear in 
February; the fruit is of the size of an orange and in its white 
harmless pulp are embedded many round flat seeds, from 
which the powerful poison ^Strychnine” is obtained. On 
open sunny woodsides grow Lobelia nicotianifolia, a stout 
annual plant with showy white flowers in terminal racemes. 
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and the Brambles: Rubus Lasiocarpus or country raspberry? 
R. Rugosus a scandent, prickly shrub and K. Wallichiana 
which yields a delicious fruit. The Conocephalus nivens 
appears here in great abundance, and proves a troublesome 
weed on some coffee plantations. Its stem yields a beautiful 
fibre much resembling that of the Rheea or China grass plant. 

The forests in the Ghat region are so dense and tangled 
by thorny underwood and creepers, that they can only be 
penetrated by beaten paths and under the guidance of one 
familiar with their formidable mazes. The many densely 
shaded mountain rills and torrents are generally lined with 
a great variety of ferns, prominent amongst which is the 
stately Tree fern . In other places delicate reeds (Wottcj 
stud the more humid banks of streams. Stout ratans with 
terrible spines and slender flagelli lashing the air to keep, as 
it were, intruders at a distance, climb in all directions and 
surmount with their feathery leaves the highest trees. Favored 
by the constantly moist atmosphere the stems of many of the 
trees are speckled with lichens or covered with rare orchids, 
mosses, and other parasites especially the Mandali-parasite 
with its large glossy leaves, irregularly cut on one half of the 
limb. Festoons of wild pepper and gigantic creepers, which 
again support the more slender herbaceous vines of Convol- 
vulus, Thimbergia, Ipomoea, &c. stretch from tree to tree 
in the most fantastic interlacings and gorgeously decorate 
the grand timber trees verdant with their foliage and many 
hued flowers. 

The soil, almost everywhere covered with a humid rich 
stratum of vegetable mould, highly favors the growth o J 
moisture-loving plants, such as the Indian Arrowroot (Curcuma 
augustifolia), the long rooted Turmeric (Curcuma longa), the 
Wild Ginger (Zingiber cassumunar) and especially the highly 
valued Cardamom. 

Wherever the hills are denuded of forest, they are clothed 
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with a dense coarse grass, which at times greatly impedes 
their ascent As the western forests are left and the eastern 
districts approached, many of the trees just enumerated are 
still met with, but added thereto others more characteristic of 
a drier climate. On entering into the more open country, 
there are found upon the grassy glades (Band) smaller trees 
and shrubs, disposed with an artless grace, that the landscape 
gardener in vain seeks to imitate. Here spring and summer, 
in sweet embrace, hold perpetual sway, and the very air, so 
cool and fresh, seems imbued with life and health. 

The aromatic Jasmine with its pure white flowers, the 
Coorg Rose in its rustic simplicity, the Gloriosa superba with 
its flaming corolla, the Melastoma malabathricum with its 
strange looking ribbed leaves and splendid mauve coloured 
flowers, the Coorg Lilac (Callicarpa Wallichiana) with its 
small red cymes of flowers, and the Adisia humilis with 
translucent rose coloured flowers, that look as if they had been 
cut out of a rare cornelian; these and many other flowering 
shrubs and herbs greet the eye here. 

As we approach the Coorg houses, we come upon groves of 
Orange, Lime, Guava (Psidium pyriferum), Rose-apple (Jam- 
bosa vulgaris), Pomegranate, and clumps of Plantain trees, 
all of which thrive remarkably well. The Bastard Sago is 
much esteemed for its toddy and the Areca palm occasionally 
keeps its company, and their foliage, blended with the dense 
crown of the stately mango or jack tree, forms a beautiful 
back ground to the large paddy flats below. 

Wc enter now upon the eastern or bamboo district of 
Coorg called Kanaw^-k&du. The character of this district 
is indicated by the prevalence of large clumps of bamboo, 
interspersed with Blackwood, Matti, Hony, Teak, Sandal and 
other trees. Whoever had the good luck of seeing a Coorg 
bamboo jungle a few years ago when in its full vigour of 
growth, cannot have failed to be struck with the elegance and 
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beauty of its general appearance. Captain Basil Hall, who in 
1813 entered Coorg from Mysore by way of Siddhapur and 
Vir&jpet, thus vividly describes his first impression of a pure 
bamboo jungle. “It seemed as if I were travelling among 
the clustered columns of some enormous and enchanted Gothic 

cathedral The ground extended on all sides as smooth 

mid flat and clear of underwood as if the whole had been 
paved with grave stones. From this level surface rose on 
every hand and, as far as the eye could penetrate into the 
forest, immense symmetrical clusters of bamboo, varying in 
diameter at their base from six feet to twenty or thirty, as 1^ 
ascertained by actual measurement. For about 8 or 10 feet 
from the ground each of these clusters or columns preserved 
a form nearly cylindrical, after which they began gradually 
to swell outwards, each bamboo assuming for itself a graceful 
curve and rising to the height some of 60, some of 80 and 
some even of 100 feet in the air, the extreme end being at 
times horizontal or even drooping gently over, like the tips 
of the feathers in the Prince of Wales’ plume. These gorge- 
ous clusters stood at a distance of 15 or 20 yards from one 
another and, being totally free from the interruption of brush- 
wood, could be distinguished at a great distance — more than 
a mile certainly, in every direction, forming under the influ- 
ence of an active imagination naves and transepts, aisles and 
choirs, such as none but a Gothic architect ever dared t< 
conceive ” 

A view so grand would now, however, be sought for in 
vain. The whole of the Coorg bamboo jungles are in a stab? 
of decay after the periodical seeding during the last few years. 
This is a remarkable phenomenon, asserted by the natives, 
to take place once every 50 or 60 years, though not every 
where at the same time. In the north-east of Coorg the 
general seeding took place in 1860, and in the south-west 
in 1866 and 67, so that there is hardly a green bamboo b * 
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in these jungles, but it is said, that on the western slopes of 
the Ghats the bamboos are still alive and in vigorous health. 

The Coorgs have a Canarese proverb: 

“Arvattu warusbake ondu katte, 

Yeppattu warushake ondu yette.” 

which means: 

a Once in 60 years the bamboos will decay, 

Once in 70 years a famine may hold sway.’’ 

Lieutenant Connor in his “Coorg Survey” states it as a 
curious fact, that in 1817 in the whole of the district of 
Wyruid there was scarcely a bamboo clump to be seen, that 
was not dead, dying or in blossom. Clumps of all ages grow- 
ing contiguous to or far apart from each other were in the 
same condition. The same thing happened again there, as 
well as in Coorg, during the last few years, which occurrence 
would prove conclusively, that the bamboos, growing from 
seed and multiplying their reeds from the roots like the grass- 
es, live for a period of about 50 years, when the whole clump 
with old and young reeds produces flowers and seeds and 
dies off the same year. From the S'eed a new progeny springs 
up, which grows very fast, but not, as has been supposed, to 
its whole length in one season. This is only true of such 
shoots as spring up from the main clump, after it has nearly 
reached maturity, which requires a growth of 12 years. These 
shoots, being armed at their extremity by a sharp, smooth 
hornlike cone, and without any lateral branches, force their 
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way through the intricate mass of the parent reeds and con- 
tribute to the density, stability and stateliness of the whole 
clump, which may contain from 50 to 200 reeds. The seve- 
ral reeds are from 5 to 8 inches in diameter, jointed at every 
12 or 15 inches, and hollow between the joints where thorny 
threepartite branches are alternately attached, of which the 
middle ones are strongest and make good walking sticks. The 
branches are repeatedly subdivided and present with their 
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delicate light green foliage of linear lanceolate leaves a most 
graceful feathery appearance. When in blossom the bamboo 
is leafless and the extremities are covered with flowers like 
one large compound panicle. The seed is in size and ap- 
pearance like oats or small paddy. It is eaten by the poorer 
classes, but considered unwholesome. The birds and rats, 
however, revel in the feast of plenty. The water into which 
hamboo seed has largely fallen is said to be particularly 
noxious. 

The cutting of bamboo, is a difficult task that is rarelj 
well done by any other than those expert jungle people, th< 
Yerawas and Kuiumbas. For the purpose of cutting a single 
reed they manage to climb over the lower thorny mass to 
where the reeds branch out freely about 10 or 15 feet above 
the ground and cut them at that height. To level the whole 
clump, the Yerawa has to cut the stem of each bamboo below 
and above his head, removing each piece from the thorny 
embrace of the rest; he thus boldly advances into the clump, 
and the further he progresses in his work the greater is the 
danger of the whole clump suddenly giving way at the 
slightest breeze and crushing the unfortunate intruder. 

There are several kinds of bamboo, the one described is, 
however, the most common. The reeds of another kind are 
much smaller and solid and are known by the name of Male- 
bamboos. 

One of the handsomest trees in the eastern jungles is the 
Blackwood or Dalbergia latifolia with a stem of 2 or 3 feet 
iu diameter and 60 to 80 feet in height. It is one of the most 
valuable timber trees in India and little, if at all, inferior to 
the South American Rosewood, which it closely resembles in 
many particulars. Near neighbours of Blackwood are Matt i 
and llony. The Mntti or Terminalia coriacea is remarkable 
for its excellent timber, and is easily recognised by its thick 
ash-coloured bark, cracked into small tablets like the scales 
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of a crocodile. Under the knotty swellings of the bark of 
the Matti tree small quantities of water are hidden, which the 
lynx-eyed Kuruba readily discovers in his jungle-wanderings 
during the hot season and from which providential fountains 
he draws a thirst-quenching draft. The Hony or Kino tree 
(Pterocarpus marsupium) yields an excellent yellowish timbei 
fit for exposure and a valuable brownish gum, the kino, which 
oozes out from the wounded stem. Chunam brought in 
contact with it turns bright yellow. 

Teak or Tectonia grandis occupies a distinct girdle along 
the eastern boundary of Coorg, within the basin of the Laksh- 
manatirtha and in Nanjardjpatna and Ydlus&virashlme taluq; 
but, with the exception of the Amali-topu in Iviggatmld, the 
teak forests in Coorg are neither so dense, nor so stately as 
those in Burmali, where trees of enormous size and height are 
found. The large and strongly nerved leaves, rough above, 
whitish and downy beneath, and the numerous white flowers 
in terminal branches on the high and many branched trunk, 
mark the beauty and strength of the tree. Both for house 
and ship building teak is the best of woods, easily worked 
and almost indestructible by climate or insects owing to its 
oily nature. Coorg teak is of most excellent quality, oily and 
free of heart-shake. It is a Government monopoly and sold 
from wood-yards at the rate of 12 Annas per cubic foot. 

In close proximity to teak and in an equally limited tract 
of dry and elevated slopes grows the White Sandal-wood , 
(tantalum album) scattered between other trees and on culti- 
vated land. It is rather a small tree of a more or less crooked 
stem, but its spreading branches with tiny, light-green leaves 
and yellow or purple coloured small flowers give it an ele- 
gant appearance and a marked feature in the landscape. The 
wood is close-grained and hard, especially the duramen or 
heart-wood, which for these qualities and for its agreeable 
scent is highly prized and employed for ornamental boxes, 
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card cases, paper cutters, fans, walking sticks, etc. which are 
made chiefly in Nuggur and North Canara. Sandal-wood is 
also a Government monopoly and is collected at an expense 
of one eighth of the value of the wood, trees when from 16 
to 40 years old according to the nature of the soil, where 
grown, are cut down; the best yield a billet of 5 inches square 
and 4 or 5 feet long. The wood fetches at the public auctions 
periodically held by Government at the coties or wood stores, 
from 70 to 98 Rupees per candy of 550 avoirdupois, and is 
generally exported to Bombay. Natives distinguish 3 kinds 
according to colour: the “red sandal” (sriganda) which is the 
most highly scented, the “yellow sandal” (arasana ganda), and 
the "white sandal” (bili ganda) which possesses but a faint 
aroma*and is least prized. The chips are burnt as perfume, 
or reduced to powder which enters into the composition for 
marking the foreheads of natives. The roots, containing the 
greatest amount of the essential oil, are chiefly used for its 
production. It is heavier than water and yields an excellent 
perfume. The sandal tree is propagated from seed and suc- 
kers, springing up from the roots. 

A stately though not very valuable tree all over these 
parts of the country is the Wild Mango tree, which towers with 
its lofty crown far above its humbler neighbours. But the 
giant of these jungles is the Ajini or Wild Jade tree (Arto- 
carpus hirsuta), the timber of which is most useful for house 
and ship building. The rosy-tinted, smooth-barked Ben-teak 
or Nandi (Lagerstroemia parviflora) is reputed for its excel- 
lent timber. 

A splendid jungle tree, when in flower in February and 
March, is the Bed Cotton tree or Bombax Malabaricum a very 
large specimen, stands in front of the Anandapur Mission 
Church. Its flowers are large and of a deep red colour, and 
the many seeded capsules contain a silky cotton, which is 
employed for stuffing pillows and mattresses. The staple is 
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so short as to render this so-called cotton commercially value- 
less. The wood is soft and spongy and of little value. 
Another red cotton tree of smaller size and with a prickly 
trunk is the Salmalia Malabarica {Con. Mulu yclava). The 
Dindul or “ Conocarpus latifolius ,, is a fine timber tree and 
very frequent in the deciduous jungles. The heart-wood is of 
a chocolate colour and exceedingly durable. The Kurubas 
use it for axe-liandles. When burning it emits an intense and 
sustained heat and is therefore highly prized for lime kilns 
and distilleries. The Hcdde-mara or ^Nauclea cor difolia” 
yields a beautiful close-grained wood resembling box; but it 
cannot withstand exposure to damp. Its small yellow flowers 
appear in November and December. The “Ilottleria tinctoria” 
furnishes an orange dye — the kapela ranga. The Soap-nut 
tree (sapindus) which is here rather common, produces a small 
fruit, the pulp of which is saponaceous and used by the natives 
for washing. For marking their cotton clothes the pure 
black acrid juice of the shell of the “marking nut” is used; it 
is the fruit of a tree about 50 feet high, the Semercarpas 
Anacardium. The native ink is chiefly manufactured with the 
fruit or galls of the Alali-mara and sulphate of iron. This 
tree, the Terminal ia chebula, yields excellent galls produced 
by insects puncturing the tender leaves. The astringent, nuts 
bruised and mixed with molasses and cliunam produce a very 
strong mortar. They are also largley used for tannin purposes. 

On the outskirts of bamboo jungles the Indian Coral tree 
(Erythrina Indica) with its brilliant scarlet flowers may be 
frequently found; its soft wood is much used for toys. On 
account of its prickly bark the branches make good fences, 
and where the betel vine is cultivated this tree offers an excel- 
lent support. A very pretty tree with spreading pinnate 
foliage and gooseberry like seeds is the Nclli-kai-mara or 
“Emblica Officinalis.” The fruit though hard is welcome to 
many for its thirst assuaging properties. Sometimes it is 
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preserved in sugar. The Bastard Teak (Butea frondosa), 
though common, is a very beautiful tree when in flower. Its 
scarlet flowers dye cotton yellow, and from the hark when cut 
a gum “Palas-kino” is obtained. A fragrant resin called 
“Kundricum” is furnished by the Gugula-mara (Boswellia 
glabra) an erect tall tree covered with greenish ash-coloured 
bark. 

On the table-land of Mercara the Kake-mara or the Coorg 
laburnum (Cathartocarpus fistula) is particularly conspicuous 
in April and May by its beautiful long pendulous racemes of 
yellow flowers. Its long cylindric legumes of dark brown 
colour and nearly 2 feet in length contain a mucilaginous 
pulp, which is a valuable laxative when mixed with Cassia. 
On the same plateau is found the American Aloe (Agave 
Americana) with its high flower stem and long thick leaves, 
which might be turned into excellent fibre, but beyond a few 
experiments no manufacture is carried on. The plant serves 
for making fences only. It has been superseded, however, 
by the Lantana shrub (Lantana Aculeata), which within a 
few years has spread over the whole of Coorg. Its square 
stem and branches are prickly, its ovate leaves when bruised 
have a strong smell of black currants, and its orange coloured 
flowers are more or less in blossom throughout the year, and 
the shrub when kept within proper bounds makes an excel- 
lent fence. But this plant whose vitality is most obstinate, 
threatens to overrun many a tract of land in Coorg and else- 
where that might be far more profitably occupied. The re- 
cognised necessity of shading exposed coffee plantations has 
brought to notice a tree, chiefly distinguished for its quick 
growth and shady crown — the Charcoal tree (Sponea Wightii) 
It springs up spontaneously on every new clearing after the 
burn and mostly so in the eastern districts. Its' wood pro- 
duces a fine charcoal and its bark an excellent fibre. For 
beauty of shape and foliage the solitary Nela-mdvina-mara 
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(Xanthochymus pictorius?) formB a striking contrast to the 
former. Its branches commence near the ground, and covered 
with elongated dark green glossy leaves form as they ascend 
a gently inclined cone. The fruit of the size of an orange 
and beautifully yellow is rather acid, but it is eagerly sought 
after and eaten by the natives. 

A graceful vegetable beauty of a different character is 
presented to view by the Bilwdra tree (Mimosa) which with 
its spreading airy crown of tiny pinnate leaves and small 
white fragrant flowers is a graceful jungle ornament. The 
wood is very hard and strong. Near banks of streams and 
water courses the Coldera bush or Fragrant Screivpine (Pan- 
danus odoratissimus) is commonly found and much used for 
making mats and umbrellas. In many arid places in the 
east and north of Coorg the Dwarf date palm (Phoenix farini- 
fera) nearly monopolizes the ground. Its leaves are made 
into mats and baskets and from the small stem a farinaceous 
substance is prepared for food. A hillock of date palms be- 
fore the hot season in January presents the appearance of, 
what we hope may be a thing of the past, a bored coffee 
estate. 

At Fraserpet in the compound of the Coorg Superinten- 
dent’s Bungalow there are a few trees of the valuable Divi- 
divi or Shumach tree (Caesalpinia Coriaria). It is a small 
umbrageous tree and would do very well for coffee-shading, 
and its incurved oblong pods contain about 50 per cent of 
tannin, the price of which varies in Europe from £ 8 to £ 13 
a ton, so that its cultivation might pay as a commercial enter- 
prise. 

Thus these eastern jungles contain a number of useful 
trees. I would now add a few trees, growing in the open, 
but thriving remarkably well in Coorg. viz: the several repre- 
sentatives of the Ficus tribe, especially the Banian tree (Ficus 
Indica), of which there are some beautiful specimens near 
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Fraserpet to which the elegant lines of Southey so truly 
apply;— 

“It was a goodly sight to see 
That venerable tree. 

For over the lawn irregularly spread, 

Fifty straight columns propt its lofty head; 

And many a long depending shoot, 

Seeking to strike its root, 

Straight like a plummet, grew towards the ground, 

Some on the lower boughs, which crost their way, 

Fixing their bearded fibres, round and round? 

Some to the passing wind at times, with sway 
Of gentle motion swang. 

Others of younger growth, unmoved, were hung 
Like stone drops from the cavern’s fretted height. 

Beneath was smooth and fair to sight, 

Nor weeds nor briars deformed the natural floor 
And through the lcaf-copo which bower’d it over 
Came gleams of checkered light. 

So like a temple did it seem, that there 
A pious heart’s first impulse would be prayer.” 

{The Curse of Kehama , Booh 13.) 

The Pippal (Ficus religiosa) is likewise a large tree and 
found nearly in every temple in Coorg, but growing best in the 
drier districts. This tree proves most destructive to neglected 
buildings; when once rooted in crevices, nothing can with- 
stand its progress. More common than both preceding trees 
is the Atti-mam or “Ficus glomerate with fruit much like 
the common fig and which is eaten by the natives. The 
Indian Caoutchouc tree “Ficus elastica” also occurs and is 
not only a useful but highly ornamental tree. The milky juice 
obtained from incisions into the bark is exposed to the air, 
when the Caoutchouc or elastic substance spontaneously sepa- 
rates, leaving a foetid whey-coloured liquid. 

Almost a stranger to Coorg and growing only in several 
places along the Kdv^ri between Fraserpet and Sdmawarpet, 
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is tlie Tamaind tree (Tamarindus Indica) which Government 
lias reserved and partly made over without tax to certain 
Brahmins in Ramasw&my Kanawd, partly formed out on yearly 
rent. It is a stately tree and yields a dense shade, under which 
however, many plants do not grow and natives do not like 
to sleep. 

It would lead me too far to enter upon a description of 
the many shrubs, herbs and grasses of these jungles. Suffice 
it to say, that there are many and very beautiful ones, but 
most of them are annually swept away by the periodical fires, 
the purifying messengers of nature, that run through every 
jungle from February to April. These fires once established 
in the high coarse hill-grass rush madly in their onward career 
to the very tops of the mountains, and beautiful is the sight 
at night of these distant serpentine lines of flame extending 
over whole ranges of hills. 

Coorg is rich in ferns and as these elegant plants will 
always attract the lover of nature, it may perhaps prove ac- 
ceptable, if I append a list of such, as have been collected 
about Mercara and identified according to Major Beddon’s 
work on Ferns by an enthusiastic admirer of these humble 
productions of nature: — 


Alphabetical list of Coorg ferns. 


Names. 

Where to he found. 

Acropkorus mmersus 

On troos and at tlie foot of trees, near Ball-prac- 
tice ground, Falls, etc. common. 

Acrophorus pulcher 

i On trees ana rocks; near Ball-practice ground; 
abundant almost anywhere. 

Adiantum capillus veneris 

In a wall close to the Fort. 

Do. candatum 

Noar Ramaswumy Kanaw6. 

Do. hispidulum 

Near Ball-practico ground, 3rd milestone, Sunti- 
coppalu Road. 
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Names. 

Where to be found. 

Adiantum lunulatum 

Common everywhere. 

Alsophila glabra 

Road to Falls. 

Alsophila latebrosa 

Road to Falls, (common tree fern.) 

Angiopteris evecta 

Road to Falls, common in all moist places. 

Aspidium polymorphum 

Road to Falls, abundant in a deep kadanga. 

Aspidium contractum 

Same place * former ono, also in a lane near 3rc 
milestone, Sunticoppalu Road. 

Asplenium contignum 

On trees, between 1st and 2nd milestone, Manga- 

loro Ghat. 

Do. falcatum 

On trees, Sapper Lines, Road to Falls. 

Do. formosum 

On trees, in a deep ditch near Race-coursc. 

Do. furcatum 

On trees, near Ball-practice ground ; common. 

Do. heterocarpum 

In a kadanga on Road to Falls, in moist shady 

ravines. 

Do. planicaule 

Very common, on treos. 

Do. resectum 

Near 3rd milestone, Sunticoppalu Road In a ravine, 

alBO on Road to Falls. 

Do. trapeziforme 

Near 3rd milestone, Sunticoppalu Road, and in a 

ravine neni Race-course. 

Athyrium Hohenackerianum 

1 

Abundant on all banks during the monsoon. 

Blechnum Orientale 

Common everywhere. 

Botrychium virginicum 

On trees, at the foot of Prospect Point Hill on 

Road to Kadle-kadu. 

Do. Subcarnosum 

Road connecting Cannanoro and Mangalore at 
Louden Valley Estate. 

Ceratopteris tlialictroides 

In a swamp in Muctoom Sahib’s Estate, Nalkan'id 
Road, S miles from Mcrcara. 

Oheilanthes farinosa 

Very common (silver fern). 

Do. tenuifolia 

3 miles out on Nalkan&d Road, also Rajah's seat, 
generally in dry places. 

Davallia bullata 

5 miles out on Nalkanud Road, on road connect- 
ing Cannanore and Mangalore Ghats, grows on 
trees, pretty common. 

Do. teanifolia 

Common everywhere. 

Diflazium dilatatum 

On Road to Falls. 

Do. lasiopteris 

On Road to Falls; near Ball-practice ground. 
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Names. 

Where to be found. 

Diplazium polypodioides 

Between 1st and 2nd milestone Mangalore Ghat; 
quite a tree fern. 

Do. sylvaticum 

On Road to Falls. 

Dry maria quercifolia 

4 miles out on Nalkanad Road on trees. 

Olcichenia dichotoma 

Very common. 

Goninpteris prolifer a 

Fish river, Kadur-kadu Estato. 

Gymnogramma leptophylla 

Near 1st milestone Mangaloro Ghat. On a bank 
on Road passing Government School. 

Gyrnnopteris Feei 

Muctoom Sahib's Estate, Nalkanud Road; on rocks, 

trees. 

llcmionitis oordata 

Very common on Sunticoppalu Road. 

Lastrea aristata 

Common on Rond to Falls. 

Do. cochleata 

One of the very commonest ferns. 

Do. falciloba 

Very common. 

Do. hirtipes 

Near Nalkanad palace. 

Do. membraniifolia 

Muctoom Sahib’s Estate, Nalkanad Road. 

Do. ochthodes 

Very common. 

Do. sparsa 

Near Ball-practice ground; on Road to Falls. 

Lygodium scandens 

In a swamp 3 miles out on Nalkanud Road; 

4 miles down Cannanore Ghat. 

Microlepia polypodioides 

Iu a ravino near 3rd milestone Mangalore Ghat. 

Ncphrodium abvuptum 

Muctoom Sahib’s Estate Nalkanad Road. 

Do. ? nolle 

Very common. 

Do. propinquum 

Muctoom Sahib’s Estate; also Anandapur “ICembu 

Kolli” Estato. 

Do. terminans 

Abundant on Nalkamid Road. 

Do. unitum 

Muctoom Sahib’s Estate. 

Nephrolcpis exaltata 

A common wayside fern, in moist places. 

Do. tuberosa 

Near Rajah’s seat; common. 

Nipliobolus porosus 

Nalkanad Road on trees; rather common. 

Oleandra neriiformis 

On Nalkan&d Road; on Road connecting Canna- 
noro and Mangalore Ghats; on trees. 

Ophioglossum reticulatum 

On Ball-practice ground and in the Fort. 

Do. previpes 

Near Kaden-kadu on banks of Fish river. 

Osmunda regalis 

Abundant on banks of Fish river. 

Pleocnemia aristata 

Two miles beyond Murnad bungalow. 

Pleopeltis irioides 

On trees and in bamboo dumps, Nalkanad Road. 

5 
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Names. 

Where to be found. 

Pleopeltis membranacia 

3rd milestone Mangalore Ghat; abundant in moist, 
shady places, on trees. 

Do. oxyloba 

Abundant, on trees. 

Do. phymatodes 

On trees. 

Do. wightiana 

Very common. 

Paecilopteris contaminans 

Falls 

Do. terminans 

Falls. 

Polybotrya appendiculata 

In ravines near May-male Estate; also Sdmawar- 
pct Road. 

Do. aspleniifolia 

Falls. 

Poly podium ornatum 

3rd milestone Mangalore Ghat; on Road to Falls. 

Do • regulosum 

Banks of stream near Post-Office ; near Falls, etc. 

common. 

Pteris aquilina 

The commonest fern in Coorg. 

Do. cretica 

On Boad to Falls, abundant. 

Do. geraniifolia 

Near 3rd milestone Sunticoppalu Road; also near 

1 

Ball-practice ground. 

Do. longifolia 

Abundant in and about the Fort. 

Do. pellucens 

Near Nalkanad; also near May-male Estate, Belta- 

male Estate. 

Do. pellucida 

Common in all jungles about Mercaro. 

Do. quadriaurita 

Very common. 

Do. argentea and rubronerva 

Varieties, both abundant especially the latter 

Sagcnia coadunata 

Very common. 

Schizoloma ensifulium 

At the top of the Falls, very abundant and hand- 
some. 

Do. heterophyllum 

On Road to Falls ; near Sapper Lines. 

Do. nitens 

Muctoom Sahib's Estate; has not been met with 
anywhere else as yet. 

Trichomanes filicula 

On trees near 3rd milestone Sunticoppalu Ghat ; 

Nalkanad Road. 

Do. rigidum 

On the Bank of the stream that forms the Falls. 

Vittaria elongata 

On trees, Nalkan&d Road about 4 miles out on the 
right hand Bide. 
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To facilitate reference to the vegetable products of Coorg 
jungle trees and plants, they are here enumerated under the 
classification of 

a. Gums, (soluble in water) — They are obtained from the 
cashew-nut tree (Anacardium occidentale), the Ambate-mara 
or hog-plum (Spondias mangifera), the Atti-mara (Ficus 
glotoerosa), the Gambab-mara, the Halumatti-mara, the jack 
tree (Artocarpus hirsutus), the elephant or wood-apple tree 
(Feronia elephantum), the bastard teak (Butea frondosa) and 
the Babul tree (Acacia Arabica). 

b. Caoutchouc — or elastic gum is supplied by “Ficus 
elastica” and “Isonandra acuminata”. 

c. Gum-resins — the produce of Garcinia pictoria (gam- 
boge), Pterocarpus marsupium (kino), Boswellia glabra (kund- 
ricum), Odina wodier (odina gum), Neem tree and Bombax 
Malabaricum. 

d. Oleo-resins — obtained from the Canarium strictum 
(black dammer), Shorea robusta (rdl), Vateria Indica (Indian 
copal), Dipterocarpus laevis (wood-oil), Calophyllum Inophyl- 
lum and Terminalia coreacea. 

e. Oils — extracted from the seeds of the N*em tree, the 
Alexandrian laurel, the Powali, the Nirala and the K&korate 
tree. 

/. Fibres — obtained from the K61i, Antupurle, and BendA- 
mara, the Indian fig, pippal, banyan and red wooded fig 
tree (Ficus racemosa), the variegated American aloe, the 
long aloe (Agave vivipera), the Indian hemp (Crotalaria 
Juncea), the bow-string hemp (Sanseviera zeilanica). The 
plantain (musa paradisiaca and textilis), the paddy straw 
(Oriza sativa), the mat-rush (Cyperus textilis), the broom 
grass (Aristida setacea), the cotton plant (Gossypium Her- 
baceum), the silk-cotton tree (Bombax Pentandrum), the 

Conocephalus nivens, the Sponia Wightii or Charcoal tree, 

«* 
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the Nerium grandiflorum and the Isora corylifolia or sham 
hazel. 

9 • Tannin — the produce of the bark of the Babool tree, 
the Neem tree, the Bauhinia variegata, the Buchanania lati- 
folia, the Hymenodyction excelsum, of the pod of the Divi- 
divi tree (Caesalpinia Coriaria), and of the nut of the Alali- 
mara (Terainalia Chebula). 

h. Dyes — Red . , obtained from tne Bottleria tinctoria, the 
Indian madder (Hedyotis umbellata), Indian mulberry (Morin- 
da ci trifolia) the red sandal (Pterocarpus Santalinus). Yellow , 
from the bastard teak (Butea frondosa), the gamboge tree 
(Garcinia pictoria), the Xanthochymus pictorius and the Ber- 
beris tinctoria. 

i. Saponaceous matter — yielded by the bark of the Ba- 
bool tree, the pods of Mimosa saponaria and the fruit of the 
Soapnut tree (Sapindus). 

General fauna of Coorg — It may be easily imagined, that 
a country, so well watered and wooded and with a vegetation 
abounding in nourishing produce, will sustain a great variety 
of animal life. This was still more the case ere the resound- 
ing axe of the planter and the still more frequent echo of the 
sportman s rifle have disturbed the animals’ secluded abodes 
and driven them to remoter regions. 

A brief grouping of the more prominent representatives of 
animal life in Coorg will be all that can be attempted within 
the small space allotted to the subject. Descending in the 
scale of zoological classification, it is the monkey tribe, that 
first claims our attention and there are 3 species for inspec- 
tion: the black, the grey and the brown monkey. The black 
monkey or “Wanderoo” (Silenus veter. Linn)— % Karin- 
g6de is rather scarce and only found in the Male-kddu or 
Ghat forests. It has greyish whiskers, chest and belly, and 
is of small size. Its intelligent look and playful disposition 
render it a favorite with the natives, but like other monkeys, 
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it is an unsavoury pet, and its capricious and vindictive tem- 
per, when getting old, render it a dangerous playmate for 
children. 

The grey or Hanumdn monkey (Semnopithecus entellus, 
Duff) — Kg. K6de — prefers a more open country and does 
not shun the neighbourhood of native dwellings, where there 
are Upali trees of the fruit of which it is very fond. Troops 
of them may sometimes be seen on an open glade near a large 
tree, gambolling unmindful of the passing by of a native, but 
quickly disappearing in the dense foliage on the appearance 
of a European, chattering all the while with their little ones, 
whose frightened expression is pitiful, clinging to their sides. 
This monkey is considerably larger than the former species 
and has a long tail, which is of service in gymnastic feats on 
slender branches. Its face is bare and rather reddish. It is 
more docile than the black monkey, but when big more vin- 
dictive and dangerous. A case happened in Mercara, where 
one of these monkeys attacked a baby in its cradle and might 
have killed it, but for the timely arrival of the parents. 

The brown monkey — Kg. Mucha — is only found in the 
M&le-kddu and eagerly hunted by the Coorgs, who eat its 
flesh roasted and in curry, and consider it a great delicacy. 
A soup made of its flesh is given to sick and weakly people. 
When full grown, this monkey is in a sitting posture about 
two feet high; it has a long tail, a light grey face and chest. 
It is never kept as a pet by natives. Of the skin of all the 
three named species the Coorgs make their tom toms or 
drums. 

A little animal of the Lemur kind is the slender Loris 
(Loris gracilis. Linn). The Coorgs call them Chlnge-kiili or 
devils of the Chinge or soapnut shrub which grows all over 
the central and northern plateau of Coorg. Its silent and slow 
gait, its thin limbs, its closely set and large protruding eyes 
and pointed visage are enough to frighten on a sudden eu- 
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counter any one, who has been attracted by its peculiar noise. 
It is covered with a light brown woolly fur, whitish beneath, 
and lives chiefly on fruits, but is not frequently met with. 
When unobserved, it moves about the tree in a lively manner, 
but quickly escapes on beiDg noticed. 

There appear to be but two species of Bats (vespertilio), 
which are however very common in Coorg houses and 
temples and on the sago and plantain tree. Their flesh is 
considered very strengthening, and in cases, where Europeans 
would give cod liver oil to a delicate child, the Goorgs ad- 
minister a roasted bat. 

Of the Carnivora there are many representatives foremost' 
the Royal tiger (felis tigris) which in former days was much 
more numerous all over Coorg; but even now it is not scarce, 
though he seldom attacks man. The large game of the 
jungles and the herds of cattle roaming about satisfy his 
appetite. During the reign of the Coorg Rajahs there were 
annual tiger hunts and Linga Rajah seldom killed fewer than 
there were days in the year. He was fond of these animals 
and kept some about his palace as pets. An amusing story 
about these royal pets is told by Captain Basil Hall, who 
visited this prince in 1813: “On returning” he writes, “to 
the great square in the centre of the building (new palace in 
Mercara) we found 3 chairs placed for us on Turkey carpet, 
spread on the ground in the open air. The Rajah took a 
seat and made me come beside him, after placing his son, a 
nice little boy, nine or ten years of age, on my right hand. 
This young fellow was gaily dressed with a large overspread- 
ing turban. A dark circle about the tenth of an inch broad, 
was painted round each of his eyes, which gave him a strange 
staring look; and on his cheeks, brow and chin were placed 
small black marks, or beautiful spots about twice as large as 
the. head or dot of a note in music. 

“The whole area of the court was now begirt with soldiers, 
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each holding as high as his face, an immense billhook or 
knife, the blade of which near the extremity could not be 
less than three inches wide and diminishing gradually towards 
the hilt This formidable instrument, well known in Indian 
warfare under the name of the “Coorg knife”, is often used 
as a sword, and when handled by men, who are not afraid to 
close with their antagonist, is said to be a most efficient 
weapon. 

"On a signal given by the Rajah a folding door was thrown 
open on one side of the court, and in stalked two immense 
royal tigers, held by several men on each side by long ropes, 
attached to collar&Tound the animals’ necks. These beasts 
appeared very tractable, for they allowed themselves to be 
led very close to us. I confess, I did not much like this degree 
of propinquity and eyed the slender cordage with some pro- 
fessional anxiety. Meanwhile the Rajah and his son and the 
officers of the household appeared quite unconcerned, though 
the tigers passed within a few yards of them, and, as it seemed 
to me, might easily have broken loose. 

“What degree of training these animals had undergone, I 
know not, but after a little while, the Rajah, probably to in- 
crease the surprise of his guest, directed the men to let go the 
ropes and to fall back. There we sat in the midst of the 
open court with a couple of full sized tigers in our company, 
and nothing on earth to prevent their munching us all up! 
The well fed and well bred beasts, however, merely lounged 
about, rubbed their noses together and then tumbling on the 
ground, rolled about like a couple of kittens at play. I could, 
however, detect the Rajah spying at me out of the corner of 
his eye and half smiling at the success of his trick. After a 
time the men were recalled and the tigers dragged off. 

“A pair of lionesses and two furious looking buffaloes 
were then introduced, but nothing could be more innocent or 
more respectful to the Rajah and his son. Like F al staff, in- 
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deed, they seemed to have an instinctive knowledge of the 
true prince. Yet for all this, I caught myself several times 
edging my chair back a little bit and looking out for a clear 
place to escape, as the monsters stalked up and down the 
court, and once or twice actually touched the edge of our car- 
pet with their feet. On these occasions, that part of the circle 
of guards which stood behind us advanced just so far as to 
bring our chairs on the outside of their ring and to place 
themselves between the beasts and us. On clapping their 
hands and flourishing their knives the lionesses and other 
beasts moved a little further off, after which the guards again 
dropped to the rear. Still this seemed rather a poor protec- 
tion; at least I had my recollection so full of the rapid mo- 
tions of the same class of animals, which I have seen baited at 
Mysore, that I could discover nothing which need have pre- 
vented the lionesses from whipping off the heads of the Rajah 
and the heir apparent, or at all events, that of their guest, 
who having no particular claims to the throne of Coorg, could 
reckon on none of the benefits of instinctive respect. 

“The Rajah gave orders for half a dozen tiger’s cubs about 
eight months old, and as many puppy dogs to be set to play 
before us on the carpet, while a full grown royal tiger was 
at the same time dragged forward and pitted against a bear 
for a real battle in the open court. Any thing more dispro- 
portionate or absurd cannot be conceived than this match; 
and so, perhaps, the poor brutes thought, for fight they would 
not, although both of them were well thumped and forced 
against each other by the attendants. At length a brilliant 
thought struck the Rajah. ‘Tie them together!’ exclaimed 
his majesty; and accordingly the rope which was fastened to 
the tiger’s collar was hitched to the belly band of the bear. 
Neither party liked this. The tiger roared and the bear growled 
while the Rajah and his son laughed and clapped their hands 
in ecstacy at their own good joke. Of course the guards and 
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oourtiers joined in the mirth and the whole quadrangle rang 
with mixed shouts of the soldiers, the growl of the bear and 
the roar of the tiger. Of all the parties in this singular con- 
cert, the tiger appeared to be the most discomposed. His 
eye flashed fire, his tail waved from flank to flank in the 
most ominous style. I thought at one time, this was to turn 
out no laughing matter; for, if the angry animal, when at 
length he lost all patience, had taken a direction towards us, 
he might have demolished the dynasty of Wadeer, or at least 
made a vacancy for an officer in his Britannic Majesty’s Navy. 
Fortunately he chose exactly the opposite course, and running 
furiously across the court, made a flying leap right into one 
of the low windows of what the Rajah called his English 
drawing room. The glass and framework of the window were 
of course dashed to pieces in a mordent and the pianos, pic- 
tures and book cases must have soon shared the same fate, 
had not the tiger’s progress been checked by the weight of 
the wretched bear, which hung outside, half way between the 
window sill and the ground, somewhat after the fashion of the 
golden fleece over a mercer’s door. The tiger we could no 
longer see, but we could hear him smashing the furniture at 
a great rate. He was afterwards secured and sent to the 
tear.” 

After a successful hunt for a tiger, the natives form a pro- 
cession and carry the carcass with the band of tomtoms to 
the mandu or village green. The herpes of the day are the 
man who shot the beast and he who first touched its tail, a 
feat which used to be rewarded by the Rajah with the present 
of a silver bangle. The carcass is then raised on a wooden 
frame, and according to time-honored Coorg fashion, the 
lucky sportsman is to be wedded to the departed soul of the 
tiger and may thenceforth wear the honorable gala-mishi or 
grand mustachio in Rajah’s fashion. In May last such 
a ceremony took place in Mercara on the occasion of 
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G. Cariappah, the Subadar of the taluq, having shot a tiger. 
Under a screen, on a wedding chair, his face towards the 
carcass sat the hero of the day, clothed in Coorg warrior 
costume and covered with flower wreaths and gold ornaments. 
Behind him stood his armour-bearers, in front the sacred house 
lamp on a heap of rice, poured into a brass dish. First each 
member of his house, men, women and children, then all his 
friends, one by one, stepped up to the bridegroom; strewed 
a handful of rice from the brass dish over his head, gave him 
from a brass vessel a sip of milk to drink and in making obei- 
sance, dropped a silver coin into his lap. This money is 
given with a view to defray the impending expenditure on a 
sumptuous dinner, given to the whole company. A Coorg 
dance round the tiger concludes the tarnish and the night 
wears away with singing and feasting. 

Government has now fixed a reward of Rupees five for 
the destruction of a tiger and Rupees three for that of a cheeta; 
but the unmutilated skin with the clows has to be delivered 
to the Sirkar. The height of the tiger varies from 3 to 4 
and his length from 6 to 7 feet to which 3 feet may be added 
for the length of the tail. His weight is from 250 to 400 lbs. 

Sometimes one sees children with the ornament of 2 tiger’s 
claws, joined together by silver or gold and suspended round 
the neck. This charm is supposed to keep off the evil eye. 
The age of a tiger is said to be ascertained by the number of 
lobes of his liver, one lobe being added every year! 

The cheeta {Can. kiruba) or panther is more common 
than the tiger. It is a very destructive beast to smaller 
domestic animals. In his depredations he is a coward, chiefly 
attacking his prey by night and fleeing man, if unmolested. 
Upon the destruction of a cheeta by a Coorg, the same festi- 
vities, as on the tiger hunt, take place, but there is less honour 
to the sportsman. The skin of the cheeta is spotted with 
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black roundish spots. It is 2* or 3 feet high and 4 feet long 
from the tip of the nose to the root of the tail. 

The tiger-cat {Can. huli-bekku) is a cheeta in miniature 
and its sleek, glossy, speckled fur renders it a very beautiful 
animal. It is about 3 feet long and 15 inches -high; it is 
destructive to fowls. The Holeyas eat it. 

The black jungle-cat (kabbekku), of the size of a house- 
cat, but with pointed muzzle, is very common; it lives chiefly 
on the fruit of the wild fig tree and sago palm. The Coorgs 
are fond of its flesh. Similar to this in form, but different 
in colour is the civet-cat (punugina bekku) which yields a 
peculiar musky secretion. 

The hyaena (katte kiruba) is very seldom seen. Of the 
dog-family there is, besides the Pariah, the wild dog (Can. 
kennai). In resemblance it approaches nearest the wolf. 
It is a powerful and dangerous brute, remarkable for the 
strength of its neck and jaws. Its colour is reddish brown, 
and in size it is like a Pariah dog, whose barking it imitates. 
It is seldom seen alone but in packs of 10 to 20, and thus 
united they will attack any beast of the forest, even the tiger. 
They are swift and never fail in catching what they once give 
chase to; on coming up with their game, they seize the ani- 
mal from behind or in front, immediately destroying the eyes 
and having once fixed themselves, they maintain their posi- 
.tion, sucking the blood of their unfortunate victim and never 
quitting their hold, till it has fallen from pain and fatigue. 
The samber and other deer are the principal animals they 
pndy upon. Eemarkable for his peculiar and piercing yell 
in moonlight nights is the jackal, so common over the whole 
of India. Besides feeding on small game and poultry, he is 
not averse to carrion of any kind. The jackal is no favourite 
of the planters, for he pilfers a great deal of ripe cherry-ooffet^ • 
but is honest enough to deposite the beans, which are Consh< 
dered all the better for their transmigration thrQugh hia body! 

«* 
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The fact is, that, ae the jackal eats only the ripest berries, 
the beans are naturally of a good quality. 

The mungoose or Ichneumon Miingos (Viverra mungo 
Can. kfra) — is frequently found on the bdnes, where it is 
seen running from one copse to another. Its elongated, 
slender body with pearly, ash-grey fur and thick long tail, 
its pointed head and bright eyes and its rapid movements 
give it a pretty appearance, and, but for its wanton depreda- 
tions amongst the poultry, it might become a useful pet, as 
it destroys rats and snakes. The natives say that after its 
struggle with a poisonous snake, it takes recourse to the 
Ndgaddle (Ruta, Rue) the leaves of which act as an antidote. 

Black bears (Can. karadi) are found in Marendd on the 
Pushpagiri, K<5te-betta and Kdlur-betta, where there are 
colonies of beehives, for Master Bruin is very fond of honey. 
His flesh is not eaten, but pieces of his skin are attached to 
the necks of horses and cows, to keep off the evil eye. 

On the wooded banks of the Hatti and Sh6ran-hole and 
elsewhere there are small colonies of a species of otter-hound, 
which the natives call Nirundi or water-dog (Lutra Nair Cuv.) 
The animal is deep reddish brown on the back, lightest on 
the sides and below, lives in artificial burrows and subsists 
on fish, which it catches with great skill. It is eaten by the 
Yerawas. 

Mice and rats there are more of in Coorg, than the farmer 
and house-owner would wish. The musk -rat betrays itself by 
its piercing shriek, but has a safeguard in its strong smell 
against its pursuing enemies. Great havoc has been done 
on some coffee plantations by the bamboo-rat (Golunda Ellioti) 
which is gregarious and for want of jungle-food often attacks 
in great numbers the coffee shrub, selecting the tender and 
succulent shoots and, to get at them, cutting off the primaries 
near the stem. Most wary of traps of any kind, this destruc- 
tive animal is difficult to deal with. The field-rat (Can. 
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k&dili) is of a brownish colour; in its provident care against 
the rainy season it commits great damage to the ripen- 
ing paddy-fields and stores considerable quantities of grain 
in its subterraneous burrows, to the great satisfaction, how- 
ever, of the lynxeyed Wotter (tank digger) who searches after 
the little granary and carries away in triumph the owner 
and its property for his own meal. A formidable rat for its 
destructive burrowing habits is the Bandicoot (Mus bandicota 
Can. Heggana). It grows to the size of a sucking pig, is of 
a blackish colour and lives near houses. To protect their rice 
against these enemies, the Coorgs store their grain in enclo- 
sures, called pattdya, which are raised 2 feet from the ground 
with an open space all round. It undermines walls and 
causes buildings to tumble down. Its flesh is eaten by the 
Holeyas, Kurubas and Yerawas. 

Of squirrels there are 4 species: the striped, the grey, 
the red and the flying squirrel. The first species (Tamias 
striatus) is very common in the open and warmer districts of 
Coorg, especially in Fraserpet, where it familiarly runs along 
the thatched roofs of the European bungalows and amuses 
their inmates with its little squeak. It is a pretty tiny creature; 
with its tail it measures about 9 inches. Its body is of a 
greyish colour, whitish below and 3 brown longitudinal stripes 
and 2 white ones on the upper parts. In Hindoo fable, this 
little animal is said to have been rewarded by R&ma for its 
services in constructing his bridge over the sea to Ceylon. 
Passing his hand over its back he said: “ShdMs’’ (well done) 
and behold, it was marked with indelible streaks! 

The grey squirrel is somewhat larger than the former, 
without stripes, and lives on trees. The red squirrel (Sciurus 
maximus. Can. kenjari) is a remarkably lively and handsome 
animal, when enjoying its native liberty. In length over 
two feet, of which its bushy tail measures half, it surpasses 
its European cousin in size and beauty. All that can be 
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seen of its body from above is of a dark chocolate colour deepen- 
ing into black along the centre of its back and tail, while the 
under parts are of a pale yellowish brown. When young, 
it is easily tamed and proves an amusing pet, but it tries its 
sharp teeth on most substances, that come within its power, 
and too confiding children, when ruffling its temper, may 
suffer harm. The Kurubas, who know the trees of the forest 
as familiarly as a police man the streets and houses of his 
beat, catch these squirrels by means of nets which they fix 
to branches that are in the track of the animals. 

The grey flying squirrel or flying cat (Pteromys) has be- 
come better known since the destruction of so many forests, 
when hundreds of the harmless little animals were caught or 
shot. It is crepuscular in its habits and, unless disturbed, 
very rarely seen. Its home is in the holes of trees and it lives 
entirely on fruit, especially that of the wild sago palm, the 
toddy of which it is very fond of too. Strictly speaking, it 
cannot be said to fly, but is endowed with a furry membrane 
between the fore and hind limbs which enables it, when 
stretched out, to take leaps of almost incredible extent, some- 
times 100 yards through which it passes with the swiftness 
of an arrow. In its flying mode of progression it moves in- 
variably downwards, when it runs up a new tree and takes 
another leap, which is well sustained owing to the extreme 
lightness of the animal The flying membrane or parachute 
cannot be contracted, but is merely a lateral prolongation of 
the skin and therefore also covered with hair. The squirrel 
is of a dark grey colour with a black line down its face, which, 
with its prominent black eyes and grey nose, give it a pecu- 
liarly fiendish look, and it bites severely. Its fur is very soft 
and might be turned to good use. The flesh of all the 4 
species of squirrels is eaten by the natives. 

The common hare {Can. mola) is found chiefly in the 
open country, where long grass grows. The natives of all 
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classes are fond of its flesh and the poor animal is pursued 
on all sides by man and beast. It is caught in nets and traps. 
Rabbits thrive very well and are frequently kept in houses. 

There is one kind of porcupine (Can. mullu-handi i. e. 
thorny pig) which like the muugoose lives on shrubby B&ne 
land, and is hunted for its flesh by smoking it out of its holes 
or by shooting it. The quills are thrown away; for the natives 
believe, that, if kept in the house, their presence will occasion 
quarrels amongst the inmates. In the Ghats one may occa- 
sionally observe the destructive operations amongst the out- 
hills of the Badgereit or scaly ant-eater (Manis pendadactyla, 
Can. cliippina-bekku i. e. scaly cat). Its flesh is eaten and 
its scales are used as the supports of fiddle and harp strings. 

Homebred horses there are none in Coorg, except those 
wretched Tats, which are kept by Mussulman residents for 
carrying loads; but “Young Coorg” is fond of smart Pegu 
ponies or the powerful Kandahar horses. The damp mon- 
soon climate is, however, not conducive to the health of well 
bred horses, especially new arrivals from a drier country. 
The Pegu pony is best suited both to the climate and hilly 
country. The washerman’s donkey and the hybrid goat stand 
the climate equally well, but sheep do not thrive, except in 
the eastern districts. The long continued rains and the 
droughts during March and April which are incidental in these 
months, are unfavourable to the breeding of horned cattle; but, 
with proper housing and with an economical saving of the 
decaying grass, that is annually swept away by the jungle 
fireB, and that should be stored up as hay for stall feeding, 
the Coorg cattle might be greatly improved. Little care, if 
any, seems to be bestowed upon the selection of bulls for 
breeding purposes; beasts of every description and age run 
promiscuously in the herd, and as there is no check by sepa- 
rating inferior bulls or emasculating them, the progeny must 
deteriorate. In the Kanawe districts, cattle of the finest des- 
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cription might be reared on sound farming principles. As 
it is, the cattle of Coorg are of a mediocre breed, better in the 
north and east, worse in the centre and south-west. The 
Coorgs procure their cattle partly from Mysore, partly from 
the annual fair at Subramanya. The ryots have generally 
too great a number of them, to which they cannot properly 
attend, and it is not to be wondered, that there is almost 
annually a great mortality amongst the cattle from what the 
Coorgs call dodda rdga i. e. great disease, the cattle refusing 
food and being frequently purged, gantlu-kattu i. e. throat 
swelling disease and the kdlu-jwara or foot-sore disease. The 
increasing coffee cultivation of late years has somewhat li- 
mited the pasturage and the constant cattle trespass on coffee 
plantations is a cause of much vexation and loss, both to 
planters and ryots. The Coorgs, like other Hindoos, hold the 
cow sacred; it is a sort of sentimental veneration for the ani- 
mal which ploughs the fields and, motherlike, gives milk: 
but does not prevent them from inflicting cruelty upon the 
sacred beast by ill use, neglect and starvation. The slaughter 
of kine within the limits of the Coorg Province was distinctly 
prohibited by General Fraser on the assumption of the ad- 
ministration in the following terms: 


To 


Sir, 


Lieutenant C. F. Le HARDY, 

Superintendent of Coorg. 


Having ascertained, that it is highly offensive to the reli- 
gious feelings of the people of Coorg, that cows or bullocks 
should be killed for the purpose of being used as an article 
of food, I request, that you will be so good as to prohibit this 
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practice throughout the whole district by any person whether 
European or native. 

J. S. FRASER, Lt. Col. 

and Commissioner. 

Mercara, 16th January 1835. 

Whether the sanction of the Government of India was 
obtained to this prohibition is not apparent, but the Coorgs 
have always, up to this time, regarded it as binding on, the 
British Government; and, under these circumstances, we must 
await the dissipation by education of existing prejudices on 
the subject on the part of the people. 

Not venerated like the cow is the bison [Can. k&di; Bos 
cavifrons) which is killed by the Coorgs without hesitation; 
its flesh, however, is only eaten by the lowest classes. It 
lives in herds throughout the thickest forests and in the highest 
hills, especially in Maren&d and Hormaln&d. The male 
stands nearly 6 feet high at the shoulder, but dispropor- 
tionately low behind, and reaches the length of 9 feet from 
nose to root of tail; the tail itself is almost 3 feet long. Its 
hump is rather small. When young, the colour of the bison 
is of a dark reddish hue, which changes with age into a 
greyish black, the belly, legs as far as the knee-joint, breast 
and face being, however, of a dirty, whitish tinge. The whole 
body, especially the dewlap, is covered with long hair and 
the eyes are of a light blue colour. The horns are short and 
thick at the base, but gradually become thinner, leaving the 
ripe small and sharp; they are remarkable for the symmetry 
of their curvature, take a fine polish and the fortunate sports- 
man may be proud of the trophy. The hide, which is very 
thick, is used for covering shields. Naturally timid and of 
retiring habits, preferring shady woods to open glades, except 
in the cooler parts of the day, the bison, when alarmed or 
wounded, charges headlong with mad fury his imaginary or 
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real foes, never turning to bay, as long as he has moving 
space before him. Bison shooting is a favourite sport, both 
amongst Coorgs and Europeans. 

The domesticated buffalo (Can. male: k6na; female: yemme) 
thrives very well in Coorg, but the existing breed is an in- 
ferior one; however, some Gaulikas from Dharwar have lately 
introduced a much larger and more powerful kind which will 
gradually improve the native stock. Buffaloes are more numer- 
ous in the woody districts especially in Kiggatn&d and wher- 
ever there is marshy land, which is most congenial to their 
amphibious habits, as they delight during the hot hours of 
the day in seeking refuge against heat and flies in stagnant 
pools, where they wallow with supreme gusto with only their 
noses above water. Buffaloes are a treasure to the farmer; 
their strength qualifies them for the plough, for the threshing 
floor and for carrying burdens; they yield more manure and 
twice the quantity of milk of a common cow and of a far 
richer kind. With such a list of good qualities one may feel 
inclined to overlook the extreme ugliness of the beast It is 
a bulky, clumsy animal of a greyish colour, with long, annu- 
lated horns, lying generally on the back of its thick-set neck; 
its stupid, motionless look, combined with its gurgling beBcw, 
render its presence unwelcome, though it has nothing of the 
vicious temper of the hill buffaloes of the Todas. 

Of the deer-tribe there are several representatives in 
Coorg: the samber, spotted deer and jungle-sheep. 

The samber or elk, (Rusa Aristoldi$\ Can. kadave) is a 
fine large animal with antlers of great size, resembling those 
of the stag. It is more frequent in the great mountain forests. 
It is not gregarious and ruts and drops its horns in spring. 
The spotted deer {Axis maculata ; Can. sdrga) haunts thick 
jungles in the vicinity of water. It is timid mild and easily 
domesticated, an elegant pet Whilst young, but becomes rather 
mischievous with age, as it hot only butts at children, but 
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eagerly devours any paper within reach. The female has 
no horns and is smaller than the male, which reaches a hight 
at the shoulder of 2 feet 6 or 8 inches. The skin is at all 
times of a rich fawn colour, spotted with white. In almost 
every Coorg house one finds some horns of the spotted deer, 
fixed to the walls for hanging clothes on. 

The most delicate and beautiful of the deer-tribe is the 
jungle-sheep — Can . kuringi — which somewhat resembles an 
antelope. It is about 18 inches high, with short horns, a 
little twisted, their roots for the first inch and a half being 
enveloped in hair. Its colour is fawn, lighter towards the 
belly, its legs are very thin, but in speed it is like the passing 
wind. Its graceful form, mild, bright eye and harmless habits 
make it an interesting little pet, but it does not long survive 
its captivity. The flesh of all the deer-tribe is highly esteem- 
ed by the natives. 

The common pig and the wild hog abound, and their 
flesh is preferred by the Coorgs to all other meat. Both 
kinds thrive very well, but the former is not bred with any 
care and its unsavoury habits do not recommend its flesh for 
European consumption. What the goat is to the Mussulman, 
the pig is to the Coorg! 

The largest of the Coorg Mammalia is the elephant (due), 
but it is so well known, that it needs no particular description. 
The Coorg elephants are as large and powerful as any others 
of Southern India. They are gregarious, keeping in droves 
of 15 to 30, under a leader who directs their movements. 
They inhabit indiscriminately all the woody parts, but parti- 
cularly those towards the eastern boundary. They are fero- 
cious and mischievous, destroying garden cultivation and 
crops of paddy and sugarcane. As they are excellent swim- 
mers, the Kdv&’i is no barrier to their depredations. When 
met in droves, they seldom attack the traveller, but it is 

dangerous to encounter a single elephant. Such brutes, called 

7 * 
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“Rogues”, are supposed to have been driven from the herd, 
to which they dare not return, and in consequence become 
furious in the highest degree. 

Elephants in Coorg are caught in pits, covered over with 
a slight framework to conceal them and placed accross the 
paths which the animals frequent. It is however no easy 
matter to beguile the sagacious creatures into this kind of 
trap. If caught young they are easily tamed, but when of 
maturer age, a year and sometimes two are necessary to bring 
them into subjection. There are now no tame elephants kept 
in Coorg, but the Rajahs used to maintain many. Wild ele- 
phants are now far less numerous and the periodical elephant 
hunts less productive, though the Coorgs like true highland- 
ers are as eager for sport as ever. The indiscriminate slaughter 
of these useful beasts has however been forbidden by Govern- 
ment, and they are now only caught alive. 

There is a granite slab in the Superintendent’s Cutcherry 
in Mercara with an engraved record of a grand elephant 
hunt in the beginning of the reign of the late Rajah, which 
may well excite the jealous astonishment of modern Nimrods. 
The facts divested of oriental flourish are simply these: In 
1822 the ryots complained of the great destruction of their 
fields and houses, caused by numerous herds of elephants, 
when the Rajah, “recollecting that it was the duty of a king 
to destroy the wicked and assist the helpless,” resolved upon 
a wholesale destruction of the beasts and within 38 days he 
killed with his own hand 233 elephants and his soldiers 
caught 181 alive! Well may he exclaim in conclusion: “Is 
this not a great wonder, that men caught elephants alive, 
as if they were mice, and killed herds of them by using their 
seven weapons with the destructive force of roaring thunder?” 

The Ornithologist not less than the Botanist finds in Coorg a 
fruitful field for his researches, for birds of almost every tribe 
are plentiful throughout the country. The Mysore Museum 
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already exhibits a goodly number of these, and through the 
kindness of Dr. Oswald, I have been furnished with a classi- 
fied list of 30 birds, collected last year in Coorg, but of course 
there are many more, that are common to Southern India. 
One would think that, during the heavy south-west monsoon, 
animal life in the open could scarcely exist, yet hardly does 
the sun break through the rainy clouds when all around there 
is life and joy amongst the feathered tribe. They seem to 
anticipate that happy time, when after the monsoon, in sunny 
October and November, they pay, dressed in their finest plu- 
mage, courtship to their spouses, and warbling and singing, 
are busy all day long, for the comfort of their expected off- 
spring. 

The following survey is arranged according to Mr. Vigor’s 
classification of birds : — Amongst the birds of prey (Raptores) 
the high soaring Vulture ( Vultur Indicus ) (Kg. adiya paddu), 
with wings turned obliquely upwards, stands foremost, both 
for his size and utility, as public scavenger of animal carcasses 
in which occupation he is assisted by the Pariah dog and the 
crow. Occasionally a solitary eagle (Kg. paddu) may be 
seen in the mountains; a fine specimen of the golden eagle 
(Aquila chrysaetos) came into my possession a few years ago; 
whilst on a mountain slope he was struggling on the ground 
with a large horned owl, both were caught alive. This eagle 
was a fine bird, in sitting posture 15 inches high; with out- 
stretched wings 4 feet 5 inches; the upper part of the head 
and neck light buff, of a light brown and grey down the chest 
and dark brown, nearly black, on the back, and the wings 
tinged with brighter spots. The brilliant eye, with its 
brownish yellow iris and wary look, gave the bird an air 
of intelligence and its formidable curved and pointed bill and 
horny talons kept the inquisitive at a respectful distance. He 
managed to free himself from his chain and escaped. 

The Garuda or Brahmany late (Haliastur Indus) is more 
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frequently seen. His plumage is very handsome, glossy white 
the head, neck and breast, and beautifully brown the hack, 
wings and tail. In Hindoo mythology it is Vishnu’s vehicle 
and therefore held in high veneration by the natives. He is 
a useful bird as he devours noxious reptiles, but sometimes 
he also carries away an unguarded chicken. The Pariah kite 
(Milvus Govinda) is very common and easily recognised by 
its greyish, brown speckled plumage and short shrill screech 
whilst soaring over its domain in small circles. He is the 
scavenger of animal refuse thrown from the cookroom, but 
preys chiefly on reptiles, which he carries off with a swoop, 
and devours flying. The sparrow hawk (Accipiter nisus), 
the Kestrel-falcon (Tinnunculus alandarius), the Sultan and 
the perigrme falcon (Falco peregrinator and peregrinus) are 
not unfrequently seen from the hill tops, soaring over the 
forests in pursuit of their winged prey. The Rajahs used the 
larger kind of falcon, the Kembakki (red bird) for hunting. 
The swiftness and majestic flight of the falcon is proverbial 
with the Cooi'g bards, who sing of the departed hero: u Liko 
the falcon in the sky, thou wast roaming here on earth.” In 
the eagle-fight we have already been introduced to the Great 
Owl (Bubo maximus; Can. guma); but there is also a smaller 
kind, which on house tops in nightly solitude often disturbs and 
frightens with its moaning cry: “Waugh O! Waugh 0!” the 
sleeping inmates, by whom the owl is greatly dreaded. My 
keeping one as a pet some years ago was regarded by the 
Coorgs with grave apprehension and, afterwards, when I was 
laid up with jungle fever, the cause was ascribed to the presence 
of the ominous bird. 

The lnsessores or Perchers are largely represented in each 
of the five tribes. Amongst the Fissirostres there is the gre- 
garious Bee-eater (merops) of both a larger and a smaller green 
variety. They prey upon insects like the swallows, of which 
there are also several species found in Coorg. The Goat- 
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sucker (Caprimulgus Asiaticus) in its modest greyish-black 
plumage is often observed in twilight along hedges or in 
abandoned buildings. Its flight is short and 'noiseless. 
Amongst the beautiful Tragonidae there is the Harpactus 
fasciatus or Malabar Trogon, a solitary bird of splendid 
plumage, that delights in the stillness of the forest, where it 
seizes the flitting insects on the wing. Remarkable for the 
gaudy brilliancy of its light blue plumage is the Indian roller 
or blue J ay (Coracias Indicus). It is frequently seen on jungle 
clearings or coffee estates perched on a solitary dry tree, where 
it freely surveys its hunting ground and discerns with wary look 
any approaching danger. It is difficult to get at, though it may 
be seen all the year round. Nearly allied to the jay are the 
Kingfishers. Of these brilliant birds, which are rather common 
along streams and paddy-fields we have three species: the 
brown headed (Halcyon leucocephalus), the white breasted (11. 
Smyrnensis) and the common Indian kingfisher (Alcedo Ben- 
galensis; Kg. mingotti — fishcatcher). Their habits are similar; 
they live on small fishes such as stickle-backs and minnows; 
perched immovably upon some overhanging twig, they watch 
for a passing fish, upon which they suddenly dart with their 
long sharp bill, and kill and eat it. Their flight is very swift. 
They lay their round white eggs in holes of banks. 

Amongst the Scunsores or Climbers foremost are the 
parrots, which are very numerous in Coorg, especially in 
bamboo jungles. They are remarkable for their beautiful 
colours, their climbing skill, their powerful bill, their fleshy 
tongue and their power of imitating the human voice; they 
are therefore great pets with natives and Europeans. The 
large green species (Palseomis torgatus; Kg. m&le-gini) with 
a rose coloured ring round its neck, is for its docility and 
power of imitation most valued. There is also the blue 
winged Parrokeet (Paleeomis columboides), the blue headed 
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parrokeet (P. cynocephalus) and a pretty dwarf parrot, the 
Indian Lorikeet (Loriculus Vernalis). 

The melancholy stillness of the forests is often interrupted 
by the “tap, tap, tap” of the woodpeckers, of which there are 
several species; the commonest is the one with rufous, speckled 
plumage and red crest (Micropternus Gularis), more scarce 
is the great black woodpecker (Mufleripicus Hodgsoni; Kg. 
Marakotta-pakki) chiefly found in Kiggatn&d. The whole 
plumage is deep black, except the upper part, which, in the 
male, is of a lively red. In its pursuit of insects under the 
bark or in holes of trees, it ascends with great rapidity in a 
screw line, and its tap, tap seems to answer more the purpose 
of disturbing the hidden insects, which it catches in their 
precipitous flight, than to peck a hole into the tree. The 
female deposits 2 or 3 white eggs in the hollows of old trees. 
The flight of the woodpecker is short and generally only 
from tree to tree. 

The Cuckoo-family is represented by the black cuckoo 
(Endynamys Orientalist and the red winged crested cuckoo 
(Coccystes coromandus) both of which are suspected of para- 
sitic habits regarding the disposal of their eggs. 

Of the tribe Tenuiroatrcs or Suctorial birds there is the 
purple honey-sucker (Arachnechtra currucaria), a beautiful 
little bird, glittering like a humming bird with metallic lustre, 
as it flutters over the flowers, whose nectar it sucks with its 
thin long bill. The Indian hoopoe (Upupa Ceylonensis) is 
an active elegant bird with an arched crest upon the head of 
a ruddy buff colour, terminating in black. When in search 
of food, it emits a sound resembling the word hoop, hoop, 
hence its name. During the monsoon it retreats to a drier 
district. 

The tribe Dentirostres has also its representatives in the 
Malabar Woodslirike (Tephrodornis sylvicola) which resem- 
bles a falcon both in form and habits; the black headed 
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Cuckoo-shrike, the orange Mini vet (Pericrotus flammens), the 
large racked-tailed Drongo and the Paradise Flycatcher 
(Tchitrea Paradise; Kg. Ndkare-bdla= ribbon tail) which is 
most elegant in form and plumage. Its dark brown body is 
ornamented by a greenish black crest on the head and two 
pure white lateral tail feathers, which, when the bird flies 
along in wavy curves from bush to bush, present a most grace- 
ful appearance. 

The ITirushes (Merulidae) delight both with their sweet 
song and their pretty plumage. There is the Malabar whist- 
ling thrush (Myiophonus Ilorsfieldi), the blue headed chat 
thrush (Orocetes cinclorhyncus) and the white winged ground 
thrush (Geocichla cyanotus). 

The Neilgherry Blackbird (Merula simillima) goes here 
under the native name of Bhimardja or the Coorg nightin- 
gale, so sweet and powerful is its song. An interesting bird 
of this family is the southern Simitar Babbler, and distin- 
guished for the beauty of its golden plumage, is the Black- 
naped Indian Oriole (Oriolus Indicus). The common Bulbul 
(Pycnonotus pygaeus) may be found throughout the year. 
When pursued, it leads the intruder away from its nest by its 
short flight to other bushes. It sings very sweetly and its 
crimson and black crest look very pretty. The Tailor-bird 
(Orthotomus) is called by the Coorgs “Gfjapakki,” in imita- 
tion of its sharp cutting cry, which is like the noise of saw- 
filing and by its frequent repetition, as painful to the nerves. 
It is common about gardens and groves of trees, and cele- 
brated for the artificial construction of its nest. I have one 
before me. Three leaves of the guava tree are by many 
stitches skilfully drawn together, and give throughout their 
length cover to the nest, the full upper half of one leaf forms 
a curved roof, completely protecting the entrance. It is a 
very active little bird, and, whilst hopping about, jerks up its 
tail, beating time to its piercing cry. It leaves Coorg during 
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the south-west monsoon. Of similar habits is the Wren 
(Prinia; Kg. Chirulichita) of which there are several species. 
The southern yellow Tit (Machlolophus Jerdoni) and the 
Indian White-eye (Zosterops) are also found, the latter in 
great abundance, likewise the Wagtails (Motacilla), which are 
often seen along reaped paddy-fields feeding among cattle on 
various insects. The Coorgs call them Bill&timoni (B&la tail, 
dta play) which coincides with the English name, indicating 
their peculiar habit of wagging their tails. 

Amongst the tribe of Conirostres the first place is taken 
by the most impudent of birds, the common Crow (Corvns 
splendens; Can. kdgi). In Coorg it is less abundant than in 
the low country. Less frequent is the pretty rufous Tree 
Crow, or common Indian Magpie (Dendrocitta rufa), which is 
found in jungles. It is fond of the fruit of the banian and 
its cry is like that of the racked-tailed Drongo (Edolius Ma- 
labaricus) which frequents coffee estates in the bamboo-dis- 
trict. The well known Mynahs, especially the common mynah 
and the grey headed species (Temenuchus Malabaricus) are 
very common, less so the southern Hill-Mynah (Eulabes re- 
ligiosa). They roost in numerous flocks and feed on berries 
and grain of various kinds. They also keep company with 
grazing cattle, feeding on the insects which are disturbed by 
their footsteps. They are remarkable for their power of re- 
peating words and sentences, of imitating laughing, coughing 
and sneezing. To Europeans a pleasing acquaintance of the 
“Old Country” is the “House-Sparrow” (Passer domesticus; Kg. 
mane-pakki- house-bird) which is here as numerous, clamorous 
and amorous as at home! The yellow necked or Jungle 
Sparrow (Passer flavicollis) frequents light jungles and chirps 
exactly like the house-sparrow. The Weaver-bird or bottle- 
nested Sparrow (Ploceus Baya) is more numerous towards 
Mysore, but after the monsoon, when the paddy gets ripe, it 
may be often seen about Mercara in considerable flocks, which 
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perched on a tree keep up a continual chirping. Its pending 
retort-shaped nest, which is over a foot in length, is woven 
of long fine grass. The entrance is from below and formed 
by the two inches wide neck of the retort, the main body of 
the nest is laterally compressed and divided by an open par- 
tition wall into 2 compartments, of, which the lower one is 
occupied by the hatching bird that lays 2 or 3 white little 
eggs. 

There are several species of larks rather common in Coorg. 
They have much the same plumage and habits as our Eu- 
ropean warbling lark, and are sometimes caged by the natives. 

One of the largest birds here is the Hornbill (Buceros 
cavatus; Kg. Maldrapa, male forest, arapa sound, i. e. the fo- 
rest resounding bird). It is upwards of 4 feet in length; 
black on the belly, chin, wings and back, with one band 
across the tail, the rest of which is white, as also the neck 
and parts of the wing. The curved, large bill, which now 
lies before me and which belonged to a male bird, is Vermil- 
lion above, with a black central line, and yellowish on the 
sides, the lower mandible is whitish and the base below the 
eye black. On the upper mandible there is an extraordinary 
prominence of vermillion colour, 4 inches broad and 84 inches 
long, terminating behind in a black curvature and the con- 
cave front uniting its dip with the ridge of the beak, so that 
the two sides rise to a narrow ledge 2 inches above the true 
bill, from which they are distinguished by a black triangular 
stripe. The appendage looks as if 2 horizontal horns were 
superadded to the bill, which from point to gape is in a straight 
line ll£ inches in length, and from point to the end of the 
protuberance I measured lG-£ iuches. The Coorgs make 
powder flasks of its hollow bill and the quills they use for 
writing. The noise of its wings, when flying, is very loud 
and its progress is so slow, that a man can follow it. In its 
prey it is omnivorous. 

ft* 
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Of the third order of birds, the Rasores or Scrapers , Coorg 
can make a goodly show with a variety of Pigeons, of which 
the blue pigeon — Kg. tdrapakki — is the most common, but the 
green and the yellow pigeon and the ring-dove are not scarce 
in the forests. The Peacock (Pavo cristatus; Kg. meilu) with 
its shrill morning call, and the timid jungle fo>vl (Gallus 
Sonneratii; Kg. kddgdli) with its self-betraying “cockadoodle 
doo” are numerous in bamboo jungles, especially during tin 
last few years of bamboo seeding. Both species togetliei 
with the Woodcock and the common Partridge (Perdix cinerea 
Kg. ganjalakki) and the Quail (Coturnix) are at the time ol 
the ragi crop frequently brought to Mercara for sale by a 
class of jungle people who are most expert in catching these 
birds, the voices of which they very cleverly imitate. In the 
neighbourhood of Subramanya peacocks may not be killed, 
as they are believed to be the vehicles of the god residing 
there. The neck-feathers of the jungle cock are much valued 
for their beauty, each being marked by roundish hornlike 
plates of various shades of yellow. The Coorgs keep these 
as trophies, as the Indian does his hairy scalp. The single 
feathers are turned into artificial flies, to fishes the most at- 
tractive bait, and consequently highly prized and dearly paid 
for by the devotee of “the gentle art.” The Crow-pheasant 
or common Coucal (Centropus rufipennis), distinguished by its 
cinnamon brown wings, long tail and crow-like head, is very 
frequently seen on bamboo land, where it hides itself in the 
dense clumps, uttering as it slowly flies away a deep note 
like a monkey. It feeds on insects and small reptiles and is 
eaten by the natives. 

A few representatives of the fourth order of birds, the 
Grallatores or Waders are: the Egret (Egretta flavirostris; Kg. 
balya-p<51e= great crane) which towards the end of the monsoon 
is frequently seen stalking along paddy-fields or streams in 
search of prey. It is white as snow, about 3 feet high with 
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long yellow legs and straight yellow bill. It keeps in small 
flocks. The little green Heron (Butstrides Javanicus; Kg. 
kiru-p<51e= small crane), the Indian Waterhen (Gallinula) and 
the Plover or Peev.it [Kg. uppu-tfte, imitating its cry) are 
found in marshy places, likewise the Snipe (Gallinago stenura; 
Kg. bandu-koneya=rmud squatter) whose flesh is in great 
estimation with the Coorgs and Europeans; also the green 
Sandpiper (Aclitis Ochropus) may occasionally be seen. 

As there are no large tanks in Coorg, few of the Natatores 
or swimming birds are to be found. There is only the Wild 
Duck or Teal of a larger and smaller species, which the Coorgs 
call K<5ku and Yerande-pakki; the latter dive under the water, 
as soon as they observe a hunter and remain submerged for 
a long time. Geese and Turkeys are kept domesticated, but 
the cold and wet monsoon weather does not agree with 
turkeys. 

A rapid glance over the remaining portion of the Coorg 
Fauna will be arrested by but a few species of general interest. 
The Beptilcs are represented by two kinds of Tortoises, a 
variety of Lizards, Snakes and Frogs. 

The Tortoises are found in paddy-fields and small tanks. 
The shell of one in my possession is 1 1 inches long and 7 
inches broad, but of a bony nature, unfit for ornamental use. 
Since the devastations of the coffee-borer common Lizards, 
Bloodsuckers, and Chameleons, all of them insect-feeders, 
have become of greater importance to the agriculturist. 
Alligators are occasionally seen in the Kdveri, especially near 
Bdmaswdmy Kanawd. Last year one of 9 feet in length was 
caught in Beppunad with a woman’s nose-ring and a silver 
bracelet in his stomach. 

Snakes are rather plentiful in Coorg, but the subject has 
not yet received sufficient attention, to enable me to give the 
correct name of the different species. Classifying them as 
poisonous and harmless snakes, the native name may at least 
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serve to lead the curious upon the right track. The Cobra 
dicapella or Hood Snake (Naia tripudians; Kg. Nallapdmbu— 
good snake, in the sense of Eumenides?) is more frequent in 
the bamboo than in the in hie district, and often takes posses- 
sion of an out-hill for its habitation, but also deserted huts 
and the thick thatch of out-liouses are its favourite haunts. It 
is kept and worshipped in demon temples and sometimes in 
rooms to guard treasure. In a specimen 5 feet long just 
examined, the hood which is formed by the expanded skin of 
the neck, when the snake is excited, measured 7 inches in 
length and 4| in breadth. It is whitish in front and black 
on the lower part of the back, shading off into brown and 
white towards the flattened head; in the middle of the hood 
there is a peculiar mark resembling a pair of spectacles with 
the bridge downward, the frame being white and the space 
of the imaginary glasses black. Before an attack the cobra 
half raises its coiled body into a graceful curve, dilates its 
hood and swaying to and fro, its bifid tongue quivering all 
the while, it keeps its victim spell bound with its fiendish 
brilliant eyes, till it darts forward and hissing inflicts its 
deadly wound. In spite of the most strenuous exertions of 
science, combined with benevolence, no infallible remedy has 
yet been discovered against the bite of the cobra, and all the 
boasted native charms have proved worthless, though snake 
charmers have by their knowledge of the habits of the cobra 
and by the influence of the melancholy strain of their rude 
flageolet acquired a great power over the reptile. 

The number of the poison fangs of this and all other 
venomous snakes, is but two, one in front of each side of the 
upper jaw, and they lie flat along the roof of the serpent’s 
mouth, whilst at rest. The fangs arc curved inside and as 
sharp as the finest needle, yet they are hollow and their root 
is in direct communication with the venom lucts behind them. 
In biting the same muscle that raises the fangs compresses 
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the venom ducts and by the force of the actual bite a drop 
of the venom is injected through the channel of the fangs into 
tho tiny wound and in a few minutes the whole system of the 
victim is poisoned and inevitable death ensues. Varieties of 
the cobra with hood and mark are the Pillandi-murga and 
the kdd-murga, the former is greyish white and 1 to 1 £ foot 
long, the latter is dark brown; their bite is less poisonous. 
The Kare-n&da (black snake) with white marks about the 
throat, is 8 or 10 feet long and very rapid in its movements. 
It is found in dense forests and is sometimes washed down 
by the mountain torrents. Its bite causes death within half 
an hour. The late Rajah is said to have ascertained the 
power of the venom by experimenting upon sheep and buf- 
faloes. The bite of the Patte-kolaka produces festering 
sores over the body; the Coorgs string the bones of this snake 
together and wear them as a charm against sores or swelling 
of the glands. There are three kinds of Cardamom-snakes: 
the green, the black and the grey Mandoli or Kumme- 
pdmbu or Kurudu-mandoli which during the day are in a 
state of torpor, but active at night. On this account tho 
natives term them “blind snakes”; they are often trodden 
upon by the cardamom cultivators, but a certain charm is 
said to render tho poison innocuous. The kddu-bale and 
kdre-balc muri or the jungle and tank Bracelet-snakes have 
white rings round their dark body, which become visible 
when the snakes are irritated. They are from 4 to 6 feet in 
length. The Pachi-balli-murga is dangerous to cattle whilst 
grazing. 

Amongst the innocuous snakes the largest is the Peram- 
pdmbu (big snake) or Rock-snake, a kind of Boa constrictor, 
which grows to a length of 12 to 15 feet and has in thick- 
uess the girth of a man’s thigh. It even devours spotted deer 
and, after the monsoon, is often shot by Coorgs in the carda- 
mom jungles. Next in size is the Black-tank or Rat-snake 
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{Kg. karingere) which catches mice and small reptiles. It 
frequently lives upon the thatched roofs of native houses and 
its flesh is eaten by the lower classes. Remarkable for its 
beauty and graceful evolutions is the green Whip-snake {Kg. 
pache-pilmbu), which is commonly seen in shrubs. In native 
opinion it enjoys the imaginary purity and sanctity of the 
Brahmin and its skin is said to get blistered by the very sha- 
dow of man, falling upon it! An extraordinary forest-snake 
is the K&nam-p&mbu, which is said to have a crest upon its 
head like a cock. The one foot long Ira-tale or two-headed 
snake is considered as capable of progressing equally well 
forwards or backwards, being gifted with a head at either end 
of its body. The flying snake or IViram-pAmbu is very thin, 
of a brownish black colour and 18 inches long. Equally 
thin, but shorter is the Elat-Ani-murgu or writing-stile-snake, 
which is black with white spots. Other harmless snakes are: 
the Billulli, the Niru-kuduma, the Tflra-pdmbu or cane- 
snake, etc. 

The Batrachums , or the family of Frogs , fill the air with 
heir croaking concert before the monsoon and during the 
occasional breaks, prognosticating impending rain. There is 
the large bull-frog, which makes itself heard at night, the 
common brown frog, which chiefly infests paddy-fields and 
tanks, and a small green frog, that lives on shrubs and trees; 
but all of them are feeders on insects, which they catch very 
cleverly. Toads, very ugly and very large, are found wher- 
ever there is a convenient hiding place on damp ground. 

The river KAveri and its affluents and the small native 
tanks and even the paddy-field rills are well stocked with a 
great variety of Fishes , which are caught by every class of 
natives, who have leisure for and take pleasure in the sport. 
Shooting, angling, netting, basketing and poisoniug with 
Cocculus Indicus are the usual methods of fishing. For the 
following remarks I am chiefly indebted to Dr. Nash's list of 
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14 Coorg fishes and Colonel Puckle’s “Memorandum” on 
Fishes about Bangalore. 

The queen of Coorg fishes in size and quality is the 
Lady-Fish , , Callichrous (Silurus) chekra H. B. or B&le-minu 
as the Coorgs call it, on account of its resemblance in white- 
ness and smoothness to the inside of the plantain-tree-bark. 
They distinguish 3 kinds of decreasing size: the Patna-btlle, 
the Bdle and the Kinclia-Mle. Next in size and excellence 
of its flesh is the Blade Cat-Fish , Clarias magur H. B. — Kg. 
Kulla-bare? — of a dark green colour approaching to blakish 
purple on the back and fading to a greenish white; it is chiefly 
reared in tanks, spawns in the mud and is full of eggs in 
April, May and June. 

Similar in appearance and size is the Blade Murl — Oplii- 
ocephalus striatus — Kg. Bare-mfnu. It lives in muddy tanks, 
guards its young till they are about 2 inches long, before 
which they may be seen swimming in two lines above their 
parent. It grows up to 2 feet in length and is of a dull brow- 
nish green on the sides, darker on the back and whitish be- 
neath. The Painted Murl — Ophioccplialus marulius II. B. 
{Kg. K&vdri-barc?) is a very handsomely marked fish of 4 
feet in length; upon the darkish grey ground there are white 
markings like flowers, hence its name “Flower Murl”. It is 
found in the Kdvdri and other deep river pools. They spawn 
in April and May. 

The Blade Dhole (Ophioccplialus gachua II. B.) grows to 
within one foot in length and is commonly found in clear 
tanks. Its colour is greyish green with irregular herring bone 
bands of lighter colour. The anal and dorsal fins arc dark 
grey, the edges being tipped with the light green belly colour, 
but the pectoral fins arc dull orange and strongly marked 
with dark grey dotted bars. 

The Painted Dhole is like the former in shape, size and 
colour, but the head is handsomely mottled and banded and 9 

o 
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or 10 distinct blotched bands below and 8 or 9 dark coloured 
bands above them run along the sides of the body. The low- 
er jaw is marked on each side by 4 black dots. 

The Stone Loach (Nemacheilus striatus. Day; Kg. P&l- 
avari?) is found in sandy and stony river bottoms, where they 
lie hidden until disturbed or rising for air, when they quickly 
come to the surface and as speedily return. It is a small fish; 
its silvery sides and yellowish brown back are dotted with 
black. There is a well defined dot at the base of the caudal 
fin, which gives at the first glance the appearance of the little 
fish having an eye at each end. If well dressed it is fair 
eating. 

The Manincha or Malanchi-mfnu (slimy fish) is a kind of 
Eel, that grows to a length of C feet and is perhaps identical 
with the Murana maculata. Its flesh is very good eating and 
highly esteemed by the natives for its medicinal qualities 
against piles. 

The Indian Trout (Garra Jerdoni. Day; Kg. Pandi-mfnu 
i. c. Pig-fish) may be found in all the mountain nullahs; it is 
about G inches long, its head and neck arc thick like those 
of a pig, hence its name. Its colour is a mottled green and 
grey. It has a suctorial dish under the chin, by which it 
cau attach itself to rocks. 

The Carp or Roach (Pontius) occurs in several varieties 
all of which arc esteemed good eating. 

The Banded Gold-fin (IWilius cocsa) is an exceedingly 
pretty fish about 5 inches long .and found only in shallow 
running streams. The back is greyish blue, with 8 or 9 lateral 
darker bands, the sides are silvery with blue reflections and 
fading to white below. 

The Silver-fish (Cliclla cultellus) is of about the same size 
as the former, handsomely shaped and covered with brilliant, 
silvery scales, which arc easily rubbed off. 

brom August till November the flooded paddy-fields give 
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shelter to numerous little fishes from half an inch to 4 inches 
in length, the smallest is the bitter Keipe, next the Kumbala- 
kotte, the'Koile, the Ponakani and the Avari. They are 
eagerly caught by the natives who are very fond of fish curry. 

The shells, which I have been able to collect in Coorg 
comprise the following: 3 species of the Genus Unio, 2 species 
of the Genus Helix, the Genus Melania, the Genus Paludina, 
the Cyrena Malaccensis and the Cyclophorus excellens. The 
Helicidac are eaten by the natives. 

With the termination of the monsoon the insect world, in 
its varied and often brilliant array, asserts its dominion in the 
sunny air, the reinvigorated vegetation, on the placid waters 
and the warm ground. Then is the time for the entomologist 
to enrich his collection with fresh specimens of the different 
insect forms, and certainly Coorg offers a rich reward to the 
enthusiastic lover of nature. A small collection of Coorg 
Beetles, sent to a German entomologist, was highly appreci- 
ated for the variety and beauty of its species. Almost every 
family of the Coleoptcra has its numerous representatives and 
even a glance over them all, were I able to enumerate them, 
would be too much for the patience of the reader. Passing 
over the beautiful family of the Cicindeluhr or Band-runners 
and the still more brilliant Bnprcstidm and Elaterkke, the 
powerful family of the Scarab acidic with 
the giant Stag-beetle (Lucanus Malabari- 
eus) over 3 inches in length and with light 
brown elytra; our attention will be arrest- 
ed by the formidable looking Cerambycida) 
or Long-horns, for amongst this family 
we find the contemptible and yet terrible 
little enemy of the coffee planters in Coorg 
and Southern India generally: the Coffee- 
Borer (Clytus Coffeopliagus or Xylotreehus quadrupcs) of 
which our woodcut gives a very good representation. The 
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full grown beetle is about three quarters of an inch long 
and the male is considerably smaller; both have an elongated 
cylindrical body and are equally marked. The head is small 
and depressed; the eyes are large and brilliant with a small 
whitish indentation near the root of the antenna, which are 
of moderate length, filiform, eleven jointed and pointed at 
the tip, the first joint being thicker and the second shorter 
than the rest. The mandibles are short, strong and incurved. 
The prothorax is slightly oval, nearly as broad as long, covered 
with greyish green minute hairs and marked by three black 
roundish spots, the middle one being four times larger than 
those on the sides. The elytra are thin but horny, long and 
slightly tapering; on a black ground there arc three symmetri- 
cally curved, greenish, transverse lines and a perpendicular 
one at the base forming on the left wing with the first curve 
the letter y. The last pair of legs arc particularly long and 
indicate by their strong light brown femora considerable 
walking and jumping powers; the other joints arc black and 
the tarsi armed with bifid claws. The beetles arc most 
numerous directly after the monsoon, but many stragglers 
appear all the year round. They arc diurnal in their habits, 
not gregarious or migratory and unaffected by light at night. 

f They arc generally quiescent during the cool 
hours of the day, reposing on the bark of the 
coffee stem or under the leaves, but the warm 
sunshine calls forth their full activity. The 
female beetle is more plentiful and constantly 
busy with depositing her eggs on the sunny 
side of the stem alongside and into the natural 
fissures of the bark. As the beetle moves over 
The telescopic the stem, the ovipositor which is a telescopic 

Ovipositor, highly - . . . , 

magnified. tube is in constant activity, sweeping like the 
finest hair-brush over and into every little cavity, and 
with unerring instinct she stops at the proper place and 
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securely fastens one or several eggs; but it is difficult to say 
how many altogether, perhaps not over 100. The beetle does 
not attack the tree and dies after a fortnight The ova, just 
perceptible to the naked eye and in groups of 3 to 8 appear 
under the microscope whitish, elongated and pointed at the 
top and are so securely hidden, that they become visible only 
on removing part of the corky layers of the bark. The ova 
gradually enlarge till after 12 or 15 days the white membrane 
bursts and the young grub of the size of a maggot begins to 
exercise its mandibles, eating its way into the juicy part of 
the soft bark and gradually into the hard wood of the tree. 
It is in this state of the larva that the insect has its longest 
existence of about 9 months and commiis such fearful havoc. 
The full grown larva, is about three-fourths to one inch in 
length, broadest at the head and tapering behind; of a pale 
yellow or whitish colour and fleshy appearance. The body con- 
sists of eleven segments, has no legs, but some of the abdomi- 
nal rings have small tubercles on the back, which aid the insect 
in moving forward. The head is hard, flattened above, of 
a brown colour and armed with powerful mandibles, with 
which it reduces the wood to a fine powder for its food and, 
having passed it through its body, the glutinous powder is 
accumulated behind and so closely packed, that the tunnel 
is completely filled up and inaccssible from without. The 
first working of the larva in and under the bark leaves an 
unmistakable trace behind in a clearly defined swelling of 
the wounded bark, which sometimes cracks along the course 
of the larva. With the growth of the larva the tunnel also 
enlarges and its progress is in a most irregular manner wind- 
ing up and clown the tree and penetrating to the very end 
of the tap root, but though there may be as many as 20 or 30 
larvte at a time in one tree, their tunnels do neither coalesce, 
nor do they emerge on its surface. When near its transform- 
ation into the pupa state, the larva turns towards the bark 
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and often makes a clear horizontal sweep round the alburnum, 
so that the tree must die and snaps off at the least touch. 
This last operation of the borer accounts for the sudden sickly 
change in a tree, seeming shortly before to be in perfect 
health and frequently occurs shortly after the March and 
April showers, succeeding a period of very dry weather. The 
flow of sap in the reinvigorated tree may also induce the 
larva to turn towards the bark, for, contrary to other boring 
insects, the Coffee-xylotrechus revels in die most juicy green- 
wood and dies in a dry stem. In its last lodgement the pupa 
occupies a spacious cell, prepared by the larva and separated 
from the outside by merely the bark or a thin layer of wood. 
The pupa is yellowish white like the larva exhibiting the 
outlines of the future beetle shining through the covering 
membrane. In this quiescent state, the head towards the 
bark, the pupa remains for about two months in its dark 
chamber, when it emerges from jis pupa covering, matures 
its beetle nature and with its powerful jaws cats its way 
through the bark, where afterwards a small round hole will 
iudicate its departure, to perpetrate its pernicious work on an 
extended scale by a numerous progeny. The w hole existence 
of the coffee borer from the egg to the death of the beetle 
docs not exceed 12 months. Its presence in a coflee tree 
becomes apparent by the sickly look of the tree, the older 
leaves of which become yellow and the young shoots peculi- 
arly twisted. The formed coffee berries do not ripen and fall 
olf with the leaves and the tree dries up or lingers in a sickly, 
unfertile condition. Its destructive operations arc not con- 
fined to particular localities, but spread almost all over the 
coffee growing districts in Southern India, and the devasta- 
tions and consequent loss on many coffee estates arc the more 
lamentable, the less chance there is of finding an immediate 
and reliable remedy. The insect, which is no doubt indigen- 
ous, has through various collateral causes, real and hypo- 
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thetieal, such as: the destruction of forests, abnormal seasons, 
dying of bamboos, disturbance of the balance in the local 
fauna etc. increased to an enormous extent, so as to render 
its presence a pest to coffee cultivation since the year 1865, 
a pest which spread to an alarming degree all over the Pro- 
vince. The removal and destruction of far gone trees, the 
scraping, rubbing and washing with acids healthy ones, to 
remove or destroy the ova, the shading in dry localities with 
permanent shade trees such as the charcoal and jack trees, 
proper cultivation — these and others are the remedial and 
preventive measures, recommended .by practical agriculturists 
and also by the Commissioner, whom the Government deput- 
ed tc investigate this important subject. 

A beetle, neither notorious for destructive habits nor par- 
ticularly useful, but interesting on account of the brilliant 
phenomenon it affords, when swarming in myriads on trees 
and shrubs during tlic warm April and May nights, is the 
Fire-fly (Lampyrissplendidula; Ky. Minambulu i. c. glittering 
insect). It is not peculiar to Coorg, but in abundance and 
brilliancy no where else seen like here. A thunder storm, 
succeeded by a rich shower, has closed a sultry day. The 
sun has set unobserved, 'flic western sky is overhung with 
clouds. In the cloudless cast, the full moon rises slowly. 
The air perfectly pellucid, the stars glittering in fresh glory; 
not a breath of wind; all still. You turn from the broad red 
orb of the rising moon to the host of golden stars on the deep 
azure, from them to the massive banks of clouds, lit up here 
by faint lightnings, there by the pale beams of the moon 
their bold edges fringed with silver, and wonder at the beau- 
ties of tlic world above, where on the dark blue depths of 
heaven light seems to vie with light in the illumination of 
the vast dome, built by the unseen Master. Now, as by ma- 
gic, a curtain of clouds is drawn over this glorious view 
above; but a scene of strange beauty is spread below. Shrub 
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and bush and tree, as far as the eye can reach, burn with 
fairy light. The ground, the air, teem with lustre, every 
leaf seems to have its own enchanting lamp. The valley at 
your feet, the wooded hills at your right and left, the dark 
distant forest, all are lit up and gleam in ever varying splen- 
dour, as if every departed star had sent a representative to 
bear his part in this nightly illumination of the dark earth. 
Whence all at once these innumerable lights? No sound is 
heal’d, silently all these shining throngs pass before you in 
fantastic confusion. Look at this bush, that tree! Myriads 
of fiery sparks brighten up with phosphoric glare through 
the labyrinth of leaves and branches; a moment and they 
vanish. Now they flash up brighter than ever, as if this 
world of magic lustre was animated by pulsations keeping 
regular time. You sit and look, and think you could sit all 
night beholding the fairy scene! 

Among the membrane winged Insects (Hymenoptcra) we 
must pay a grateful tribute to the Honey-bee , for the Coorg 
honey is plentiful and of an excellent flavour. Some bees 
build their hives in hollow trees (Tude-jdnu) some in rocks 
(Iled-jdnu) others on shrubs (Kdlu-jenu), they are most fre- 
quently found in Surlabi-muttu-ndd, in Yeddava-nad, Gaddi- 
ndd, Mudikdri-ndd and Kiggat-ndd, where I saw a rock called 
Tcmbare, on which from 200 to 300 beehives are to be found. 
In the forests on some trees, especially the Gony-mara, there 
are from 100 to 200 hives. A jungle tribe, the Jdnu-kurubas, 
gather the honey in the month of June. Having hit upon 
a hive in a hollow tree, they tie a bamboo, the short cut 
branches of which form a convenient ladder, to the tree during 
the day time and at night, provided with a basket attached 
to a long rope and lined with leaves, they climb up with a 
strongly smoking torch which they hold near the hive. The 
alarmed and half stunned bees fly away and their honeycombs 
are removed and let down in the basket. Whilst thus eng- 
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aged, the Kurubas have a peculiar song, made for the occa- 
sion and expressing their feigned sympathy with the spoliated 
bees, so rudely disturbed of their nightly rest. The Kurubas 
sell the honey at seers for the rupee. The wax has to be 
delivered for a pittance to the contractor of jungle produce, 
who as Government agent is alone entitled to sell it at the 
rate of 2-\ annas per see v of 24 rupees weight. 

Wasp and Hornet-nests, suspended from trees like invert- 
ed cabbage-heads, are frequently met with in jungles and are 
better left alone, for their inmates attack any intruder with 
painful stings. Small and large Ants of a black and red 
colour are very numerous and maintain the ferocious character 
of the family, pursuing the disturber of the domicile of their 
bustling community and inflicting severe bites upon the un- 
fortunate victim. They play an important part in the cleans- 
ing and purifying department of the economy of nature. 
Their structures, domestic economy and transport operations 
of objects many times larger than their own bodies, excite 
admiration. 

Of the numerous and most beautiful family of Lepidoptera 
or Butterflies and Moths Coorg presents a goodly show, but 
though fine collections of them have been made, their classi- 
fication is still uncompleted. With the close of the monsoon 
the Lantana hedges and especially the sandy banks of streams 
seem to be the rendezvous of c great variety of butterflies, of 
wdiich some are distinguished for their size and brilliant 
colouring. Three species of similar size and shape chiefly 

attract our attention: the 

with black velvety upper wings of about 6 inches in width 

and light blue under wings; the 

with similar upper wings and the swallow tailed lo^er wings 
ornamented with a pale yellow satin-like spot; the most 

beautiful, however, is the 

the black upper and lower wings of which are dotted all over 

10 
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with minute brilliant green little dots, in addition to which 
the tailed lower wing is marked with a brilliant greenish blue 
large spot. A darting showy butterfly is the green mottled 

A slowly moving but 

high soaring butterfly is the large winged yellow speckled 

Distinguished amongst the 

moths for the swiftness and power of their flight are those 
that appear in the twilight (CVespuseiilaria), called Hawk- 
moths, which include the remarkable Death’s-head-moth, the 
Sesia; the Sphinx of the vine, of the oleander, the caterpillar 
of which I found in great numbers on Cinchona trees, and 
many others. Amongst tlio.se that come forth at night 
(Nocturna), the largest perhaps amongst all the moths is the 

Atlas a beautiful specimen 

of which I caught only a few days ago on a Lantana hedge 
and which measures nearly 10 inches across the wings; the 
ground colour of the wings is a warm brown, with reddish 
brown curved bands faced by white black lines dividing the 
wings nearly into halves, a similar band running across the 
body and a little over the wings with an outward curve. The 
whole space encircled by these bands is of a deeper brown 
colour and ornamented by four triangular transparent mica- 
like spots set in black rims and by a small, elyptieal second 
spot on each of the upper wings. These are curved down- 
wards, tipped with an orange band and a black eye, which 
gives the extremities of the wings a striking resemblance to 
a serpent’s head. The upper wings are edged with a fine 
black wavy line and the lower wings with black dots sur- 
rounded by yellowish bands. The male is of a darker hue 
than the female and whilst the an ten me of the former are 
broad bipectinate and like a feather in miniature, those of 
the female are narrow. Another large and beautiful moth 
of the same group is the gi'eenish-white swallow tailed Lithosia 
sanguinobuta, 6 inches in width. Its upper wings are orna- 
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mented with a crimson line on the front edge and two lunular 
ocelli or spots of a black and crimson, shading off into a pale 
rose colour; the lower wings, which terminate in long twisted 
tails, are marked with similar spots. The Bombycidm, to 
which the former moths seem to belong are represented by 
several other fine species, especially the genus Saturnia. 
There are some moths, of a light brown colour, belonging to 
the same genus, the caterpillars of which attach their silken 
cocoons, to the branches of the “Carey a arborea”. They are 
chiefly found in the open parts of Kiggatn&d, and the trees 
are sometimes covered with clusters of these pale yellow 
cocoons. The thread of this silk is so interwoven and 
gummed together that the cocoons seem to be worthless for 
any practical purpose. 

The larva of the Zenzcra Coffcopliaga, commonly called 
“Red Borer” on account of its colour, is found in coffee and 
young Casuarina trees. It burrows its tunnel chiefly along 
the pith, leaving an open communication with the outside of 
the tree through which its globular woody excrements are 
discharged and which betray the active enemy within. A 
wire run up through the hole or stopping up the orifice with 
a peg are the safest means for destroying the insect, which 
otherwise is apt to take a horizontal turn in its progress and 
thereby to cut off’ the upper part of the tree. Its devastations 
are however insignificant compared with the “White Coffee- 
Borer”. It is not usual to find more than one red borer in 
a tree. In its chrysalis state it is enveloped in a delicate 
silken cocoon. The moth measures about three-quarters of 
an inch across the wings which are pure white, and spotted 
with small dots of a bluish-black. The body is marked with 
a large black spot and the abdomen with rings of the same 
colour. The antennm of the male are bipectinate to about 
their middle. 

Still more destructive to young coffee plants is the 

10 * 
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“ Ringer ”, the larva of the moth Agrotis Sagetum , as identified 
by Dr. Bidie. At times it multiplies to such an extent, that 
many acres of young coffee are rapidly destroyed by it, 
unless checked in its devastating course. The “Ringer” 
gnaws off a circle of the bark just above the ground, stops 
the circulation of the sap, and thus of course kills the plant. 
The grub is an inch in length, of a greyish black colour and 
lives in the ground. Its agency for evil is active only at 
night time when its natural foes, the birds etc. are at roost, 
and vegetable gardens, especially when planted with beans 
and potatoes, are equally subject to its attacks, which are only 
checked by digging it up close to the destroyed plant, or by 
applying quicklime to the ground. The moth measures 
about one and three-quarters of an inch from wing to wing. 
The upper wings are of a clouded brown and the lower pair 
of a greyish or bluish white colour. The Charcoal tree (Sponia 
Wightii) is infested by the larva of the family Ilcirialidce. It 
is a very lively creature from 3 to 4 inches long, pale red, 
with 8 pairs of feet. Its large burrow in the tree is easily 
detected by the protruding bag-like cover over tlie entrance, 
consisting of a texture of threads mixed up with powdered 
Wood. The moth, when in repose, bends down its greyish 
brown wings which measure nearly 4 inches across. 

Of the Ilcmiptcra or halfwinged insects there are some 
brilliant but disagreeably odoriferous species. The white and 
the black bug have come to notice by their attacking coffee, 
but the brown or scaly bug (Lecanium Coffeoe, Walker) is the 
more dreaded species. The male as is usual with moths is 
innocuous save as the progenitor of evil, but the female after 
feeding on tlie sap of the tender shoots or bark, scatters its 
hundreds of eggs over the coffee tree, the branches of which 
are soon covered, and the foliage greatly suffers, while part of 
the berries turn black and fall off. The bug generally first 
appears in some sheltered damp ravine, but rapidly spreads 
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over an estate and after 2 or 3 seasons disappears leaving 
"he trees in an exhausted condition. Still it is not so much 
dreaded as the “White Borer”; for the bug-covered trees re- 
cover with propitious weather, and sometimes appear to com- 
pensate their owner for the temporary curtailment of produce 
by an unusually heavy crop. 

Amongst the clamorous Chirpers the large Cicada or 
“Knife-grinder” is conspicuous for the tremendous noise which 
it creates on a sunny day in a bamboo-clump or in a grove 
on Bane land. It is nearly three inches in length. 

The Diptera or two-winged insects are largely repre- 
sented and some much dreaded, such as the Gadflies and 
Musquitoes (Culex irritans) which torment man and beast. 

The Blue-bottle, like the vulture, makes its mysterious 
appearance, wherever animal substances are decaying. The 
common House-fly is at times very numerous, but its benefi- 
cient moisture absorbing services are hardly appreciated. Just 
before the monsoon Fleas (Pulex irritans), which are at large, 
seem to seek a sheltering abode in houses and become a great 
nuisance, but with the cold weather they make themselves 
scarce. Passing over the beautiful Dragon flies, 

“That flutter round the Jasmine stems, 

Like winged flowers or flying gems,” 

our attention is arrested by the destructive Termite or White 
Ant, which also belongs to the order Neuroptera or nerve- 
winged insects. White ants are not so numerous in Coorg 
as on the coast, but buildings in the province are not free 
from their attacks, which they carry on in the light excluding 
mud-galleries which they construct on every exposed sub- 
stance, they seek to consume. Their conical shaped mud- 
nests, which are sometimes 10 feet high, deserve the name 
of ant-hills, if compared with the tiny insect-architect. They 
are frequently seen in the dry Kanawd district, where the bark 
and alburnum of sandalwood trees seem to have great attrac- 
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tions for the white ant. The habits of the Termites have 
been exhaustively described by Kirby and Spence, Dr. Lardner 
and other naturalists. 

The order Orthoptera , or straight winged insects, contains 
besides the familiar Cockroach, silvery grey Fish-insect or 
Lepisma, Cricket, Grasshopper and Locust, some singular 
looking creatures, namely: the “Walking-sticks”, the “Leaf-in- 
sects”, and “Mantis” which are not unfrequently found in 
Coorg. The “Walking-sticks” or spectres (Phasmidae) closely 
resemble a vivified twig. When at rest the two pairs of 
posterior legs lie close to the slender body and the two an- 
terior legs are joint and projected, covering with the 5 inches 
long body a space of 10 inches, jit least in the specimen now 
before me. It is but seldom provided with wings; the long 
legs are three jointed and the femurs armed with short spines. 
The ‘‘Leaf-insect” (Phy Ilium siccifolium) is nearly 5 inches 
in length and midway 2 inches broad; its bright green body 
is on both sides expanded like a leaf and on it rest the two 
reticulated green wings, joining their back-seams like the 
mid-rib of a natural leaf, from which the opposite side-ribs 
branch off’ at regular intervals. The first two joints of the 
6 legs arc likewise green and expanded like the petiolary 
stipules of the lime tree; the last joint is short and provided 
with claws. The head is rather large and depressed, the eyes 
protruding and yellow, and the antenna*. very short. In the 
Mantis or praying insect, the front limbs are folded as in tlic 
attitude of prayer. With these sabre-like forelegs the repu- 
tedly sanctimonious mantis entraps and decapitates the small 
insects on which it feeds. When two “Mantis” are placed 
opposite each other, they will fight with extreme ferocity like 
a pair of game cocks. A most extraordinary species is the 
dry-leaf-mantis which seems to be a compound of the three 
before-mentioned insects. It has the forelegs of the “Mantis”, 
the thorax and posterior legs of the “Walking-stick” and the 
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wings of the a Leaf-insect”, with some peculiarities of its own. 
The head, with its large elyptical protruding eyes, its horn- 
like appendage and filiform antennse, has a formidable appear- 
ance, which is heightened by its erect position as it bends 
upright the expanded protorax and puts forth its powerful 
long forelegs; the torax is like a thin stick one inch long, and 
the wings which overlap each other and are bent downwards 
resemble a withered leaf. The long legs have at the extre- 
mities of the first joint a lateral expansion of the same colour 
as that of the whole insect, which is a liglit-brown. 

Amongst the Aptera or wingless insects we need only 
mention the Centipedes and Millepedes which are rather 
numerous in Coorg, especially the “Scolopcndra” the bite of 
which causes severe pain and the “Julus” which is frequently 
found under the bark of trees, coiled up like a watch spring. 
Other unpopular parasitic genera, comprised in this order and 
which are coextensive with man’s habitation, are not wanting 
in Coorg, especially among the uncleanly low caste people. 

The Arachnidav or Spiders and Scorpions have also their 
numerous representatives The “Coorg Spider” abounds in 
all parts of the province. Its central globular black body is 
supported by 8 hairlike 2\ inches long legs, which give it 
a ghastly appearace. These spiders arc gregarious and haunt 
dark and damp places, where often thousands are crowded 
together forming one black mass, which, if disturbed, disent- 
angles itself with astonishing rapidity and spreads in every 
direction. 

The yellow banded spider is an interesting object for 
observation, as it spans its extensive curious web on sunny 
thoroughfares, watching in the centre for its prey and rushing 
at the least vibration along the disturbed thread, to catch the 
unfortunate intruder. The largest spider perhaps in existence 
is the “Mygale” which lives in the ground. The one in my 
possession is from a coffee estate. Its body is two inches 
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and a half in length and one inch broad and the longest leg 
over 3 inches. The upper mandibles terminate in downward 
curved horny claws, with which it wounds its victims, the 
poison being conveyed through the perforated claws. It is 
of a greyish colour alternately marked along the legs with 
pal$ yellow and black bands. The creature is covered with 
grey bristles which are longest on the legs. 

Scorpions (Can. Chtflu), especially the large greenish black 
kind, are frequently met with on damp ground under large 
stones or near decaying trees, where they attain a size of 
over six inches in length. Their sting is very painful and 
the wound causes a considerable swelling of the injured limb 
that lasts for several days. The smaller greyish-yellow kind 
occurs chiefly in damp rooms and its sting is less painful. 

The class Crustacea has its representatives in several kinds 
of Crabs (Can. Nalli), that live under stones, in streams 
(kallalli), in paddy-fields (hullalli) and on damp ground 
(mandalli), and are eagerly eaten by the natives. A mother 
of the Yeddavamid people will exhort her children with the 
proverb: 

“Eat Kallalli and you will become a clover man; 

Eat Hullalli and yon will become brave as a tiger; 

Eat Mandalli and you will become master of the bouse.” 

The land-crabs often do great mischief to cultivation, 
especially to coffee-nurseries in damp ravines. 

Of the Annelides the “Coorg Leeches” {Can. jigini) im- 
press themselves on the memory of every one who ventures 
during the monsoon into the jungles. They are from one to 
two inches in length, very slender and astonishingly swift in 
attacking their victims. Thousands of leeches seem to keep 
right and left watch for the approaching wanderer, walking 
along a jungle pathway, and should he stop for a moment, 
the bloodthirsty creatures make up to him in their peculiar 
doubling-up way of progress from every quarter, and woe to 
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him, should they unobserved gain access to any bare part of 
his feet; they will bleed him unmercifully till he feels the 
blood trickling down. The wounds produce with some con- 
stitutions festering sores. A simple means for keeping them 
off is a little salt-bag round the ankle. The medicinal leech 
[Can. atte) is also found in tanks and made use of in the 
Hospital. 

3. Meteorological and climatic conditions of Coorg. 

Though Coorg is but a small country, yet its high 
mountain ridges and narrow valleys, its wood-clad hill slopes 
and open champaign tracts greatly influence the atmospheric 
conditions of the locality. Still the dry eastern or Kanawe 
district may in the mean present as constant a climate as the 
moist hilly tract along the Ghats or the Mercara plateau. 
We have to distinguish the hot, the rainy and the cold season, 
though throughout the year the atmosphere is not without 
humidity which is precipitated cither in dense mists or in 
showers of rain. From the end of December to the end of 
March, rain, indeed, is scarce, but in the mornings and evenings 
the valleys are seldom free from fogs or dews. During these 
months the dry east wind prevails, which has long ceased to 
carry remains of north-east monsoon clouds to the Western 
Ghats. Tc wards the end of March the clouds begin to collect 
towards the south-west and the cooling sea breeze blows with 
more regularity over the Ghats. In April and May the sun 
increases in power, banks of massive clouds extend along the 
western horizon, and occasional thunderstorms and showers, 
indicating the approach of the monsoon, cool the atmosphere 
which is warm and moist. The thunderstorms during this 
season are even more impressive than in the low country. 
Mountains of clouds, in double and treble ranges, float against 
each other with the order of armies. The sound as of heavy 
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can-non is heard from a distance; solitary discharges of the 
electric fluid shoot through the gloom. Now whole batteries 
seem to be in action; peals of thunder are heard at brief 
intervals, and the eye shuts involuntarily against the dazzling 
brilliancy of the lightning. Then the conflict seems to sub- 
side, the roar of thunder is heard at greater intervals, the 
flashes of lightning lose their intense and fearful glare and the 
rain pours down in torrents. 

Towards the end of May the clouds take up a firm posi- 
tion in the western sky and grow in massiveness. In June 
the rapport between the western sea and the atmosphere of 
Ooorg is fully established. Rain prevails, descending at times 
softly, but more frequently with great violence and heavy 
gusts of wind. In July the monsoon reaches its greatest 
vehemence. The clouds seem to be inexhaustible, the blasts 
of the wind irresistible! As much as 74 inches of rain have 
been registered within this month, and for several days in 
succession 5, G and 7 inches within 24 hours! The sun is 
often not seen for weeks, and existence in the province would 
be as dull and gloomy as the clouds overhead, did not the 
inhabitants adapt themselves to circumstances and learn to 
make light of the incessant downpour. But it is pardonable 
if one is sometimes tempted to envy those favoured few, who 
may bask all the while in the mild sunshine of pleasant 
Fraserpet, the monsoon-head-quarters of the Superintendent, 
20 miles to the east of Mercara, where the roaring K4v<h’i 
river and an occasional shower from the fringe of the mon- 
soon clouds are the only signs of the rainy season in the 
highlands. In August the rain is considerably less and a 
few days break with an open sunny sky, atones for all the 
past discomforts. The ancient Coorg hills send the floods 
controlled by steep river banks to the east and west and 
stand forth in renewed beauty. In September the sun breaks 
through the dense atmosphere. In October the north-east 
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wind strong and cold, gains the ascendency and clears the 
sky; in November, however, it often carries heavy clouds 
from the eastern coast, which discharge themselves chiefly 
upon the east and south-east of Coorg. The greater part of 
December is foggy, but towards the end of the month the 
weather becomes delightful, clear and fresh, the thermometer 
falling to a minimum of 50°. 

The meteorological observations in Coorg are almost con- 
fined to Mercara, the principal station. From the tables in 
the appendix which are based upon my observations for 7 
years, the following facts may be deduced for the meteoro- 
logical condition of Mercara, near the Central School. The 
mercurial barometer shows its maximum height during the 
hot weather months and reaches 26° 60' and its minimum 
during the monsoon, when it falls to 26° 15'. The ther- 
mometer indicates a moderate temperature, owing not to the 
latitude, but only to the elevation of the country. During 
the cold months, from October to January inclusive, the daily 
average variation ranges over 24° Fahrenheit between the 
extremes, giving a daily mean of 65°; during the hot weather 
months, February to May inclusive, the daily mean tempe- 
rature is 70°, deduced from the average extremes 57° and 82° 
which show a daily variation of 25°; during the monsoon, 
from June to September, the temperature is most equable, 
moving between the extremes 60° and 75° which leave only 
a daily variation of 15° and a daily mean of temperature of 
65° for these months. 

The prevailing winds are: west wind just before and 
during the monsoon; north-east wind directly after the mon- 
soon; and east to south-east wind during the remaining 
season. 

The percentage of humidity, as exhibited by Dr. Bidie 
in his “Report on the Ravages of the Borer”, varies between 

48 and 87, the minimum occurring in December and the 

n* 
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maximum at the cncl of September; very gradually and 
steadily rising 10 cents from January until May, when with 
a bound it increases 10 cents in May, 5 cents in June, 
5 cents in July, and after a decrease of 5 cents in August it 
vcachcs the maximum of 87 cents in September, falls 10 cents 
in October, 10 in November and 22 in December, when it 
attains its minimum. 

The mean annual rainfall for the past 7 years amounts 
to 123\S0 inches of which at a monthly average TOO inches 
fell during the hot, 26-43 inches during the monsoon and 
2-64 inches during the cold season. According to the scienti- 
fic theory of the south-west monsoon, the rainfall in Coorg 
would seem to be entirely dependent on the geographical 
position and geological configuration of the country, but 
practical experience attests the fact, which is also corrobo- 
rated by the annexed pluvimetrical table, that the rainfall 
has for the last four yeais been steadily decreasing and the 
cause is attributed to the extensive denudation of forest-clad 
hills for coffee cultivation, contemporaneously with the natural 
decay of all the bamboos in Coorg. The same amount of 
vapours as in former years may be carried from the sea over 
the Ghats, but the local power of attracting the rain clouds 
has diminished with the disappearance of the forests. No 
one who has attentively watched the sailing of clouds 
over partially wooded hill-tops can have failed to observe 
their lingering hovering-over and descent upon the forests, 
whereas over the bare hills the clouds sweep past with unim- 
peded velocity. The rains are neither as heavy, regular or 
continuous, as they used to be, and since there is less rain 
sinking into the ground and the retaining qualities of the 
soil have been reduced by the extensive clearing of forests 
and jungles, there are fewer springs and shallower streams 
and the country in general has become drier. Were it not 
for the incidental droughts, injurious to coffee planting, and 
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the increasing difficulty of rice cultivation in some parts of 
the country, the change might be hailed as a most welcome 
improvement in the Coorg climate, which for the sake of 
human health might be still less loaded with moisture. 

On the whole the influence of the Coorg climate with its 
average temperature of 66° 6' is salubrious. The nights arc 
cool throughout the year and Europeans are able to take 
exercise in the open air at all hours. European children in 
particular enjoy excellent health and their fat rosy cheeks 
form a striking contrast to the thin pale faces of those in the 
low country. 

The rarified, often cold and damp air of Mercara with the 
usually prevailing high winds, necessarily does not agi’ee with 
asthmatic and bronchial affections, chronic disorders of the 
liver and dysenteric complaints, but Frascrpet, which is 
1,000 feet lower than Mercara, affords a salutary change 
during the rainy season. 

The native troops, especially new arrivals from the low 
country, suffer much from the cold and damp and are, during 
their first year of acclimatization, subject to fever and bowel 
complaints, but in time even they enjoy the bracing climate 
of Mercara. 

The climate of the valleys, particularly during the hot 
months preceding the monsoon, when, as the natives say, the 
old and new waters are mixed, is far from being healthy. 
Fevers, agues and bowel complaints are then very frequent 
and protracted. For the rest of the year the natives of the 
country pronounce the climate to be excellent especially after 
the monsoon. Besides the dreaded Coorg fever, which 
appears in its. worst form, especially to Europeans, in the 
vicinity of Atur in south-east Coorg and about Samp&ji on 
the western boundary, small-pox has laid a fearful hold upon 
the natives though vaccination is much in vogue. Cholera 
hut seldom makes its appeai'ance; and yields readily to treat- 
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ment. A peculiar ulcer-disease on tlie limbs has lately been 
rather prevalent about Virajpet, which is ascribed to impove- 
rished blood, for want of nourishing animal diet. 

The account which natives of Mysore or from the Western 
Coast give of the climate of Coorg is not favorable. They 
have experience on their side. Of the large number of people, 
whom Tippu sent from Mysore to replace the ancient inhabi- 
tants, or who during the various wars were carried off by the 
Coorg Rajahs from the neighbouring countries to cultivate 
their lands, but few survived the change. In our days the 
thousands of Mysore coolies who annually emigrate to work 
on the Government roads or on coffee estates stand the 
climate much better, care being bestowed upon them and 
a periodical return to their homes being rendered practicable. 


4. Cultivation of the principal productions- 

Native agriculture in Coorg, as elsewhere in India, is still 
carried on as it was centuries ago. A system of rural eco- 
nomy, formed at a remote period and transmitted for ages 
unchanged, is not likely to be disturbed by so conservative a 
people, as are the Coorgs. 

Rice is the staple product of Coorg. The numerous 
valleys throughout the land have, from ancient times, yielded 
an unfailing supply every year for home consumption and 
for exportation to the Malabar Coast. The rice-valleys are 
most extensive in South-Coorg, in the neighbourhood of 
Virajpet and in Kiggatn&d, where some fields are of consi- 
derable breadth and several miles in length; but owing to the 
surrounding low, deforested hills which yield little fertilizing 
detrition, the soil is of a quality inferior to those fields of the 
narrower valleys near the Ghats, where the ground is ter- 
raced at considerable pains, but every field large enough for 
be use of the plough. The lower and broader fields of a 
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valley, having a rivulet running through them are called 
“Beilu-gadde,” and those terraced up along the sides and 
chiefly depending on the rainfall are named “Maki-gadde.” 

The rice cultivated throughout Coorg and in general use 
is the large grained “Dodda-batta”, which is also exported. 
A finer and more agreeable kind is the small rice “Sanna- 
batta” and a red variety the Kdsari; for parched rice they 
use the ‘‘Kalame”. 

Except in a few valleys in North-Coorg, there is annually 
but one rice crop, but its return is so rich, that the ryots may 
well be satisfied and allow their wretched cattle rest and their 
fields to lie fallow or to “sun themselves,” as the natives say, 
for the remainder of the year. Whilst in the low country 
and also in some parts of North-Coorg the average return of 
one crop is from 10 to 25 fold, that in most parts of Coorg 
proper is from 40 to GO fold, and in seasons of extraordinary 
fertility even from 80 to 100 fold, which exceeds by far the 
famous fertility of Egypt! 

The agricultural implements are few and of the rudest 
kind. The plough, constructed by the ryot himself, consists 
of a Sampige-wood ploughshare, with an iron point, a handle 
of Pali-wood and a pole of palm wood for the yoke, and is so 
light, that the farmer carries it to the field on his shoulders. 
Its value hardly exceeds one rupee. The Tawe which 
answers to our English harrow is generally a simple board 
to which a split bamboo is fastened to connect it with the 
yoke. The driver standing on the board adds to the effici- 
ency of the operation, be it for pulverizing dry ground, as in 
the Miidu-shime or eastern district, or smoothing andrlevelling 
the wet fields. A strong sickle and a mamoti or hoe complete 
the stock of farming utensils. To cultivate. 100 butties of 
land, which is equivalent to an area yielding . 100 butties at 
80 seers by measure of paddy, or rice in the husk, a farmer 
requires either a pair of bullocks, or a pair of buffaloes, one 
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plough and two labourers. On Monday he does not plough 
with bullocks, hut buflaloes only, considering Monday as the 
day of the bullock’s creation. 

"Whatever of cattle manure and dry leaves has been col- 
lected during the year is in the dry season carried by the 
women to the fields in large baskets and deposited in little 
heaps which are there burnt and the ashes are subsequently 
strewn over the ground. With the first showers in April and 
May the ploughing commences. On a propitious day before 
sunrise the house-lamp — TAli-akki-balake (dish-rice-lamp) — 
which plays a conspicuous roll on all festive occasions, is 
lighted in the inner verandah, the liousepeople assemble and 
invoke tlicir ancestors and KYiveri Amma for a blessing; the 
young men make obeisance to their parents and elders and 
then drive a pair of bullocks into the paddy-fields, where they 
turn the heads of the beasts towards the east. The land- 
lord now offers cocoanuts and plantains, rice and milk to the 
presiding deity of his N;id, and lifting up his hands in ado- 
ration to the rising sun invokes a blessing. The oxen are 
yoked and three furrows ploughed, when the work is finished 
for that morning. Of the turned earth they take a clod home 
to the store-house or granary praying Shiva to grant them 
a hundred-fold increase. This recognition of the source of 
material wellbeing, is followed by personal industry that 
should command success. 

From C to 10 in the morning the ploughing is continued 
till all the fields are turned ov'T 2 or 3 times. Then the 
borders are trimmed, the channels cleaned and the little banks 
between the fields repaired, to regulate the water. 

By the end of May one part of the fields which commands 
a permanent water supply and which has been well manured, 
is prepared for a nursery by repeated ploughing and harrow- 
ing, whilst the whole field is submerged. For every hundred 
butties of land from 2 to 2k butties of grain are required for 
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need. The seed paddy is heaped up on the north side of the 
house, watered for 3 days, then covered up with plantain 
leaves and stones, till it begins to sprout The nursery ground 
has meanwhile again been ploughed and harrowed, and the 
water allowed to run off, so that the grain when sown is just 
imbedded in the soft mud. After 20 or 30 days the blades 
have attained a height of about one foot and the seedlings 
are ready for transplanting. Beautiful as are corn and clover 
fields in Europe, there is no vegetation there that surpasses 
in beauty the brilliant green of a rice nursery. The eye is 
irresistibly attracted to these bright spots and rests upon them 
with the utmost delight! 

Kegulated by the monsoon rain the rice-transplanting takes 
place during July and August. The women, covered with 
leaf-umbrellas, called Goragas, that rest on the head and pro- 
tect the whole of the body, pull out the plants from the nur- 
sery, tie them in small bundles, which are collected in one 
spot. Meanwhile the submerged fields are repeatedly ploughed 
and levelled with the Tawe, “till the soil is soft as treacle, 
white as milk the foaming surface,” when all the men of the 
house, placed in a line and standing almost knee deep in the 
muddy fields, begin the transplanting in which women are 
not expected to join. The bundles arc conveniently deposit- 
ed over the field; each man takes a handful of plants at a 
time into his left and with the right hand presses with great 
rapidity G or 8 seedlings together into the mud, keeping a 
regular distance of about 6 inches. Before the completion 
of the largest field an open space of about 10 feet wide is left 
throughout the whole length. This is the Coorgs’ race-ground 
and offers right good sport which greatly exhilirates their 
monotonous task. All the men engaged in the Work — and 
15 are reckoned for a 100 butties of land — may run, but 4 
or 5 only obtain a prize. Wearing merely a pair of short 
drawers, they are eager for the run, for which their powerful 

12 
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legs well qualify them. The sign is given and away they 
scramble and plunge and stagger in the deep mud and roars 
of laughter greet the unfortunate wight who tumbles into the 
mud. Having reached the opposite bank, they return the 
same way, and hard is their struggle close to the winning 
post. The first comer is rewarded with a piece of cloth, the 
second with a bunch of plantains, the third with a^ jack-fruit, 
the fourth with a basket of oranges and the fifth with parch- 
ed rice. When all the fields are planted, a feast for the peo- 
ple is given by the landlord. 

As a protection against the evil eye, some half burnt 
bamboos about C feet high are erected in a line throughout 
the middle of the fields. It is now the farmer’s business, to 
regulate the water supply of each field and to fill up holes 
made by crabs in the embankments. Also the weeding is 
attended to and any failures are replanted. At the end of 
October, when the ears of the grain are fully out, huts on 
high posts are erected, one for every 100 butties, for the 
watchman who guards the crop against wild beasts and occa- 
sionally fires off a gun. In November or December the paddy 
gets ripe and the feast of first fruits or “Iluttari" is celebrated, 
after which the paddy may be reaped. The water is drained 
off the fields, the paddy cut down with sickles close to the 
ground and spread out to dry; after 5 or 0 days it is bound 
up into sheaves and carried home and stacked in a heap, the 
cars turned inside. In January or February, chiefly in moon- 
light nights, the sheaves are taken down to the threshing 
floor, spread round a stone pillar, fixed in the middle, and 
trodden out by bullocks and buffaloes, when the paddy is 
winnowed, the best quality reserved for seed and the rest 
stored up in the granary, already described, for home con- 
sumption and for sale, the price varying from 2 to 4 Rs. a 
butty. A threshing machine, lately introduced by Lieut. 
Mackenzie, excited the astonishment and admiration of the 
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natives; but the handlabour of two coolies for turning it 
appears to them too severe and impracticable for large quanti- 
ties of paddy. A winnowing machine would find greater 
favour. 

The cultivation of Cardamom is to a great number of 
Coorgs next in importance to that of rice, and the possession 
of a fine cardamom jungle is regarded as a mine of wealth. 
In the time of theOoorg Rajahs and for some time after, carda- 
moms were a Government monopoly, and the cultivators had 
to sell their produce at a fixed rate to the Sircar, receiving 
from 12 to 20 rupees per maund of 40 seers dry capsules. 
Now the jungles are held from the state on a lease of 10 
years, at 3 lacs of rupees, but this revenue to Government 
has not yet reached the amount, cleared by the Rajahs which, 
owing to their monopoly of selling the spice, rose as high as 

80.000 rupees per annum! Any jungles that arc not dis- 
posed of at the lease-auction, are worked by the ryots for 
Government. 

The Cardamom plant (Elettaria cardamomum Kg. yelaki) 
grows spontaneously in the evergreen forests or Males along 
the Ghat-line and its spurs at an elevation of from 3,000 to 

5.000 feet. Still, nature requires a certain stimulus to pro- 
duce the plant in greater abundance and tliis is effected by 
a singular process, but though perfectly empirical on the part 
of the natives, no doubt it is based on a natural law which 
holds good in many other instances, where seed is kept in the 
ground in a state of vitality for a long period, till such a 
change in the climatic condition is brought about, as will 
favour its germination and subsequent growth. Of many 
other instances besides the cardamom, I need only mention: 
the Mexican thistle (Argcmone Mexicana), the white weed 
(Ageratum cordifolium) and the charcoal tree (Sponia Wiglitii), 
all of which spring up spontaneously on newly cleared or 
broken, but favourable soil. 


12 * 
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The cardamom requires a rich, moist soil in a bracing 
hill-climate, accessible to sea breezes and favoured by deep 
shade and partial sunshine. A western or northern hill-slope 
offers the greatest advantage. A working party of about 10 
men start for the forest in February or March; and the site 
for a garden being fixed, one of the largest trees is marked 
for felling; a temporary hut is built on a convenient spot and 
operations are commenced. The smaller trees and brush- 
wood are cut down to some distance round the giant tree, 
that is to be felled, and a platform some 10 feet high built 
close to the tree on the upper slope. This part being com- 
pleted, the party sets out early next morning with 4 good 
axes and, standing on the platform, a pair of cutters, generally 
Kudias or Yeravas, belabour the tree with all their might. 
When tired they are relieved by their comrades. Their work 
must be finished by noontide or they are unlucky. At noon 
the front part of the tree is cut and at last some strokes are 
given to the side facing the high ground; the tree now trembles 
bends over and topples down the side of the hill, with a 
thundering crash, carrying down in its precipitate fall a 
number of smaller trees. The thorough shaking of the ground 
is the essential object of this operation. A piece of ground 
thus prepared is called a garden and according to the size of 
the large trees the party may cut down more than one in a 
day and clear as many as four or five gardens. 

Within 3 months after the felling of the tree, the young 
plants shoot up all over the ground, shaken by the fallen 
giant especially near its stem and roots, and reach a height 
of one foot with 8 or 10 leaves within the first year; in the 
third year they will be 4 feet high and require a little culling, 
whilst previously one annual weeding is all the necessary 
work. In April of the third year the fruit bearing racemes 
shoot forth from the ground; they are alternately covered 
with short-stalked, beautiful, pale-white, solitary flowers of a 
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lion mouthed shape, marked with purple-violet stripes in the 
centre. The numerous angular black seeds are closely packed 
in oval trivalvular capsules- of a yellowish white colour and, 
if bruised, have a pungent aromatic taste. On this account 
and for their cordial, stimulant properties they are much in 
use as an agreeable spice and as a cough and vomiting allay- 
ing medicine. 

The capsules ripen in September or October, when the 
crop is gathered and being the first, is dedicated to the deity 
and called Deva-cottu (God’s gift). A full harvest, however, 
is collected only in the fourth year and the plants may con- 
tinue to yield a good crop for seven successive years, when 
on their decline they are reinvigorated by the felling of 
another tree on the top of them. According to the number 
of fruit-bearing racemes on one stem, which amount from 
one to four, the crop is estimated as a quarter, half, three 
quarters and a full crop. The perennial stem of the full 
grown plant is erect, jointed and from 6 to 9 feet high and 
enveloped in the sheaths of the 1 to 2 feet long lanceolate 
leaves. 

The yearly gathering of the cardamoms is attended with 
much hardship, especially when the gardens are not in Umales, 
i. e. hills near the lira or village, but far away in the Gade- 
males. The high and sharp edged hill-grass is in October 
infested by innumerable leeches and poisonous snakes. 

The cardamom gatherers, consisting of a party of Coorgs 
with their coolies of the P&leya, Kudiya, Yerava and Kuraba 
caste, (the Holeyas are not permitted to set their foot on those 
grounds) first set up a camp near the garden. A hut thatched 
with the long hill-grass is erected. At night a fire is kindled 
and the men sleep around it. Early in the morning they are 
at their work. One party clears the ground of weeds, the 
other cuts the fruit branches. Each man gathers a good load 
into his leafy basket formed of the Netti-mara and returns 
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to the hut before sunset. After a hearty meal, they pick the 
capsules from the branches, an operation that keeps them up 
till late at night. With the dawn of day the men set out 
again for the plantation. The master remains. At noon the 
women of the house arrive; the picked cardamoms are measur- 
ed into bags which they carry home to the drying ground. 
In the Gade-males the cardamoms arc dried on the spot on 
a bamboo mat in the open but near a sheltering hut in case 
of rain. They are thinly spread and require but 4 days’ hot 
sun to dry; further exposure would cause the capsules to 
burst, which is avoided. Before the capsules are ready for 
the market, the fruit-stalks are rubbed oil*, and all impurities 
removed. When assorted according to size and colour, they 
are stored away in closed baskets in a dry room, to preserve 
their aroma. Mopla traders or their agents visit the Nads 
at this time with a stock of bright handkerchiefs and other 
attractive finery for the Coorg women and make many a good 
bargain. 

Some Coorgs gather from 30 to 50 maunds in weight of 
dry cardamoms, one maund (equal to 1,100 rupees in weight) 
is worth from 50 to G 5 rupees in Coorg. The average pro- 
duce of one garden of a quarter of an acre in extent may be 
estimated at 10 seers of dry cardamom. The contingent ex- 
penditure is insignificant. With more systematic cultivation 
seedlings and roots might be transplanted, and by trenching, 
manuring and irrigation, the produce might be greatly in- 
creased in quantity; but the owners of cardamom jungles re- 
quire to have them on a longer lease, to make such extra 
expenditure remunerative. 

Coffee cultivation . — There are but few Europeans and 
natives in Coorg, who are not interested in coffee cultivation. 
As the rush to the Ceylon Coffee-districts before the memor- 
able years of 1847 and 1848, so lias been the influx of Euro- 
pean settlers to Coorg for the last 8 years. Their number is 
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now over fifty and the change already effected in the appear- 
ance of the country would surprise one who left Coorg 10 
yeai'S ago. The capabilities of the province as a coffee- 
growing country have long been known to the natives, and 
it is a matter of surprise, that the European enterprise did 
not enter on the field till a much later date. It is conjectured 
that in the time of the Ccorg Rajahs some Moplas, to whom 
they had given land near Nalkn&d, introduced the shrub from 
seed, which was brought from "Mocha” or perhaps second 
hand from Munzerabad. Its successful and profitable culti- 
vation was at first concealed from the Coorgs, but these were 
shrewd enough to find out for themselves, that, whilst none 
of the fabled fatal consequences followed the cultivation of 
the shrub, there was a ready and lucrative sale for the pro- 
duce. Through the exertions of the first British Superintend- 
ent, Captain Lc Hardy, who took a deep interest in the 
material prosperity of the country, the coffee plant became 
almost universal, and now there is hardly a Coorg or any 
native house, that does not pride itself in a coffee-garden, 
comprising, it may be, a few trees or as many acres. 

The native mode of cultivation was exceedingly simple. 
The plants, reared from seed in a nursery, were in the mon- 
soon put out on a shady hill-slope, the underwood of which 
had been previously cleared away. An occasional weeding 
was all tne attention bestowed upon the plants which in 3 or 
4 years, according to the density of the covering shade, gave 
a promising crop, that was picked, dried and disposed of in 
the husk to the merchant? as they did with their cardamoms, 
the price of dry cherry coffee averaging from 7 to 10 rupees 
per batty of 80 seers measure. 

When coffee cultivation was taken in hand by European 
skill and energy, the industry soon assumed greater import- 
ance. Mr. Fowler, the first European Planter, opened up the 
Mercara Estate in 1854, Mr. H. Mann became the pioneer on 
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the Sampdji Ghat in 1855, Dr. Maxwell opened up the Peram- 
badi Ghat estates in 1856, and in 1857 Mr. Kaundinya found- 
ed Anandapur village with a most promising plantation in 
the Bamboo district. Round these first centres of cultivation 
dozens of extensive estates sprang up within a short time. 
Every one who beheld a hill-side, covered with the rich, 
luxuriant coffee shrub was bewitched by its golden promises. 
Here seemed to have been discovered the Eldorado of honest 
industry in a delightful climate and home-like country! 
Natives too, enriched by the sale of forest land, followed the 
example of the European planter, and opened up large estates; 
private and public companies were formed to embark in the 
lucrative speculation; forest land was to be had either from 
Government for the mere asking or by purchase from native 
holders. Cooly labour flowed in plentifully. Thousands of 
acres of the finest forest land fell under the planter’s axe. 
Every new settler was hailed as a lucky fellow, whose lot 
was cast in pleasant places. Lacs of rupees were spent in 
the expectation of a cent per cent return. With the ap- 
proach of the looked for fabulous income, the excitement rose 
apace. Envy had fixed an eye upon the fortunate planter; — 
but never before stood he more in need of pity and sympathy 
than at that time. A succession of bad seasons disappointed 
his prospects year after year; then the “Bug” infested the 
finest estates on the Samp&ji and Perambadi Ghat, and scarcely 
had it left, when the terrible “White Borer,” whose acquaint- 
ance we have already made, threatened to destroy the very 
foundation of his prosperity. There are but few planters 
who have as yet escaped either of these dire calamities, and 
their success makes the loss of others all the more felt 
There is however no cause for despair. The soil and climate 
of the country seem eminently suitable for coffee cultivation. 
Coffee may yet succeed in Coorg and the undaunted planter 
may yet have his reward, if the method of cultivation, best 



suited for each locality, is carefully adopted, and if with the in- 
crease of jungle vegetation, especially bamboos, better seasons 
may be expected to return and the “White Borer’’ to disappear. 

The approved methods of coffee cultivation in Coorg are 
planting under shade and on the open ground, and an intelli- 
gent planter will be guided by his experience of the elevation, 
exposure, and amount of atmospheric humidity of his loca- 
lity which method to apply. If shade-planting is decided 
upon, there is the choice between natural and artificial shade, 
and in either case due regard is paid to full light and free 
circulation of air. The former method is but the improved 
native way of planting already described. For artificial shade- 
planting the jungle trees are all removed and either burnt or — 
which seems to be better — piled up and allowed to rot, when 
of the spontaneous new growth, especially the Sponia Wightii 
or Charcoal tree” which springs up like weeds, a sufficient 
number of trees is allowed to remain. More permanent shade- 
trees, however, are the jack tree, the Poinciana regia, Bauhinia, 
the mango tree etc., seeds of which are put down at regular dis- 
tances on the plantation, and after 5 or 6 years the young trees 
offer already partial shade. Coffee trees on open ground, that re- 
quire no shade owing to a moister atmosphere, are evidently in 
a more congenial habitat; they grow stronger, live longer and 
yield an earlier and successively more regular and larger crop 
than trees under shade. Some of the Samp&ji Ghat-estates near- 
est Mercara are of this description and their present appearance 
leaves hardly anything to be desired in coffee planting. 

The soil and elevation best suited for cardamoms is also 
best adapted for coffee cultivation, hence at first the desire 
to secure cardamom jungles for coffee plantations. 

After a piece of land has been cleared and regularly pitted 
with boles 18 inches cube and at a distance of 5 or 6 feet 
from each other, the surface soil is filled in and a peg fixed 
in the centre. With the first burst of the monsoon, the sturdy 
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seedlings of 3 or 4 pairs of leaves are removed from the 
nursery with a ball of earth attached to the roots and trans- 
planted into the holes marked by the pegs. This is the surest 
and therefore cheapest mode of planting. 

Weeding is the next operation to be carefully attended to, 
but where from the nature of the soil or of the lay of the land 
there is danger of loss of surface soi 1 from heavy rain, no-hoe 
weeding is allowed during the monsoon; but only hand weeding 
or cutting with grass-knives and, after the monsoon, a breaking 
up of the soil, to turn the weeds down. Easy roads are laid 
out to bring every part of the estate within ready access and 
at the same time to be the means of an effectual drainage. 

With the end of the first year’s operations, the planter 
very likely builds for himself a simple cottage on a convenient 
spot, that commands a fine view and some Bungalows are 
most beautifully situated. With the third year the estate 
comes into flower and bearing. In March or April the snowy 
white of the blossoms, in their copiousness but slightly relieved 
by the dark green foliage, delights the eyes with its morning 
freshness and purity, wherever you look, and in their bridal 
glory the jessamine-like flowers fill the air with an agreeable 
aroma. Let us examine a three years’ old tree of best growth. 
It is 4 feet high of a pyramidical shape with alternately 
opposite branches (primaries) of which the topmost are 8 
inches and the lowest 3 feet long, which are subdivided by 
secondaries and tertiaries. The flowers are in appearance 
like jessamines on short stalks, in clusters round the branches 
and last but 2 days. The tree under examination numbers 
20 pairs of branches, and 3 inches from the stem the clusters 
of flowers begin; the lowest branch contains 22, the middle 
8 and the uppermost 2 clusters with an average of 12 blos- 
soms each. These do not all set and produce mature berries, 
but give an idea of the fertility of the shrub. Gentle showers 
or heavy mists at this time greatly enhance the fecundity of 
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the blossoming, hence the importance of spring rains. The 
leaves are oblong, lanceolate, dark green and glossy on the 
upper, paler on the lower side and form a striking contrast 
with the snowy flowers or red berries. After a fertile blos- 
soming tbe ovaries, if favoured by a few showers, swell rapidly 
and the green berries resemble olives. In October they be- 
come hard, turn yellow and, when mature, red. They now 
resemble cherries. We open one. A sweet aromatic succu- 
lent pulp encloses 2 beans, which are surrounded by a parch- 
ment like skin, which, when dry, easily drops off. A thin 
silky skin called the “silver-skin” is the last coating of the 
bean which, if of good quality, is long, of a bluish green colour 
and of a peculiar aroma. In some cherries there is but one 
bean developed which fills up the whole space. It is round 
and called Peaberry, and fancy assigns to it a higher price 
in the market than to ordinary coffee. 

The separation of the fresh pulp from the beans is effected 
on the estate by a machine called “pulper,” after which the 
parchment coffee is washed and slightly fermented to remove 
all saccharine and gummy matter, careftdly dried and sent to 
the Coast, where it is peeled, garbled, sized, packed and 
shipped for the market. 

Considering that every crop takes a certain amount of 
nourishment out of the soil, it is clear, that something in the 
shape of manure must be given to it in return, and it is 
generally acknowledged, that according to the chemical analy- 
sis of the coffee bean, the Coorg soil wants phosphate of 
lime, carbonate of magnesia and potash as the principal in- 
gredients of the requisite manure, and a mixture of super- 
phosphate of lime and Peruvian guano or stable-manure. 
Lime and ashes may be the nearest approach to it. Experi- 
ments with different proportions of these materials on a 
number of trees of equal growth soon show which is the most 
effectual mixture for each locality. 


is* 
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Of almost equal importance with manuring is the pruning 
of tne trees, whereby the extravagant elaboration of the sap 
is checked and the fertility of the soil economised. It is this 
operation which makes the planter most familiar with his 
trees and which impresses upon the appearance of an estate 
as decided a stamp, as the system of training characterizes a 
school. It is amusing to hear a planter call ‘one’s attention 
to this and that “dear little tree”, which lie has “brought 
round by pruning”; but these are often the men who do justice 
to a plantation and who eventually succeed! 

The export of coffee for the last 12 years, as will be seen 
from the subjoined table, has with the exception of the last 
tw o years been steadily increasing. 

Statement o] exports of Coffee from Coorg 


from 1857 — 18G9 in mauncls of which 4 arc equal to 1 Cwt. 


Year 

Coffee in 

maunds 

| Avoirdupois weight 
j Tons. Qwts. Qrs. 

Value 
at 11s. 500 
per ton 

1857—58 

46,336 

579 

! 4 

o ! 

2S9,600 

1858— 59 

66,862 

835 

15 

2 

417,850 

1859— GO 

1,11,768 

1,379 

O 

w 

0 

689,550 

18G0— Cl 

1,28,412 

1,005 

3 

0 

802,550 

18G1 — G2 

1,53,781 

1,922 

5 

1 

961,125 

18G2— 63 

1,40,113 

1,751 

8 

1 

875,700 

18G3 — G4 

2,34,182 

2,927 

5 


1,463,625 

18G4— G5 

2,40,000 

3,000 

0 

0 

1,500,000 

1865— G6 

2,50,000 

3,125 

0 

0 

1,562,500 

18GG— 67 

2,60,000 

3,250 

0 

0 

1,825,000 

18G7 — G8 

2,40,000 

3,000 

0 

0 

1,500,000 

1808—69 

2,20,700 

2,758 

15 

0 

1,379,375 


20,92,154 

26,133 

| 17 

! 2_ 

13,06C,875 
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The extent of actual cultivation is difficult to estimate, 
owing to the survey being incomplete. The land under coffee 
cultivation on the 1st April 1870 was 5,222 acres less than 
on the same date in 1869, when 55,750 acres were held by 
Europeans and 29,930 acres by natives, or a total of 85,780 
acres, yielding a landtax of Rs. 91,251 whilst the acreage in 
1869-70 produced only Rs. 89,942. The assessment for 
each holder is, after an exemption for the first 4 years, from 
the fifth to the ninth year 1 rupee per acre and rupees 2 ever 
after whether cultivated or uncultivated land. The planters, 
however, hope that Government will reduce this landtax to 
1 rupee per acre in consideration of the sore disappointments 
and losses from unforeseen causes, under the pressure of 
which 204 acres have already been resigned by planters and, 
to recover rupees 3,497 for assessment due, several estates 
amounting to 3,702 acres have been resumed and sold by 
Government. 

Chmchona cultivation , has been initiated on a small scale 
by Government in 1863 in a favourable locality 3 miles to the 
east of Mercara. There are now several hundred trees in a 
thriving condition, that yield quantities of seed for distribution 
and for rearing new plants in the hothouse, which was erected 
for the purpose on the premises of the Central School. Plants 
have already been distributed to those taluq cutcherries, in 
the compounds of which they were thought likely to grow, 
and the experiment has to some extent proved successful. 
Seed and plants have also been given to private persons. On 
several coffee estates small patches have been planted with 
chinchonas for estate use; but the special cultivation on a 
large scale has not found favour with any planter, though 
there is little doubt, that, wherever in the open coffee grows, 
which belongs to the same natural order viz: Chinchonacem, 
the Chinchona will also thrive- There is some diffidence as 
to its success as a financial speculation, seeing that the Govern- 
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ment plantations all over India are likely to supply every 
possible local want. 

Of the many species of cliinchona the most generally 
cultivated is the “Chinchona Succirubra” or “Genuine Bed 
Bark," which grows to a lofty tree and is rich in Alkaloids; 
but Mr. Broughton, the Government Quinologist on the 
Nilagiris, has lately discovered a species, which yields more 
than 11 per cent Alkaloids, and of these 10 per cent Quinine, 
the largest amount ever obtained from the Peruvian bark. 

Tea cultivation has received but little attention. To 
jndge from the experiments already made by Mr. Mann, 
Dr. Macpherson and Mr. Roberts, there is however no doubt, 
that tea will grow in Coorg. 

The cultivation of Sugarcane is a purely native enterprise 
and chiefly in the hands of settlers from Mysore, who sell it 
for raw consumption or use it for the manufacture of jagry, 
a kind of coarse sugar. It is propagated from cuttings put 
down in April and yields ripe canes the year after in 
September. It requires a moist rich soil, that can be brought 
under irrigation. Some coffee planters have begun to stock 
their swampy ravines with sugarcane; but, the produce not 
being large enough, it is doubtful, whether it answers as a 
pecuniary speculation. 

Cotton of a fair description has long been under cultivation 
to a small extent by ryots in the north-eastern parts of Coorg, 
where the fibre is used for home-made fabrics and the seed 
for oil. New species: the Sea-Island, New Orleans, Egyptian 
and Hybrid Cotton have lately been introduced as experi- 
ments and they thrive very well, but the sudden depression 
in the cotton market discourages any further pursuit of the 
speculation. 

The seed is sown in May on a well broken up rich soil, 
that is raised in long ridges 3 or 4 feet apart. The seedlings 
are sufficiently strong to withstand the heavy monsoon rains 
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and the pods ripen in October or November, when the sunny 
weather favors the gathering; perennial plants yield however 
ripe cotton almost at all seasons; and the monsoon crop is of 
course lost. My own experience on a coffee plantation near 
Anandapur with all available kinds of cotton seed led me to 
the conclusion, that the Sea-Island and Berar-Hybrid would 
yield most satisfactory results. Egyptian cotton grown in 
1865 by Captain Taylor on the Sampdji Ghat produced a fibre, 
which was pronounced by the Bombay Chamber of Commerce 
the best that had reached the Bombay market. 

The Plantain (Musa paradisiaca) of which there is a wild 
kind in the hill-jungles, is common all over Coorg near native 
dwellings. The 10 to 12 feet high succulent stem consists 
of a number of fibrous sheaths that may be considered the 
continuation of the leaf-stalks and is at the base nearly one 
foot thick. The leaves forming a tuft on the apex of the 
stem are 6 or 8 feet long and 2 feet broad. In the centre of 
the stem is a white solid substance forming a cylinder through- 
out its length. It is used by the natives for curry, when broken 
across, it shows bundles of spiral vessels to great perfection. 
The continuation of this cylinder beyond the stem forms the 
flower-stalk, it is therefore evident that one tree can bear but 
once, after which it is cut down and a new shoot springs up 
from the root, by which means the plantain is chiefly propa- 
gated The closely packed conical flower head is not unlike 
a red cabbage in appearance, and by its own weight inclines 
downward in a graceful curve. Each of the purple leathery 
leaves or involucres coated with a pale bloom of great delicacy, 
covers a double row of 9 or 12 elongate yellowish red flowers, 
extending in a spiral line over one-third of the circumference 
of the fleshy stalk. With the maturity of each successive 
row of flowers, the involucre reclines and falls off, and the 
fruit appears, which when ripe is from 3 to 6 inches long and 
from half an inch to 2 inches thick. In its spiral clustering 
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round the stalk, it forms a large bunch numbering from 200 
to 300 plantains. The fruit when divested of its skin may be 
eaten raw, roasted or baked, or when sliced and dried in the 
sun, reduced to a kind of flour which is considered very 
nourishing. 

The fruit is supposed to have been the forbidden fruit of 
Paradise, hence the botanical name of the plant. There is a 
great variety of plantains, which differ in size, colour and the 
flavour of their fruit, but all the Coorg plantains seem to be 
particularly rich in saccharine matter and very nutritious. 

The plant is highly esteemed by the natives as the emblem 
of plenty and fertility and is as such in constant requisition 
at their marriage and other festivals for ornamenting the en- 
trance of houses and temples. Stumps of large trunks occupy 
also a conspicuous place in their games and amusements, for 
it is considered a feat of strength to cut one through at a 
blow with the famous Coorg knife. 

The Musa textilis or “ Manilla Hemp ” Plantain has been 
introduced by Captain Cole, and I have successfully natura- 
lized it in Mercara. Numbers of shoots have already been 
distributed for extensive cultivation for the sake of its valu- 
able fibre for cloth and paper-manufacture. The fruit is like 
the common large plantain, but so full of seeds that it can 
hardly be eaten. 

Along with this plant also the Itheea or Assam Nettle 
(Boehmeria nivea) was introduced, and having successfully 
reared it in Mercara, I distributed a quantity of roots and 
cuttings amongst the planters all over Coorg, who find it 
thriving very well in their sheltered ravines without any fur- 
ther care, but do not yet see how to make the cultivation 
profitable, owing to the difficulty and expense in preparing 
the fibre. The plant is indigenous to sou ..h-eastern Asia and 
is known in China as Ma or Chuma and in Assam as Bheea. 
It is a herbaceous plant, with large, perennial, spreading^nd 
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much divided roots, from which rise a number of straight, 
slender, slightly branching stems from the bark of which the 
fibre is extracted. The leaves resemble those of the nettle, 
are light green on the surface and silvery white below but 
are not stinging. The male and female flowers being separate 
and situated on different parts of the stem, the production of 
seed is uncertain. 

From data, given in the December number of the Calcutta 
Review 1854, the “Rheea” is propagated either by dividing 
the roots or by cuttings. The plant is exceedingly hardy and 
thrives in almost any description of soil, but to have it grown 
to perfection, the land must be well manured and capable of 
irrigation. In planting a piece of ground, the roots or cuttings 
should be placed out in rows a foot or a foot and a half apart 
each way, so that the plants do not throw out too many late- 
ral shoots which impairs the height of the stems. When once 
the roots have firmly struck, the plant grows vigorously, but 
more especially during the rainy season. The first principal 
shoots burst from the centre of the root, and are quickly fol- 
lowed by exterior ones. In two months generally may be 
expected, especially upon well manured land, the first cuttings, 
which must be taken off about one inch above the root. It is 
essential to mind, that the plant does not become covered 
with hard or woody bark, which is indicated by the former 
green coating turning brown, the discoloration commencing 
at the stem. A little browning strengthens the fibre, too much 
imposes additional costly labour. It requires a little experience 
to ascertain clearly the requisite time tor cutting. There is 
another criterion by which the fitness of the plant for cutting 
may be known, by passing the hand down it from the top to 
the bottom; if the leaves break off crisply from where they 
are joined to the stem, it is a good indication that the planta- 
tion may be thinned out. If, on the contrary, the plant be 
not ready, the leaves, instead of breaking, tear off and strip 

u 
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the stem of the fibre. When all is ready for removing the 
stalks, catting more than can be immediately attended to, 
should be avoided. When the sticks are cut, they should be 
stripped of the leaves on the ground, which is done by pass- 
ing the hand down them from top to bottom, after which they 
are handed over to women or boys to be treated as follows: 

The workers should be in couples, one to take off the 
bark or thin outer coat, the other to strip off the fibre. The 
barker being provided with some coir fibre and a wooden 
knife, proceeds with the former to rub the stick in one direc- 
tion, from top to bottom, or vice versa, which, if the plant be 
fresh, is easily accomplished; if the bark be obstinate, she 
uses the wooden knife, scraping in one direction, when the 
fibre is thoroughly exposed. After removing the bark, she 
hands the stick to another cooly, who breaks it an inch or two 
at either end or in the middle by which a portion of fibre is 
separated and which enables him to lay hold of it and to 
strip off very carefully the entire fibre. Should any mucilagi- 
nous matter still adhere, it is scraped off with a blunt wooden 
knife and the clean fibre hung up in the sun for a day to dry, 
when it is ready for the market. Perhaps drying the cut 
sticks in the sun and exposing them to the dews for several 
days and then beating out the brittle herbaceous part with a 
wooden apparatus as they treat hemp in Germany, may be a 
cheaper and more expeditious mode of separating the fibre. 

As to the return. 88 lbs. are calculated upon one acre for 
one crop, and if the field allows three annual cuttings, the 
yield is 264 lbs. or a little more than one-tenth of a ton, 
valued 80 rupees at £ 80 a ton, whilst an acre of coffee 
producing 5 cwt. would yield at 70 shillings percwt. Bupees 
175, all expenditure excluded in both cases. 

The Chocolate tree or Theobroma Cacao has been success- 
fully reared by me from seeds received from Sir Madava Bow, 
the Devdn of Travancore. The cultivation of this most use- 
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fill tree, which requires a soil fit also for coffee, promises to 
prove a most welcome addition to Coorg exotics, as it pro- 
duces fruit when 5 years old and requires but little care or 
labour. The plants are grown from seed, to be obtained in 
March, much in the same way as coffee seedlings, and after 
lb months when they are about 18 inches high, they are 
transplanted in large pits about 12 feet apart and protected 
by shade. 

The fact, that a wild species of Nutmeg grows plentifully 
in the Coorg forests induced me, to make an experiment with 
cultivating the Nutmeg of commerce , “Myristica officinalis,” 
but the promised seed has not yet arrived. According to 
Dr. Bidie’s instructions, the cultivation may be carried on 
on coffee-land and seems to offer no great difficulties. 

Of fruit trees the Coorg Oranges are celebrated and as 
common as the plantain. There are several varieties, but 
the best is the sweet, luscious “Loose Jacket” so called because 
the rind of the ripe fruit is almost detached from the pulp. 
The Coorg Rajahs owned fine orange gardens in the most 
suitable localities of the country, but they have since been 
neglected. There are also varieties of Citrons and the Lime 
indispensable in Coorg etiquette is in abundance. 

Apples and Pears do not succeed in Mercara, as the heavy 
monsoon does not favour their growth, but there is perhaps 
no reason, why they should not grow in warmer and more 
sheltered localities, as well as in Bangalore. Loquats, Peaches, 
Figs and Pomegranates thrive better and the Guava, which 
makes a most excellent jelly, would be the Coorg Pear, if it 
were not for the numerous hard little seeds and the peculiar 
flavor which is not always appreciated. Strawberries and 
Pine-apples grow to a large size. Grapes have been reared in 
sheltered places in Mercara, but the vine soon degenerates. 
The Brazil-cherry is very common, the fruit is the berry of a 
herbaceous plant and is made into excellent jam. 

14 * 
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English Vegetables are satisfactorily grown by Mercara 
residents and still more so by some planters on their estates. 
Potatoes and Cabbage thrive remarkably well; also Peas, Beans, 
Knoll kohl, Salad, Beets, Turnips and Carrots of excellent 
quality are produced. The natives do now only attempt to 
cultivate these vegetables, but the markets are unsupplied 
with them. 

Native Vegetables , which are reared on patches of paddy- 
fields after harvest time, or in small gardens, in the villages 
about Fraserpet, include: French Beans, Radishes, Pumpkins, 
Cucumbers, Indian Corn, Brinjals, Chillies, Coriander, Ama- 
ranthus and others, but even these are not plentiful in 
the Mercara market, and what there is comes chiefly from 
Fraserpet. 

Dry grain., such as Ragy, Avary, Tavary, Huruli and 
others are chiefly grown in the open country of the Nanjar&j- 
patna taluq lying along the western banks of the K&v&i. 
It is there also, that Tobacco is cultivated for sale, whilst in 
most of the Coorg farms little reserved patches of the narcotic 
is grown for home-consumption; but the Coorg tobacco is of 
an indifferent description, no particular care being bestowed 
upon its cultivation. The introduction of a new seed would 
have a beneficial influence. A few Hemp plants are here and 
there grown near native houses, but more for the use of smok- 
ing the intoxicating leaves, than for the sake of the fibre. 

Similar to other hilly parts of India, there prevails a 
primitive mode of cultivation called “kumari,” which is prac- 
tised by the lowest classes of natives, the Kurumbas and 
Kudias, chiefly on the western slopes of the Ghats. They 
cut and burn a patch of jungle, and plant either the small 
reddish hill-rice, sown broadcast upon the slightly dug up 
land, or Ragy. The former yields a 10 fold, the latter a 
200 to 300 fold return. Such fields are only once or twice 
cultivated, when they are abandoned in favour of a new piece 
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of jangle and not resumed till after 5 or 6 years. This wanton 
jungle-waste has however been put a stop to by Government 
and brought within reasonable limits. 

Bringing to a close the subject of' Arbori-horti-culture in 
Coorg, it were ungrateful, did I omit to mention the many 
and beautiful exotic flowers and shrubs, that ornament the 
gardens of European re°idents and recall by their presence 
sweet remembrances of distant Home; I forbear however to 
enumerate any beyond the modest Violet, the fragrant Rose 
and the showy Dahlia, and leave it to the fancy of the reader 
to associate with these types of spring, summer and autumn 
the many other garden flowers, that are familiar to Europeans. 



II. PART 
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1. COMPOSITION AND DENSITY OF THE POPULATION 
OF COORG. 

The country of Coorg has for ages been inhabited by 
various tribes, which, though not all of the same standing, 
are distinguished from other castes, that have immigrated at 
more recent periods from the surrounding countries. 

The most ancient and important tribes, which for centu- 
ries have been in the relation of masters and slaves, are the 
Coorgs (Kodagas) and the Holeyas, who together form per- 
haps one-third of the whole population. 

Classified according to their languages and relative rank, 
claimed by, or accorded to them in the present day, the fol- 
lowing are the various tribes in Coorg: 

A. Tribes who speak the peculiar Coorg language. 

1. The Coorgs and Amma Coorgs , about whom more anon. 

2. The Eimbokalu (contracted from eivattu-vokkalu i. e. 
50 farmers). They are cultivators and in their mode of life, 
in dress, in superstition an'd festivals conform to the habits of 
the Coorgs, but the latter do not eat or intermarry with them. 
In bodily appearance and complexion they are not so well 
favoured as the Coorgs and are less spirited in manly pursuits. 
They came from Mysore in a body of 50, to settle down in 
Coorg, hence their name. In the Elijahs’ time they worshipped 
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K4vdri-Amma, but under the British Government they re- 
verted to their original sect, the Srivaishnavas, who have 
their Gurus in Talked in Mysore and now think themselves 
superior to the Coorgs. 

3. The Hegades are independent cultivators, who immi- 
grated from Malaydlam and settled chiefly in Yedenalkndd. 
Like the preceding tribe, they conform to Coorg customs, 
but are equally excluded from the community of the Coorgs, 
in whose presence they are allowed to sit only on the floorj 
whilst the former occupy a chair, or if these are seated on a 
mat, the Hegadds must not touch it. In bodily appearance 
and complexion they resemble the Coorgs. 

4. The Binepadas, formerly musical mendicants, now 
sober farmers, are also immigrants from Malabar, they do not 
dress in Coorg fashion, but wear jackets. On festive occasions 
they prepare the parched rice for the Coorgs, from whom they 
are quite distinct. 

5. The Ain's came also from Malayalam and are the 
carpenters and ironsmiths. They live and dress like the 
Coorgs, but have no closer connection with them. The Badigis 
are a similar tribe, but Canarese people. 

6. The Madivdlas are found all over Coorg and, being 
descended from Malayalam washermen, they practise their 
hereditary trade in the Province. 

7. The Kdvatis are farmers who in a small number live 
in Yedenalkndd taluq only. They resemble the Coorgs k 
dress, but are of darker complexion and less favoured in 
personal appearance. Their origin is traced to Malayalam. 

8. The Naindas or Barbers are emigrants from the same 
country and resemble the washermen. 

9. The Koyuvas or Potters are met with in every N&d, 
whfere they ply their trade. 

10. The Kudiyas and TSmale-Kudiyas live chiefly in the 
forests of the Western Ghats, where they cultivate their own 
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Kumari land, draw toddy from the Bain^-palm (caryota arena) 
for sale and work as labourers in cardamom gardens and oa 
Coorg farms, when they live in the outhouses of the Coorgs 
and share their food. 

11. The Midas live independently all over the country 
and subsist on the produce of their handicraft, umbrella 
making. They are the drummers at the Coorg festivals, and 
it is their privilege to receive annually at harvest time from 
each Coorg house of their district as much reaped paddy, as 
they can bind up with a rope 12 cubits in length. They 
dress like the Coorgs, only in a poorer style. Their religion 
is the worship of K&li and of demons. The Mddas live on 
vegetable and animal diet, beef included; they are a quiet 
people, not robust in body and of a sallow brown complexion 
with black straight hair. 

12. The Holey as are found in the Coorg houses all over 
the country and do all the menial work for the Coorgs by 
whom, though theoretically freemen under the British Govern- 
ment, they were held as “glebes adscripti” in a state of abject 
servitude until lately, when with the advent of European 
planters the slave-question was freely discussed and the 
“domestic institution” practically abolished. There are three 
kinds of Holeyas: the original Kdmbati and the M&ringi — 
from Malabar and the Canarese speaking Badaga-Holeyas 
from Mysore. They dress indifferently, are of dirty habits 
and eat whatever they can get, beef included. Their worship 
is addressed to Eiyappa-D^varu and Ch&mundi or K&li goddess 
once every month; and once every year they sacrifice a hog 
or a fowl. They are a poor, ignorant people, generally of 
middle size and of a dark complexion. 

B. Separate languages are spoken by: 

1. The Roman-Catholic Christians at Virajpet, who are 
emigrants from North-Canara and belong to the Konkani 
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caste. They established the settlement in the time of Dodda- 
Virajender, when persecuted by Tippu-Sultan’s cruel prosely- 
tism. Besides their own language, “Konkani,” they speak 
also Canarese. They are cultivators and shopkeepers. 

2. The Shivdchdries who are farmers and traders and 
scattered all over Coorg; they speak- Canarese and came from 
Mysore. They eat no mimal food. 

3. The Gaudas or Vokkaligas who are farmers. Those 
that came from the Tulu-country, speak the language of that 
locality and live chiefly in Tdvun&d; the remainder who 
emigrated from Mysore, live in the north-east of Coorg and 
speak Canarese. 

4. The Pdles or farm labourers that live principally in the 
western districts. They also speak Tulu and have immigrated 
from South-Canara. The Pities arc of a more robust appear- 
ance than the Holeyas, of coarse features, middle sized stature 
and black straight hair which is wavy with the women. 
Some dress in Coorg — some in low-country-fashion. They 
have no idols, but like "the Tulu people, they call upon their 
gods: Guliga, Khorti and Kalurti, whose names they pro- 
nounce over their food before eating. Their diet is like that 
of the Coorgs. ' 

5. The Maleyas , a smali wandering gipsy tribe from 
Malabar who speak Malay 41am. They pretend to cure di- 
seases and exact money from the ignorant; they also person- 
ate demons and the departed spirits of the ancestors of their 
dupes. 

6. The Kurubas who are distinguished as Jdnu and Betta- 
Kurubas, but are of the same type which is more Mongolian 
than Caucasian. Their cheekbones are rather high and 
prominent, their nose short and nearly flat; their lips large, 
their eyes small, dark and deep set; their hair curly, through 
neglect matted and almost woolly. In stature the Kurubas 

are middle sized, well proportioned and in habits nimble and 

is 
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enduring. Their colour is dark. They have hair on the 
upper lip and chin but no whiskers. 

The Jinu-Kurubas live in huts in the jungles of Coorg 
and wander from place to place in search of honey, whence 
their name. They worship the goddess Kali by pronouncing 
her name over their food, but once a year they sacrifice a 
fowl. They live on vegetable and rnimal food, but do not 
touch beef. They are skilled in the use of the sling and of 
the bow and arrow and are excellent climbers. Their language 
is peculiar, but allied to Canarese. They are a wild looking, 
but shy and harmless people. 

The Betta-Kurulas , like the former, live chiefly in bamboo- 
forests, but have no social intercourse with the Jdnu-Kuvubas. 
Though they do not climb trees, they are excellent wood- 
cutters, but not reliable on account of their unsteady habits. 
They excel in making mats, baskets, umbrellas, boxes and 
cradles for which they chiefly use cane, Canarese: Letta, 
hence their name or perhaps from the Tamil: vettu, to cut. In 
their scanty clothing and the woolly, top-knotted hair and 
broad features, their appearance is wild and repulsive, yet 
they are a good humoured, peaceable set of people and when 
employed are industrious at their work as long as it pleases 
them. They speak a language of their own, which is not 
understood by any other natives. 

7. The Adias, a migratory tribe from Malabar who work 
as day labourers. They are like Pariahs and speak the 
Malay&lam language. 

8. The Yeravas , a wandering tribe originally from Wyn&d, 
where, like the Holeyas in Coorg, they were held in slavery 
by the Nairs. They speak their own language and live chiefly 
in Kiggatn&d with the Coorgs to whose mode of life and 
worship they have conformed. Like them they eat no beef and 
therefore rank higher than the Holeyas and Mddas. They 
are strong and diligent labourers and their frequent desertion 
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to coffee planters causes no little vexation and loss to their 
often hard task-masters. In features and complexion the 
Yeravas resemble the Kurubas; like them they are scantily 
dressed. At their weddings and at their Pdndalata or demon 
feast they chant their peculiar songs and have dances, in 
which like in those of the P41eyas, women take part, an 
extraordinary practice amongst Hindus! 

9. The Kdplas , who live near Nalkn&d palace seem to be 
mixed descendants of the Siddis — the Coorg Rajahs’ Ethiopian 
bodyguard — as tlicir features resemble the Ethiopian type. 
They have landed property of their own near the palace, given 
by the Rajahs, and work also as day labourers with the Coorgs. 
Their number consists of only 15 families. One, Ch&tu, who 
is still alive but above GO years old, was one of the execu- 
ioners of the late Rajah’s family, and in February 1869 he 
pointed out to the Coorg Superintendent two pits, one con- 
taining 7 bodies of murdered men, the other 21 bodies, 7 of 
women and 14 of children! In 7 other pits 1,500 cannon balls 
were found. 

Besides these tribes there are a few Par sees in Mercara, 
Brahmins , scantily spread all over Coorg in offices and in 
charge of temples, Shetties and Mussulmans, chiefly in Virajpet, 
Mercara and Fraserpet, Moplas in Padynalkn&d as farmers, 
a number of Tamulians in the service of European families, 
and thousands of Canarese Coolies from Mysore on the coffee 
plantations. 

All these tribes and castes together with about 200 Eu- 
ropeans and 50 East-Indians make up the population of Coorg 
which on the 31st March 1870 is supposed to have amounted 
to 112,952 souls, but this number seems to be much under 
the mark as the more accurate census in 1871 will show. 

Distributed over the 6 Taluqs or Districts and the 2 princi- 
pal towns Mercara and Virajpet, the population stands thus: — 
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Localities. 

Births in 
1869-70 

Deaths in 
1869-70 

Population 
on 31st March 
1870 

Mercara taluq . . 

200 

263 

11,697 

Padinalkn&d taluq . . 

598 

460 

20,303 

Yedenalkn&d taluq . . 

373 

219 

14,153 

Kiggatn&d taluq . . . 

529 

263 

17,774 

Nanjanijpatna taluq . 

471 

388 

23,163 

Ydlus&virashlme taluq 

392 

348 

18,979 

Mahadeopet oi» Mcrcara 

149 

119 

3,859 

Virajenderpet .... 

12 

58 

3,024 

Total . 

2,724 

2,118 

112,952 


Separating the Coorgs from the Hindoos and classifying 
the remainder of the inhabitants according to their religion, 
the distribution of the above population stands thus: 


Coorgs 24,585 

Hindoos 80,934 

Mahomedans 5,774 

Christians 1,659 


Total. 112,952 

It is said, that before the time of the tyrannical Mahomedan 
despots in Mysore, Coorg was much more densely inhabited. 
During 1760 and 1799 more than half of its population either 
perished or was earned away into captivity and after the fall 
of Seringapatam but a small part of the exculants returned to 
Coorg. This statement is corroborated by the fact, that in the 
Southeast of Coorg there are still many deserted farms grown 
over with dense jungle, and there are here and there traces 
of former villages and little towns. The Coorg tribe which 
in the time of the Rajahs scarcely numbered more than 5000 
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or 6000 armed men, has during the long period of peace and 
prosperity under the British Government considerably in- 
creased and may now be estimated at about 30,000 souls. 


2. PERSONAL APPEARANCE, 

OCCUPATION AND GENERAL CHARACTER OF THE COORGS. 

The Coorgs, or Kodagas as they are properly called, are 
the principal tribe of the country and from time immemorial 
the lords of the soil. For the last two centuries they are 
known as a compact body of mountaineers who resemble more 
a Scotch clan than a Hindu caste. In the Hindu scale they 
are Sudras and not pork-eating “Bastard Kchetrias,” as some 
mocking Brahmins would have it; but it ought to be the pride 
of the Coorgs to discard the notion of caste altogether, which 
in fact does not apply to them, and to stand upon their own 
merits as “Kodagas”, the remarkable mountain clan of Coorg. 
Reserving an enquiry into their origin for the historical part, 
I would only remark, that the Coorgs of the present day are 
as distinct from the MalayAlam and Canarese people on the 
western coast, as they are from the Mysoreans in the north 
and east, though their peculiarities are to some extent allied 
to the habits of the one as well as to those of the other i*ace, 
and even their language is but a mixture of the Dravidian 
t rngues. 

Look at a group of Coorgs of the better class by the side 
of some Mysoreans or people from the western coast. The 
difference is striking. The Coorgs are tall, muscular, broad 
chested, strong limbed and swift-footed. Men of 6 feet and 
above are not uncommon. Their features are regular, often 
distinguished by an aquiline nose and finely chiselled lips set 
off by a well trimmed mustache which in the “gala-mishe” 
terminates in a broad volute as worn by their Rajahs and men 
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distinguished for bravery. Apparently anticipating the pre- 
sent military regulation, they shave their chin but sport 
mighty whiskers! The colour of the Coorgs is lighter than 
might be expected under this latitude. Their mode of life 
and pride of race impart to their whole bearing an air of 
manly independence and dignified self-assertion, well sustained 
by their peculiar and picturesque costume. 

The principal Coorg dress is a long coat (kupasa) of white 
or blue cotton or dark coloured cloth and even velvet. It 
reaches below the knees, is open in front, has, if not white, 
short sleeves under which longer ones of a different colour 
extend to the waist, and is held together by a red or blue sash 
of cotton or silk which is several times wound round the waist 
and which holds the never failing Coorg knife, with ivory or 
silver handle and chains of the same metal. A red kerchief 
or the peculiarly fashioned turban, which is large and flat at 
the top and covers a portion of the back cf the neck, forms 
the head-dress. The feet are bare or protected with light 
sandals. A necklace of the berry of Rddr&kshi (Elasocarpus 
ganitrus), silver or gold bracelets on the wrists, and silver 
and gold earrings witli pearls or precious stones complete 
their festive costume- Those who are in possession of the 
Coorg-medal or the lunulate ornament called KokaMdi do not 
fail to suspend it round their neck, as may be seen on the 
front-illustration. Their every day dress is of course of a 
more simple nature. The Coorg wurrior looks more imposing. 
His dress is of the same cut, but of coarser material and 
shorter. In addition to his handy waist-knife (Picha-katti), 
he wears on his back in a strong clasp of brass the curved, 
broad-bladed Coorg knife fOdu-katti) which is seen in the 
hand of the figure in our illustration. In a hand-to-hand 
fight it was a most formidable weapon and since the young 
Coorgs have no longer Mussulman or Nair antagonists to 
decapitate, thej display at their feasts the strength of their 
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arms and the sharp edge of their knives by beheading pigs 
or cutting at a blow through the trunk of thick plantain trees. 
The long matchlock gun is now more a weapon of curiosity 
than of practical use, except with the poorer Coorgs, the 
wealthier sportsmen having supplied themselves with English 
rifles of the best description. Their ancient arms and orna- 
ments were manufactu-ed with the most simple tools by 
natives of Coorg. 

The Coorg Rajahs used to reward men distinguished for 
personal bravery with silver and gold bangles, or with an 
ornamented large knife bearing the Rajah’s stamp <£) upon 
the blade and these tokens are kept as sacred heirlooms and 
worn on grand occasions only. 

The personal appearance of the Coorg women is not less 
striking than that of the men. They are remarkably fair, 
of goodly stature, well shaped and many are really handsome 
before the betel-chewing, which generally begins after 
marriage, disfigures their regular features, and blackens their 
otherwise brilliant teeth. Their festive costume — and the ordi- 
nary dress differs only in quality — is one of the most becom- 
ing that can be seen in India. A white or light blue cotton 
jacket with long sleeves fits tight and is closed up to the neck. 
A long piece of white muslin or blue cotton stuff forms the 
skirt, being several times wrapped round the waist and tied 
by means of a string, so as to make the skirt fall in graceful 
folds almost down to the ancles whilst one end of it covers 
the bosom and is knotted together on the right shoulder. To 
give fulness to the skirt the other end is arranged in folds, 
which, contrary to the fashion of other Hindu women are 
gathered behind, a sensible arrangement and most convenient 
for unobstructed activity in house and field. This peculiarity 
did not escape the notice of the prying Brahmins who of 
course accounted for it by a silly Purdnic legend, which at 
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the same time gives vent to their vexation at the intractability 
of these rude mountaineers. 

The head with its raven-hair is covered by a white muslin 
or coloured kerchief, one end of which encircles the forebead 
and the two corners are joined together at the back, allowing 
the rest of the cloth to fall gracefully over the shoulders. 
The wealth of a Coorg family is displayed by the richness of 
the ornaments of the women. Glass, silver or gold bracelets 
of a simple description span their wrists; their neck is decked 
with chains of coral, pearls or gold from which are suspended 
old Portuguese gold coins. Even the nose and the outer rein 
of the ears are ornamented with pretty jewellery in gold, 
pearls and precious stones, and also silver rings are worn on 
the toes. 

The white festive gowns of the men, as well as the ker- 
chiefs of the women, aie skilfully embroidered along the seams 
and in the corners with red marking cotton and the patterns 
of native design are often very elegant. The Coorg women 
esteem their own embroidery more than Berlin work, as the 
former unlike the latter shows the pattern equally well on 
both sides. 

As for industry the Coorg women deserve high praise. 
They rise early and besides cooking and other domestic work, 
they bear a large share in the labours of the farm. The men 
plough the fields, transplant and reap the rice; the women 
carry manure, weed, fetch home and clean the paddy. The 
men do no menial work, they leave that co their women and 
to their servants, whilst they enjoy a dignified repose, dis- 
cussing the affairs of the house and chewing betel, or stitch- 
ing a piece of clothing in which art many are as expert as 
professional tailors, others, gun on shoulder, wander through 
the jungles in search of game, but the height of their ambi- 
tion is to figure in the capacity of a Government Official in 
the administration of their country. 
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A Coorg woman is rarely idle, her busy hands find always 
some work to do, and no wonder, if we consider the life and 
bustle of a Coorg house with its 40, 60, or 80 and more in- 
mates. Two or three generations, grandfather and grand- 
mother, their sons and daughters-in-law and the children of 
these families all live and mess together. The labourers also 
belong to the household and look up to the mistress for food 
and orders. The fattening of the pigs, the milking of the cows, 
the water supply for the house, these and many other cares 
are under the immediate supervision of the mistress. Where 
peace and harmony exist, a Coorg house presents a patri- 
archal life indeed, but the idyllic picture is too often marred 
by discord occasioned by the harsh regime of an imperious 
mother-in-law, by the jealousy and heartburnings of married 
brothers, or the more material questions of family income and 
individual claims. The master or yejamdna, who is always 
the senior male member of the house, has no easy position, 
especially in our days, when a tendency to break up these 
large houses clearly manifests itself. But Coorg women of a 
commanding spirit and superior character are often heard of 
who, like Abigail of old, with tact and wisdom subdue the 
unruly elements of this bustling human beehive and make 
the residents subservient to the common weal and honour of 
the family. Here is a story to the purpose: — "Six generations 
ago, there was a woman called Doddi Auwa — the great lady — 
who lived at Almanda house, in the village of Arm&i, which 
belongs to Beppun&du. She was the mistress of the Almanda 
property, being the only child of rich parents. She was a 
woman of extraordinary size and strength of body. Nor was 
she less distinguished by qualities of mind and character. 
Throughout the country she was known as the wisest, the 
richest, the strongest of Coorg women. Independent owner 
of a Coorg estate, she was at liberty to choose a husband for 
herself. Her choice fell upon a man of the same clan. Utta- 

16 
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cha, a son of the Mdnanda house. He was a good sort of 
a husband, but much inferior every way to his great wife. 
Perhaps she had chosen him for this very reason. His place 
in the house was rather that of head-servant, than of husband 
and master. Every year the people of Armdri used to send 
a caravan to Irktir, in the low country, near Cannanore, to 
fetch salt. At other times caravars, carrying rice to the 
coast, would start from Armdri during the dry season. On 
such occasions Doddi Auwa would herself attend to every 
thing, put the cattle in readiness, prepare provisions, and at 
last accompay her husband and his oxen to the place of meet- 
ing, appointed for the whole train from the village. On part- 
ing, she would recommend her husband and his beasts to the 
kind offices of the best men in the caravan, and return home 
to her great house and her large business. Often, when hus- 
band or servants appeared too slow in loading the oxen, she 
would bid them step aside and taking the double sacks quietly 
with both hands, lay them softly and evenly upon the backs 
of the cattle. She was famed equally for wisdom and honesty. 

Also Muddur&ya who ruled Coorg in her time, respected 
and reverenced her, and often, on coming to Beppurnidu, he 
stopped to have a talk with Doddi Auwa of Almanda house. 
In the course of time Doddi Auwa became mother of four 
daughters, but to her great grief no son was granted her, to 
succeed to the Almanda property. When the daughters came 
of age, she gave them in marriage to sons of neighbouring 
landholders. The eldest became the wife of a member of the 
Palekanda family, the second married into the Piilanda house, 
the third was given to the Amnichanda family. The young- 
est, by a general agreement of the chiefs, was also given to 
the P&lekanda house, but, as heiress of the Almanda property, 
she had to give her sons, if she bore any, to her mother. This 
daughter, the youngest, bore 4 sons in succession. Of these, 
the two eldest were brought up by their grand-mother Doddi 
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Auwa at Almanda. The name of one was Timmaya, that of 
the other M&chu. Mdchu had a son Ayappa whose son was 
Bollu, the father of Stephanas, the first Coorg Christian.” 

The culinary art of the Coorg women is not much appre- 
ciated by a European palate, which relishes less hot condi- 
ments and a more sparing use of oil and ghee. Meat, whether 
game, pork, mutton, fowl or fish is cut into small pieces irres- 
pective of joints and made into a nourishing savoury curry, 
which, with a dish of boiled rice, seasoned with mango, lime, 
citron and Ambatti-pickle, makes to native taste an excellent 
meal. The Coorg women excel in preparing a great variety 
of pickle and chutney, also sweet preserves and sweetmeats. 
Their appams or nfraddshe are relished even by Europeans. 
The kitchens of the Coorgs, which are inside the house, are 
remarkable for the cleanliness of the cooking-vessels in use, 

The Coorgs generally take an early meal at 7 of rice-conjee 
seasoned with pickle or curds. At 10 they partake of a more 
substantial breakfast, consisting of boiled rice and curry. At 
3 o’clock again conjee is taken as in the morning, and in the 
evening a hearty supper of boiled rice with vegetable or meat- 
carry and other condiments* Toddy of the Baine-mara 
(Caryota urens), also a kind of beer made of fermented rice, 
rice-brandy and arrack are the usual beverages, but lately 
the strongest European liquors have become only too familiar 
to the Coorgs at all hours of the day. 

As is the custom with other Hindus, the Coorg women 
attend upon their lords and the male members of the house, 
before they sit down to their own separate meal. This selfish 
and unmanly custom greatly detracts from the charm of family 
life. The meals spread on brass plates, on low stools, are 
rather animal feeds than family gatherings round the social 
table. 

The Coorgs are very hospitable; no beggar goes away 
empty from their houses. A visit from Europeans is looked 
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upon as a great honour and on festive occasions they are fre- 
quently invited. Then great efforts are made to do honour to 
their guest, and in the more civilized houses a breakfast in 
almost English fashion is served on crockery and with knives 
and forks. But perhaps those receptions are more enjoyable 
where one comes unexpectedly and has to put up with little 
inconveniences which draw forth from the kind host all the 
greater concern for the comfort of his guest. At the unex- 
pected arrival of a European visitor there is at once a great 
commotion amongst the fair Codagitis. Clean dresses are 
donned, ornaments put on and there is a running to and fro 
within the house. Soon the crackling of fire is heard and 
the aroma of roasted coffee indicates the coming treat. The 
coffee is brought in a spouted brass vessel or in a tumbler; it 
is highly sweetened, has also a bytaste of red pepper, as the 
coffee beans were broken in the mortar that serves for pound- 
ing spices, but you cannot resist to gratify the importunity of 
your kind host. To leave a Coorg house without having 
partaken of any offered refreshment, be it only a sip of milk 
or an orange, would be a grave offence against Coorg eti- 
quette. 

It has been said that “the Coorg women do not exercise 
the domestic virtue of cleanliness.” Considering the nature 
of the work that falls to their share, it cannot be expected, 
that they should always appear in festive costume; but they 
bathe frequently and whenever they are seen in public the 
women are remarkable for their clean and tidy appearance. 
Coorg children show much affection for their parents and re- 
lations, and the little ones of whom there is generally a goodly 
number are great pets of the house. The visiting stranger 
is the object of their wonder, and if he succeeds to gain their 
confidence, he will be liked all the better by the whole family. 
The bearing of the young in the presence of the old is de- 
corous, the latter being greeted by every junior member of 
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the house or by a visiting neighbour whether male or female 
with great respect. The young man lays aside whatever 
burdens his hands, puts off his shoes and with folded hands 
first raised to the forehead, bows down and touches the feet 
of his senior, who lays his hand on the young man’s head 
pronouncing a blessing, when the youth rises and repeats the 
ceremony to others. 

The Coorgs are a hardy race and bear with fortitude a 
great deal of hardship, especially during the monsoon, whilst 
engaged with their rice cultivation. Exposed to wet and cold 
and often prostrate with fever, they soon regain their strength 
and old men and women of 70 or 80 years are not uncomm- 
on amongst them. 

In the times of their Rajahs, during their wars with the 
Mysoreans and Malabars and in their marauding expeditions 
the Coorgs proved themselves brave soldiers and were dread- 
ed for their fierce intrepidity; but their strength lay espe- 
cially in their mountain fastnesses and behind the shelter of 
their native woods and the formidable breastworks extending 
for miles along the crests of hills. Since they have come 
under the rule of the British Government their warlike spirit 
has found no scope; but they are still a brave and manly 
race, who in time of need would doubtless stand by their new 
rulers with devoted loyalty. At the hunt of the tiger, the 
bison or the elephant no true Coorg shirks the dangerous 
sport; but with nerve and coolness and wary cunning he will 
dodge the advancing beast and with keen eye and steady hand 
fire at him at close quarters. 

The intellectual and moral faculties of the Coorgs have 
for ages been neglected, and consequently up to the present 
day they are both ignorant and supersitious. The worship 
of demons and of departed spirits has usurped among them 
the worship of God. Charms and sorceries abound all over 
the country. Disease among men and cattle is readily as- 
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cribed to the curses and witchcrafts of enemies. The dead 
are supposed to trouble the living and to demand sacrifices 
and other atonements. Many of the Coorgs, though they may 
despise their old superstitio ns and neglect their idols, come 
to believe in nothing but money. The cruel despotism of 
their Rajahs engendered dissi mulation, falsehood and treachery, 
and lying and deception, bribery ard conspiracy are now 
often enough practised to ruin an opponent and to advance 
self-interest. The name of the Coorgs is still feared by their 
neighbours, who look upon them as proud, irritable and re- 
vengeful men, and such popular estimations of the character 
of a neighbouring race are seldom without some foundation. 
It still may happen, that the head of a Coorg house on his 
dying bed will solemnly charge his sons to reek vengeance 
on his personal enemies, a bequest which occasions calamitous 
feuds between succeeding generations. 

The Coorgs have hitherto been an unlettered people. 
The Rajahs, themselves without education, did nothing for 
the instruction of their subjects. Even the English Govern- 
ment has for many years hardly attempted systematically to 
raise them in intelligence and character. Only lately most 
praiseworthy efforts have been made to satisfy the awakened 
popular desire for education in Coorg, and the provisions 
made have already borne good fruit in supplying Government 
with a body of well trained officials, though education is still 
in its first stage of development. 

The public morality of the Coorgs is controlled by a 
council of elders called “Takka-mukyasteru”, who are the 
moral censors and managers of social affairs, without how- 
ever any magisterial power from Government. This institu- 
tion dates from the Rajahs’ time and is hereditary in certain 
families. The authority of the village Takkas extends over 
offences against social customs, attendance at public feasts and 
proper conduct during the same, drunkenness and adultery. 
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The offender has to appear before the council of the elders 
of the village, at the Arnbala (a council-room on the village 
green), where the matter is investigated and discussed. The 
presiding Takka pronounces the sentence which may amount 
to a maximum fine of rupees 10. Should the offender refuse 
to pay, he will be excommunicated, when he may appeal to 
the “N&d-mukyasteru”. that is the assembly of all the village 
Takkas of the district, and their decision is final. An outcast 
Coorg may after years be restored to his former status on 
paying the imposed fine. To the influence of these guardians 
of public morality the orderly conduct of the Coorgs in public 
is principally owing. It is, however, to be feared, that the 
increasing wealth and influence of many Coorg houses modify 
the strict control of the Takkas and make them more comp- 
laisant to the rich, which tendency will inevitably result in 
a decline of their authority and a greater laxity of public mo- 
rality. Intemperance, which in the times of the Rajahs was 
rigorously repressed, is now rather encouraged by the numer- 
ous liquor shops, which are decidedly on the increase all over 
the country. It requires a new impulse on the part of the 
better type of Coorgs to combine in vigorous combat, espe- 
cially during their festivities, against this ruinous enemy, and 
a victory gained on this field will he more glorious and bene- 
ficial to the Coorgs than their repeated triumphs over their 
Mahomedan antagonists of old. When the Coorgs have once 
embraced the truth of Christianity and placed themselves 
under the regenerating influence of the Gospel, they will be- 
come a noble race, probably not much inferior in bodily, 
moral and intellectual powers to their present European 
Rulers! 



3. SOCIAL LIFE OF THE COORGS. 


a. The Coorg house. 

The Coorg houses are generally situated close to their 
paddy-fields on a sheltering slope of B&ne land, surrounded 
by clumps of plantain trees, sago and betel-nut palms and 
other fruit-bearing trees. A coffee garden and a small plot 
for the growth of native vegetables are seldom absent, and, 
where the locality is favourable, a little tank well stocked with 
fi&his not uncommon. The position, the style of building 
and the approaches of old Coorg houses strongly remind one 
of small fortifications, and tradition points back to a time of 
general feuds, when chief fought with chief, clan with clan. 
In the deep cadangas or ditches with high banks, we still see 
memorials of that warlike state of affairs. These war-ditches 
intersect the mountainous districts in every direction, and re- 
sisted not only many a furious attack contending parties, 
but also the force of the annual monsoon. 

A deeply cut passage, paved with rough stones and over- 
grown with shady trees, and the sloping side walls decked 
with a variety of luxuriant ferns, leads you in angular lines 
to the doorway, passing under an out-house. Over a paved 
courtyard, on three sides enclosed by stables, store-rooms and 
servants’ quarters, you come to the front of the main building, 
which is a square of one story and raised about 3 feet above 
the ground. All the buildings are roofed with bamboos, and 
thatched with rice-straw. Considering that there is an open 
square ball in the centre of the house, called nadqmaue there 
remain the four sides only for habitable quarters. The front 
side however is reserved for an open verandah — the reception 
hall. Near to the right end the principal door leads to the 
inner rooms, which are all dark, opening only by a small 
door into the inner square, which is lit by the sky-light formed 
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by the junction of the four inner slopes of the roof, the dripp- 
ing rain-water from which is collected in a masonry reservoir 
and drained off in an underground channel. On the side 
opposite to the verandah two doors communicate with the 
backyard of the house. 

The front of the verandah is raised, and covered with a 
2 feet broad wooden sbb, so as to form a convenient seat; 
from it rise 3 or 4 wooden pillars, square and tapering and 
sometimes carved; the floor is of well beaten mud overlayed 
with cowdung; and the ceiling of wood arranged in small 
compartments. In some houses the verandah is separated 
from the inner hall merely by a wooden grating, in others 
by a solid earthwall with a sort of window, or lattice, made 
of wood. Like the principal door posts this aperture is often 
very handsomely carved in flowers and figures leaving small 
open spaces between, just enough to peep tlnough without 
being seen, a contrivance chiefly for the benefit of the fair 
Kodagitis, who are as curious to see and observe visitors as 
their Mussulman sisters behind the Puulah or screen. 

Entering through the principal door, the first compartment 
to the right is occupied by the master of the house and his 
wife. The next room is the kitchen from which the smoke 
issues and fills the whole house, coating and preserving the 
wood-work. While the European rubs his eyes and gasps 
for fresh air, the inmates of the house feel no inconvenience 
and only smile at his sensitiveness. The small compartments 
of the remaining two wings are tenanted by the ‘married 
couples, and the unmarried women ; the boys and young men 
sleep in the hall. From the ceiling are suspended matchlocks 
and rifles, the wooden bells and trappings for their pack- 
bullocks, and other domestic utensils, and the space under the 
roof, which is reached by a ladder, serves for storing bags, 
baskets, pads, pots, onions, salt, etc. 

The house and yard are generally kept clean and orderly, 
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and the announcement of an approaching honored visitor sets 
at once the broom into activity and you may arrive just in 
time to see the retreating Coorg damsel and have to swallow 
the raised dust. However, the object is attained, you perceive 
what attention has been paid to you. 

A stone built deep well is usually in the compound or the 
water is fetched from a hole sunk by the side of the paddy- 
fields, and near the well is the hut for hot bathing. 

The low caste servants have their huts at some distance 
from the Coorg house; the meals given them they eat on 
plantain leaves apart from their masters. 

As already remarked the Coorg house is the domicile of 
all the male relatives with their wives and children belonging 
to one parental stock. The landed property, or Jamma-piimi, 
is vested in the house and cannot be alienated from it, or 
divided amongst its members. The farm is cultivated by all 
the housepeople under the management of the master of the 
house, and the produce is divided amongst them after the 
Huttari feast. It often occurs, however, that an energetic 
member of the house or one in Government employment, 
acquires for himself some fields called Ivoppa, which are his 
own, and if sufficient for the support of his family, he may 
live there and establish a new house. Others own a small 
coffee plantation or cardamom-garden, and these individual 
enterprises seem to be the natural transition to an impending 
general social reform — the breaking up of the great houses, 
and the independent establishment of each married couple 
residing near their own paddy-fields, and eating the fruit of 
their own labour. The indolent will then have to work for 
their subsistence or sink into misery, the industrious and 
thrifty will prosper, and after a period of no little angry strife 
a happier life of personal freedom and domestic felicity will 
be the inheritance of future generations. The only danger 
to be apprehended is the tendency of the rich houses absorb- 
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in g the poor ryots and reducing them to a state of servitude. 
A wise Government will, however, watch with solicitude the 
spontaneous development of the reform, and the more it is the 
work of the people themselves, the surer will be its success- 
ful accomplishment. 

b. Prescriptive law of inheritance. 

Sons, grandsons, brothers, brothers’ sons, daughters, 
daughters sons, cousins and adopted sons have the right of 
succession to inherit property successively in the order here 
mentioned. Property, in default of offspring, on the death 
of a man devolves on his widow; if he leaves a son under 
age, the widow is his guardian, and takes possession of the 
property. If the deceased leaves neither wife nor sons, but 
a grandson and a brother, or a brother’s son, the property is 
divided, provided the family be undivided; but if it be divided 
the grandson takes possession of the whole property. The 
law of primogeniture, however, now prevails and division 
is strictly prohibited. 

If the deceased leaves neither wife, nor children, nor 
grandsons, the property devolves on his brother or his brother’s 
sons, if any, as the nearest relations. In cases where the 
deceased has left neither wife nor sous nor brothers, but a 
daughter not married, the relations of the family put her in 
possession of the property, and dispose of her in marriage, 
and on her death her husband or her sons inherit it. But 
if a man dies leaving a daughter not married, and a brothers 
son or a grandson, the family being undivided, the property 
used to be liable to a division. In failure of the preceding 
persons, the property used sometimes to descend to the cousins, 
and sometimes not, as the Government determined. In cases 
where the deceased leaves a son under age without relatives 
to protect him, the Government appoints the head of the 
village to act as guardian to the boy and to take charge of 
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his patrimony, until he attains his majority, which ranges 
from 16 to 20 years, according to the maturity of judgment 
shewn by the individual, when lie puts his ward in possession 
of it, and renders him an account of receipts and disbursements 
during the period of his nonage. 

If the deceased has left no children, the widow adopts a 
child of her relations, if procurable, or otherwise of her tribe, 
and lie succeeds to the property on his attainment of the 
proper age, provided lie lias been adopted formally and 
according to the usage of the clan. 

c. Wedding and married life. 

The marriage-customs of the present day present a curious 
mixture of old and new rites, fashions and notions. 

In ancient times, it would seem, the marriage festivities 
had a peculiarly communal character. On some great day 
a family would call together the whole grama (village), that 
is all the families of one of the rice-valleys, girt with farm- 
houses, to a feast. The youths would have their ears pierced 
by the carpenters for earrings, and the maidens had rice 
strewn upon their heads. This was in those days called the 
marriage feast. The whole community feasted together, and 
the young people were row at liberty to go in search of 
husbands and wives. 

In the low country the piercing of the ear is generally 
performed by the goldsmith, except in out-of-the-way places, 
where a goldsmith is not to be found. In such a case another 
branch of the trade-fraternity, smith or carpenter, may act for 
the brother-goldsmith. In Coorg the carpenter has the exclu- 
sive privilege of piercing the cars for ornaments. 

The girls have their ears pierced in early childhood. 
When they come of age, the ceremony of putting on their 
heads some corns of rice is a token of their being free to 
marry. 
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The present marriage rites of Coorg, especially in Kiggat- 
n&du, where bride and bridegroom are welcomed together by 
the relatives and fellow-villagers of both parties, and sit to- 
gether on the wedding-cliair, closely resemble the common 
fashion of the Hindus, though they have not yet conformed 
altogether. 

Young persons unde*' sixteen years of age are not married 
in Coorg. Exceptions from this wholesome rule are very 
rare* It is to be hoped that the Coorgs will ever be preserved 
from the misery of child-marriages. 

A young Coorg, when about to marry, has first to obtain 
the consent of his father or of the head of the family. This 
affair being settled, the Aruva of the house is taken into the 
marriage-council. He has to speak to the Aruva of the family, 
to whom the desired bride belongs. These Aruvas hold an 
important office among the Coorgs. They act as representa- 
tives, counsels, guardians of families and individuals on the 
great occasions of life. A particular friend of a neighbouring 
Coorg house becomes its Aruva, and a member of this house 
is naturally the Aruva of the other. On a certain day the 
Aruva of the intending bridegroom, accompainedby his father 
or elder brother, goes to the house of the young woman, who 
is to be asked in marriage. They speak to the Aruva and 
to the head of the house. A favourable answer being returned, 
the whole house is carefully swept and a lamp is lit. Some 
families, affecting new fashions, at this time call in the astro- 
logers to see whether the stars of the new coup 1 ^ will agree 
together or not. AVhere no horoscope has been taken, the 
astrologers, never at a loss, find the stars by the names of the 
parties! It is to be supposed, that the wise seers generally re- 
turn acceptable answers. However, this part of the marriage- 
proceedings is evidently an innovation. The old fashion is 
to light a lamp in the newly swept house; when the two 
Aruvas, wUh the heads of the respective families, stand before 
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it, (the bridegroom’s Aruva and father, or elder brother, on 
one side, the bride’s representatives on the other) and shake 
hands together, in token of an inviolable contract having been 
concluded, in the presence of the Divinity or sacred light of 
the house. Such engagements are rarely, if ever, broken. 
After the above preliminaries the time for the wedding is 
agreed upon. The nuptials are often postponed half a year, 
sometimes for a twelve-month, but generally the Coorg wed- 
dings come off during the months of April and May, when 
the rice-valleys are dry, and there is little work to be done. 
When the time approaches, the astrologer’s counsel is asked 
for the choice of a propitious day. The relatives of the bride 
and the bridegroom are invited to the respective houses ten 
days before the wedding. Under the superintendence of the 
Aruvas they engage in the necessary preparations. The 
members of the respective families themselves are not expected 
to join in these labours. On the last day before the marriage 
all the families of the villages of the bride and bridegroom 
are summoned. Each house must send at least one male and 
one female representative. Now the wedding-sheds are fini- 
shed; pigs are slaughtered and dressed; rice and vegetables 
are prepared. The whole company thus working together, 
join also in a good dinner provided for their guests by the 
principal parties interested. The Aruva of each house acts 
throughout as master of the ceremonies. 

On the wedding day, at sun-rise, the two village commu- 
nities, to which the bride and bridegroom belong, are in festive 
commotion. No house is permitted to absent itself from the 
general gathering. In the bridegroom’s house the male guests, 
in the bride’s house the female attendants, busy themselves 
with bathing, dressing and ornamenting the chief personage 
of the day, and in making every thing ready for a good 
Coorg-feast. The larger and fatter the pigs, the more abun- 
dant and strong the liquor, the greater will be the glory of 
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tlie day. Ancient ballads are recited, extempore singers extol 
the names of the principal persons among the assembled re- 
latives. Now the Muhiirta (the propitious hour) has come. 
At the same time both bride and bridegroom are conducted 
to the wedding-seat in their respective houses. The guests 
put themselves in order. One after the other approaches the 
bridegroom or the bride, strews some grains of rice upon his 
or her head, lifts a brass- vessel filled with milk from the 
ground, and pours some drops into his or her mouth, puts 
a piece of money, not less than three annas into his or her 
hand, and passes on. When the Muhiirta is over, the bride- 
groom or the bride retires into another room, where they 
continue to sit, sometimes for hours, until the last of the 
guests has come, and offered his salutation and gifts. At the 
end of the Mulnirta the wedding company apply themselves 
to the dinner prepared for them. The joy of the feast is 
heightened by the songs of the Coorg-bards, who sing of the 
glories of the relatives of the house, of the families belonging 
to the village community, and repeat the Palmd’s (ancient 
songs) which they have learned from their fathers. I cannot 
refrain from entering here the humorous wedding-song trans- 
lated by Mr. A. Graeter from the Coorg original: — 


w 


EDDING 




ONG, 


God Almighty, live and rule, 

Kule as our Lord and God . 

Rule as Sovereign, 0 King! 

On the surface of the earth 
Coorg is like a string of pearls, 
Though one of the smallest kingdoms 
In this land they count 12 valleys, 
And the Nads are 33; 

But in our Nad for ever, 

Like a flow’r of paradise, 

Blooms the name of Apparandra. 


In this Apparandra liouso 
Lived a man of reputation, 
Mandanna the mighty hero; 
When ho offered a petition 
To the ruler of the country 
For a goodly jumma land, 
lie received it as a present. 

For his money ho now bought 
Holeyas to bo his servants, 

And they laboured on his farm. 
Bullocks too, his fields to plough, 
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He procured for heavy money, 

And completed all his labours. 

When he now lived comfortably, 
Mandanna the mighty hero, 

In his mind was meditating 
And within himself he pondered 
Constantly this one idea: 

“I have rice and costly garments, 

But no one to dress and nourish; 

I have precious stones and jewels, 

But where i's the wife to wear them 
In a household without children 
Vain is all our toil and trouble; 

No ! there is not here on earth 
Without wife bliss or enjoyment. 

If a tank is without water, 

Has it not been dug in vain? 

And a garden without flowers, 

Has it not in vain been planted? 

Who would like to eat cold rice, 

Void of curds and void of salt? 

Sons must be in our houses, 

And our rooms be full of children.” 
So he thought within himself, 

And, one lovely Sunday morning, 
When the silvery dew was sparkling, 
Took a meal, and dressed himself, 
Joined his hands in adoration 
To the ancestors and God ; 

Sent a man to call his Ar’wa 
To conduct him on the journey, 

Took his stick adorned with silver, 
And then started with his friend. 
Where between the woody mountains 
Thrones the lofty Kuttamal£, 

Wand ’ring through the hilly country, 
He went off to seek a wife, 

Till his soles wore off with walking ; 
Pond’ring sat in all the Mandus, 


Till his dress was torn by sitting; 
Wandered in the scorching sun, 

Till his head was hot and giddj ; 
Wandered till the walking stick 
In his hand was growing shorter. 
Mandanna the mighty hero 
Sought a wife in ev’ry quarter, 

But no house would suit his mind. 

If he found tho house was right, 

Then tho servants would not suit him ; 
If he found the servants right, 

Then he did not like the cattle; 

If ho found the cattle right, 

Then the fields were miserable; 

If the paddy land was good, 

Then the pasture ground was bad ; 

And if all these things wore good, 
Then tho maiden did not ploase him. 
While he thus was sorely troubled, 
News arrived of consolation : — 

In tho Nalkunad there lived, 

In the Fattumada house, 

Chinnawwa, a lovely maiden. — 

When ho heard this information, 
Mandanna, the mighty hero, 

Slowly with his friend proceeded 
To the house, and thero sat down 
On the bench of the verandah. 
Chinnawwa, the lo/ely maiden, 

When she hoard of their arrival, 

Came and brought a jar of water, 
Poured it in a silver pitcher, 

Placed it on a glittering mat, 

Spread another mat for him 
In the seat of tho verandah. 

Pattamada Chinnawwa 
Modestly Btood on the threshold, 

And she asked him : “Why, my friend, 
Did you not take any water, 
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Use it and then call for more?” 

Bo she asked, and he replied: 

“Certainly 1 will, my dearest, 

“If for ever you will bring me 
“Water as to-day you brought it.” 

She replied: “You get the water 
“If you oome here ey’ry day.” 

Mandanna now took the water, 

Washed his faoe and hands and feet, 
Thought: I’ll oome for more tomorrow. 
Mandanna, the wise and clever, 

Took again the seat of honor 
And began : “My pretty maiden, 

“Tell me now, where is your father?” 
She replied: “My father went 
“To a meeting in the Mandu.” 

“And where is your mother then?” 

“She went to the potters’ village, 
“Where they celebrate a wedding.” 
“And where is your brother then?” 

“He went down the Ghat to K6te 
“With his bullocks, to get salt. ” — 
When an hour or two were spent, 

To his house returned the father. 
Handanna made his obeUance, 

Bowed, and touched the old man’s feet. 
When an hour or two were spent, 

To her house returned the mother. 
Mandanna again saluted. 

When an hour or two were spent, 

To his house returned the brother. 
Mandanna made his obeisanoe. 

Then they had some conversation, 
Talked about their friends and kindred. 
Mow they asked him: “Dearest cousin, 
“Will you please to let us know, 

“Why you undertook this journey P” 

He replied : “My dearest father 1 
“I have heard, that in this house 


“There are bullocks to be sold, 

“And moreover that there lives 
“In this house a lovely maiden, 

“Whom you want to give in marriage.’’ — 
“All the bullookB have been sold 
“In July,” replied the father, 

“And the daughter too has gone, 

“In the month of May she left us.” 

Then gavo Mandanna this answer: 

“Those that went, let thorn be happy, 
“Give me her who still remains.’’ 

Spoke again to him the landlord: 

“Tell me, why you called me, ‘Father’?” 
Then spoke Mandanna the olever: 

“I have seen your lovely daughter, 

“That is why I call you ‘Father.* 
“Evermore with admiration 
“You behold the stately palm-tree; 

“If a tree is poor and crippled, 

“You forget to look upon it.” 

Then the father spoke again: 

“I will let you have the daughter, 

“Give a pledge, that you will take her.” — 

“Shake then hands with me,” replied 

Mandanna, “and as a pledge 

“Take from me this piece of money.” 

After this the father sent 

For his Ar’va to assist him 

In the wedding oeremony; 

Women swept the house and chambers, 
Filled the store-rooms with provisions 
For the merry wedding feast. 

Where the beauteous brazen lamp 
From the ceiling is suspended, 

Aruvas and near relations 
Came together from both houftes, 

Stood and settled the engagement 
And the lucky day of wedding. 
Whereupon the happy bridegroom 
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from fallen nature; but we are not at liberty to record those 
solitary outbursts of evil passions as an established system or 
even custom; Hindus might as well regard the disclosures of 
our divorce-courts as the normal state of European matrimony. 
Whilst thus vindicating the honor of the married life of the 
Coorgs, I would not flatter their pride; but rather induce them 
to render and to maintain their family-hearths pure and honor- 
able withal and to infuse also a better spirit into their public 
feasts, those popular schools of morality, from which all foul 
and indecent ribaldry should be banished for ever. 

Polygamy is not prohibited amongst the Coorgs, but it 
seldom occurs and chiefly in cases, where the first marriage 
is not blessed with male issue. It also happens, that a young 
widow is taken to wife by another member of the same house, 
but this is' a voluntary engagement on either part, and the 
woman loses all claim* to her first husband’s property, being 
now the wife of another. 

The odd expression “ Sirkar wives" refers to a tyrannical 
practice of the Rajahs, who, when severely punishing a Coorg 
house, exterminated all the men and reduced the women to a 
state of slavery, making them to work on the Sirkar farms 
or Panyas. Any low caste fellow, who applied for a wife to 
the Rajah, might then obtain one of these poor creatures, and 
such marriages niay account for the comparatively fair and 
handsome appearance of many a low caste native of Coorg. 

Divorce on account of unfaithfulness is a recognised insti- 
tution and solemnly carried out by the Aruvas of the unhappy 
couple and by the Takkas of the village. The children re- 
main in the father’s house, the mother returns with all her 
belongings to the house of her parents. Should a reconcili- 
ation take place, the husband of a restored wife is looked 
down upon with contempt. No refutation of the alleged 
“communism of women” could be stronger than these facts. 
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d. Childbirth. 

The birth of a child renders not only the mother of the 
new born babe, but the whole house unclean and every one 
who may come in contact with them. This ceremonial un- 
cleanness (Sfitaka) lasts for 7 days, be the babe male or female. 
The mother is confined for 2 months to the house and not 
expected to engage in any work, but to recover her strength 
and to devote herself entirely to her child. This singular 
custom no doubt greatly contributes to the general good 
health and vigour of the Coorg women. Daughters are not 
much valued. They must be brought up and yet are destined 
to be entirely alienated from the house by their marriage. 
Boys are the stay of families. As soon as a Coorg boy is 
bom, a little bow of a castor-oil-plant stick with an arrow, 
made of a leafstalk of the same plant, is put into his little 
hands, and a gun fired at the same time in the yard. He is 
thus, at taking his first breath, introduced into the world as a 
future huntsman and warrior. This ceremony, however, has 
almost lost its meaning and ceases to be generally observed. 
On the 12th day after birth, the child is laid into the cradle 
by the mother or grandmother, who on this occasion gives 
the name, which in many instances is both well-sounding 
and significant: thus for boys — Belliappa (silver-father), 
Ponnappa (gold-father), Mandanna (the brother of the village- 
green); for girls — Piivakka (flower-sister), Muttakka (pearl- 
sister), Chinnawa (gold-mother). 

The cradle, woven of slit bamboos and cane, and fitted 
to be hung up for swinging, requires but a little trimming to 
render it as tidy as any fashionable berceaunette; at all events 
the little Kodagu smiles and sleeps in it as happy as a prince; 
and as his mother bends over her darling with overflowing 
love and happiness and hums the Coorg lullaby: — 
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“ Jiiwa, juwa, baby dear ! 

“When the baby’s mother oomes, 

“She will give her darling milk. 

“Juwa, juwa, baby dearl 
“When the baby’s father comes, 

“He will bring you oocoanut, 

“Jiiwa, juwa, baby dear! 

“When the baby’s brother comes, 

“He will bring a little bird. 

“Juwa, juwa, baby dear! 

“When the baby’s sister comes, 

“She will bring a dish of rice*” 

Are we not reminded of our own familiar nursery- 
rhyme : — 

“Baby, baby bunting, Father’s gone a hunting, 

“He’s gone to get a rabbit’s skin, to wrap my little baby in.” 


e. Death and funeral ceremonies. 

A case of death defiles the house for seven days. The 
corpse is either burnt or buried. The bodies of the young, 
who die under 16 years of age and those of women are buried; 
those of other persons, especially of old people are burnt. 

On the death of a member of a Coorg family, messengers 
are despatched to every house of the village-community. As 
on a wedding, each house must send at least one male and 
one female member to do service on the occasion. The Aruva 
of the family has again the direction of the ceremonies. 
Under his superintendence the corpse is washed and dressed 
by the men, who have followed the funeral summons, if the 
deceased is a man, but if a woman, by the women. It is 
remarkable, that the Coorgs see no defilement in the handling 
of a corpse by the funeral party. It is enough for them, to 
bathe and to change clothes on their return home. The 
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preparations ended, the body is carried into the middle apart- 
ment (nadumane) of the house and laid upon a funeral bed, 
near to which a lighted lamp is placed. Instead of oil, those 
who can afford it, burn on this occasion clarified cow’s butter 
in half a cocoanut placed on a handful of rice in a copper- 
dish. The whole company gathers round him and breaks out 
into loud wailing, beating the breast, tearing the hair, much 
in the usual Hindu style. Guns are also fired in honor of 
the dead. Towards evening the corpse is brought into the 
yard, a little water is poured into its mouth by the relatives, 
and a piece of money deposited in a copper-dish, containing 
a little cocoamilk, saffron, rice and well-water. Now the 
body is earned to the burial or burning ground. Each funeral 
guest approaches, dips his finger into the copper dish, moistens 
the lips of the corpse with a drop or two, and lays a piece of 
money into the plate. This collection goes to defray the 
expenses of the funeral. After all present have thus taken 
their last leave of the departed, the body is deprived of the 
ornaments, and laid in the grave or upon the pile, the con- 
tents of the funeral-lamp-dish are thrown upon it, and now 
the covering of the grave, or the burning of the pile, con- 
cludes the ceremony. Before this last scene, however, some 
relatives must be set apart for funeral observances until the 
Dhiti, the great ceremonial day, which is sometimes celebrat- 
ed on the 28 th day after the death of a person, i. e. at the 
end of the lunar month in which the decease has occurred, 
sometimes later, as late as six months, when peculiar honor 
is intended to be done to the departed. In the interval the 
relatives, who offer themselves for this service, have to per- 
form a lesser course of fasting. They forego the early and 
the second meal, at six and nine o’clock. At noon they bathe, 
prepare their own food, eat part of it themselves (it consists 
of rice and a little pickled vegetables), and give the rest to 
the crows, which consume it for the dead. When the Dhiti, 
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the great day of the conclusion of funeral rites, arrives, the 
whole village community is again invited to a feast in honor 
of the departed and for the quiet of his soul, and thus the last 
end of a Coorg’s earthly course has come. 

The Coorg funeral song is most pathetic and touches a 
kindred chord in every sorrowing heart: — 

j^UNERAL jSoNG. 

Woe! my father, thou art gone! 

Woe is me! For ever gone! 

Gone with all thy soul of virtue! 

Oh! how can I live my father! 

Woe! thy dayB are now concluded, 

And the share, assigned to thee 
By the Lord, is now consumed 
And no further portion grafted. 

Oh! thy wish was not to die, 

But to stay among the living. 

Surely, man came to this world 
But to die; not one of us 
Ib exempted from this doom. 

Onward! onward roll the years; 

Ohl how soon were thine concluded! 

Like the eagle in the sky 
Thou wast roaming here ou earth. 

Woe! the string of choicest pearls 
Round the neck of our children 
Is for ever burst and scattered! 

Woe! the clear and brilliant mirror, 

Fallen out of our hand, 

Fallen to the ground, and broken! 

Woe! the wrath of God Almighty, 

Floods of fiery indignation, 

Beating on the lofty mountains, 

Swept their summit to the ground! 

Like the enemies at night, 

Breaking into peaceful houses, 



Slaying all the valiant men, 

Even thus has God Almighty 
Suddenly out off thy days. 

Like the top of Tumbemale 
In the sultry days of summer, 

When the sun is hot and burning, 

And the grass is set on fire, 

Thus, 0 father, was this house 
Desolated by thy death! 

As the raging storms in June 
Break the fruitful plantain trees 
In the garden round our house, 

Thus wast thou out off, O father l 
When the floods destroy the shed, 

Where the stores of wood were sheltered. 
All the house 1 b in distreBB. 

When the meeting hall is ruined, 

All the villagers lament. 

If the temple is destroyed, 

All the land is full of sorrow. 

Thus is our house distressed 
By thy sudden death, O father! 

As they quench the Bhining flame 
Of the beauteous golden lamp, 

Thus has God destroyed thy life! 

As the stately Banyan tree 
In the lofty mountain forest, 

Which the ax has never touohed, 

Is uprooted by the whirlwind*, 

Like the bright and shining leaf 
Of the royal SampigS, 

Broken from the stem and withered; 

Thus wast thou out off, 0 father! 

In the days of life thy hand 
Had supported our house, 

Thou hast planted our fields, 

Thou hast laid the corner-stone, 

And oompleted our mansion 
To the roof, with oostly timber. 
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Thou hast built the solid gate, 
And the courts around the house. 
Oh! ray father; yesterday 
Fallen on the bed of sickness, 

And to-day before the feet 
Of the Lord of earth and heaven, 
And tomorrow, like the sun 
Setting in the cloudy sky, 

Thou shalt sink into the grave. 
Woe! my father, thou art gone! 
Woe! my father, gone for ever! 


4. POPULAR FESTIVALS OF THE COORGS. 

The festivals of the Coorgs are not numerous. A weekly- 
day of rest is recognised as little by the Coorgs as by other 
Hindus. 

The two great annual festivals take place in quick succes- 
sion towards the end of the year. The Kdveri-fcast in TuM- 
imisa i. c. the time of the sun’s entering into the sign of Libra 
in October, and the Iluttari or Harvest-feast in November or 
December. 

Before the monsoon in April and may the Bhagamti-fasti- 
val is observed all ever Coorg and in August, generally at the 
first break of the monsoon, the Keilmurta or festival of arms, 
is celebrated by the youths and men of Coorg. 

a. The Kaveri-feast. 

About the middle of October all Coorg prepares for the 
grand festival of KAvdri. The sun has gained the ascendency 
over the monsoon clouds. A few passing showers only may 
still be expected. The rice valleys are clothed with rich paddy 
approaching maturity; the forests and grass hills resplendent 
with the freshness and beauty of spring. Every Coorg house 
sends one or two representatives to Tala-K&vdri. Also pil- 
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grims from Malay dlam, Tulu and Mysore repair to the sacred 
place by thousands. Distinguished amongst these are the 
Brahmini-widows — those sad figures, clothed with reddish 
brown garments, one end of which covers the shorn head. 
A bundle under one arm they trudge along, supported by a 
stick; perhaps they come by their own impulse, perhaps in 
the name and for the benefit of some sick relation. The nearer 
the pilgrims approach the end of their journey, the more fre- 
quent and the more numerous are the festive caravans of men, 
women and children in holiday-costume, who now rest in 
picturesque groups on the shady banks of streams, now pro- 
ceed in gay defiles over the grassy hills. With the last 
ascent of a small elevation near the foot of the Tala-Kdv^ri- 
hill the view of the upper basin of the KAvdri valley, which 
is rather wide and flanked by steep hills, suddenly bursts upon 
us. The BMgamandala temple with its copper roof is cons- 
picuous in the middle of the valley and close to the KAv^ri. 
A few rows of houses near it are changed into a busy mart. 
Thousands of people move to and fro, and the humming noise 
of the multitude sounds like the distant surf of the ocean. 
Hundreds are engaged in bathing in the sacred stream before 
they enter the temple, which forms a large square with an 
open centre like a Coorg house. Along the road pedlars are 
squatted behind their paltry wares which are spread under a 
flimsy awning. Mendicant Sanydsis with hollow sounding 
conch and brass gong in hand push, blowing and ringing, 
through the crowd. Hourly the multitude increases; new 
arrivals descend from all the neighbouring mountain path- 
ways into the valley. Hundreds of people have already pro- 
ceeded to reach the K&v^ri source, in order to build for them- 
selves and their expected friends sheltering booths against 
the cold damp night air. A pathway leads over paddy-fields 
through steep jungle and over rocky muuntain ridges to the 
sacred spot As they ascend, they shout ^6r4jana, Oh! 
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Ndrdyana” and the echo is taken up by succeeding caravans. 
Near the summit there is an overhanging rock, called Bfina- 
kallu, which forms a sheltering abode for some fakirs during 
the festive season. The source of the river is enclosed by a 
stone basin, over which a small shrine of granite slabs is built. 
From this reservoir the pure water percolates into a tank of 
about 30 feet square, which by an outlet keeps the water to 
a level of feet. On two sides there are rough stone ter- 
races scooped out of the hill side and above the third terrace 
on a dip of the hill there is a small square temple dedicated 
to Ganapati with a few huts close by for the abode of the 
residing Brahmin-ptijdris. 

At the moment, fixed by the Astrologer, of the sun’s enter- 
ing into the sign of Libra, whether by day or by night, the 
pilgrim, who is anxious to experience the full power of the 
sin cleansing bath, must descend into the holy tank. With 
the approach of the hour an ever increasing multitude sur- 
rounds the tank, impatiently waiting for the propitious mo- 
ment. Now the priest gives the sign and the living throng, 
old and young, men and women rush in wild confusion into 
the water, duck three times and drink as often of the water, 
and, on emerging, offer a small gift to the priests, who sit 
near the shrine, receive the money and pour some pure water 
over the devotee’s head. Before leaving, most of the pilgrims 
fill a hollow reed (W6te) with water from the sacred spring 
and carry it home for the benefit of their relatives and for 
purifying their wells. The effectual bathing season lasts for 
a whole month but with decreasing virtue. From 8 to 15,000 
pilgrims may annually visit Tala-Kdvdri, but the interest in 
the place seems to be on the decrease. The presiding Brah- 
mins have secured some jungle for coffee cultivation in the 
neighbourhood of the temple, and the Coorgs complain, that 
the priests take greater care of their coffee gardens than of 
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their religious duties, and only lately some valuable portions 
of the Tala-Kdvdri shrine were stolen! 

The K&vdri-day is celebrated also in the Coorg houses by 
those who remain at home, and is considered as a high 
holiday. 

Before sunrise, the mistress of the house early leaves her 
bed, goes to the cooking-’-oom, takes a brass-dish, throws into 
it a handful of rice, and having spread it over the whole plate, 
puts a common lamp, which has been in daily use, into the 
centre. The burning lamp is surrounded with flowers gathered 
from a garden or the jungle. To these a fresh, young cucum- 
ber is added. Then a red handkerchief is placed behind the 
lamp. Upon the handkerchief one jewel of gold or silver is 
laid. The mistress perhaps takes the necklace from her own 
person on the occasion, which is considered the luckiest choice. 
Then a good mat is spread on the ground, and a tripod, which 
serves the Coorgs for a dinner-table, placed upon the mat. 
Upon the tripod the woman sets the brass-plate with the rice, 
lamp, cloth and jewel. This done, she proceeds to bake little 
cakes from a dough of rice-flour and plantains, well kneaded 
together on the preceding night, upon a stone-mould well 
heated. Three of these little cakes are added to the contents 
of the plate. Then she calls the inmates of the house. They 
all rise instantly, go straight into the kitchen, and fold their 
hands before the tripod, as in adoration. One of the men 
takes three or five of the fresh cakes and carries them down 
to the rice-fields. There he puts the cakes upon one of the 
bamboo sticks, which have been placed in eveiy field on the 
preceding day, crowned with a bundle of Keibala creepers. 
The field next to the house is chosen for this offering. When 
the cakes are duly laid upon the top of the creeper-crowned 
pole, the man gives three great shouts and returns to the 
house. It is now about five o’clock. (The cakes are after- 
wards gathered by the Holeyas, who live in the neighbour- 
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hood.) On the return of the man from the field, the whole 
family sit down in the kitchen and eat the cakes prepared by 
the mistress and the other females after their morning entrance 
into the cooking and dining-room. When the cakes are con- 
sumed, the ceremony of the K4v^ri-day is over. In houses, 
where some one knows how to read, he takes the Gdvina-pada 
book and recites the Song of the Coir , the rest of the family 
listening. The day is kept as a holiday; nobody is expected 
to work. But there is no further ceremony. 

The substance of the lay of the cow is as follows: — One 
great herd of cattle was grazing in the forest, when a royal 
tiger appeared and in a few moments by three or four leaps 
threw himself into the midst of the poor, peaceful animals. 
The whole herd, affrighted, ran off in wild despair in all di- 
rections. One cow only stood still, and was seized by the 
savage beast. The cow, however, made bold to speak to her 
destroyer, and said: “You will kill and devour me. Do it. 
But give me a few moments’ leave to go after my poor calf, 
to let it drink for the last time, and to commit it to the care 
of kind friends, before I die.” The tiger, astonished and 
moved by the speech of his victim, causes the cow to Bwear, 
that, after performing her last duty, she will return and de- 
liver herself to her hungry master. She swears and goes to 
seek her calf. Having found it, she gives it to drink, and 
then commits it to the care of her friends, entreating them to 
allow it to share their milk with their own calves, nbt to 
kick, -when it comes from behind to drink, nor to turn their 
horns against it, when it comes in front. Having sworn, she 
would rather die, than break her word, she returns to the 
tiger, and begs his pardon for having detained him so long 
and increased his hunger. But the tiger in the presence of 
such truth and goodness, is seized with remorse. His heinous 
sins rise to his mind in dreadful array. The slayer of a 
thousand cows sinks under the burden of his wickedness. 
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“If I killed this pattern of righteousness, my sins could never 
be forgiven,” he says to himself. He declares to the cow, 
that she may return in safety to her calf and her herd, takes 
a desperate leap high into the air, and falls down dead before 
the good cow. This is the Coorg lay of the cow, consisting 
of one hundred and odd verses. 

b. The Huttari-feast. 

The Huttari-feast is held ip honor of the annual rice-har- 
vest. The name is derived from the Malaydlam Pudi-ari, 
new rice, and by the rules of Coorg grammar transformed 
into Huttari. The festival occurs in the month of Scorpio 
which succeeds Libra. The day of the Ooorg-festival depends 
upon the day fixed by the Malay&lam Astrologers for the 
celebration of the New-riee-festival in the month of Leo. 
The Malay&lam festival takes place two months before that 
of Coorg, because the rice on the coast ripens two months 
earlier. If the Malay&lam festival of the First-fruits fall upon 
the first day of the Simha-mdsa, that of Coorg is held on the 
first day of Vrishchika-m&sa; if the Malay&lam festival be on 
the second day of that month, the Coorg holidays commence 
on the second day of this month, and so on. (Simha-mdsa 
corresponds to our September — October, Vrishchika-m&sa to 
our November — December.) 

The Huttari is the great national festival of the Coorgs 
and of the Holeyas. It is a heathenish Christmas season, a 
sort of Saturnalia. The real holidays are only seven in 
number, but both Coorgs and Holeyas, who stand in an 
ancient and intimate relation to each other, generally add 
two or three more days of feasting and merry-making to the 
great week. On this occasion, as well as on the great Kdv^ri- 
day, Br ahmins are in no way wanted. Nor could they well 
officiate in a Coorg kitchen on the K&v&i-day, or preside 
over the pork-and-brandy-feasts in the merry days of Huttari. 
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And it appears,' that the people can do very well without 
them. 

Six days before the chief festival of tasting the new rice, 
all the males from six to sixty years, assemble on one of the 
Mandus of the Gr&ma, after sunset. Mandu is the name of 
the open public place in which business is transacted or festive 
games carried on. Gr&mas have generally three Mandus, 
one called the Punch&yati-mandu for business; a second, 
Dc5vara-mandu, on which dances are performed in the name 
of Bhagavati during the after-Huttari-days; a third, Uru-mandu 
(i. e. the Mandu of the village) on which the Huttari per- 
formances take place. 

The time of these national games and dances is from 
sunset till after ten o’clock. The whole male population of 
the Gr&ma, except little boys and old men, past sixty, has 
religiously to attend. The assembly gathers gradually between 
six and seven o’clock. When the assembly is full, a space 
is marked out for the performances of the party. At a little 
distance a band of musicians, two Holeya horn-blowers and 
two M (■da-drummers, sit near a fire, which they have kindled 
for warming themselves and their instruments. The horns 
are large and of brass. The drums are a Pare (large drum) 
and a Kudike-pare (pot-drum of a smaller size). 

Three Coorg-men step into the centre of the open space 
and call aloud three names: Ayappa! Maluideva! Bhagavati! 
The men stand in a triangle, their faces towards the centre, 
their backs towards the company. Ayappa is the Coorg 
forest-god; Mah&ddva, the Shiva of the Hindus, and Bhagavati, 
his wife. 

The Chandukutti (ball-and-peg-play) now follows. The 
whole assembly takes part in it, the moon shedding a bright 
silver-light on the scene. A peg is driven into the centre of 
the chosen ground. A piece of rope is fastened to it by a 
loose loop. The people who make this preparation, seize some 
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one, who must hold, this rope. A piece of wood, generally 
of a creeper called Odi, is cut into seven parts, which are 
called Chandu, i. e. balls. The man holding the rope puts 
six of these balls in a circle round the peg at a distance of 
the rope's length, the seventh is deposited close by the peg. 
The whole company now endeavours to pick off the balls 
without being touched by their guardian. The player in the 
centre, always keeping the rope’s end in one hand, turns 
round and round, and tries to touch some one of the aggres- 
sors. If he succeed, the person touched must take his place* 
and the play recommences. When six balls are abstracted, 
the seventh must be moved to the distance of one foot from 
the peg. When this also is lost, the man has to run through 
the whole crowd and escape, without being caught, to the 
Musicians’ place. If he reach this asylum in safety, the play 
is won and finished. If he be caught on his way, he is brought 
before the Nettle-man, an officer of the play-cOurt, who has 
been waiting all the time, a long Angare-stick— a large fierce 
nettle— in his hand, for the victim. His hands and feet are 
well touched and the play ends. Now the assembly perform 
different kinds of plays and dances, representing the wars 
which in ancient times appear to have been waged between 
people of different districts. A man is wounded; a physician 
is called, who prescribes for him. Another wounded man 
dies, and Holeyas are called to invite his friends to the 
funeral. A scene of demoniacal possession is acted The 
funeral is performed. Now stories are told of incredibilities. 
“I saw the other day a little hare attacking a tiger and break- 
ing its neck.” Reply: “Did you? I saw a buffaloe flying over 
the mountains,” etc. Three men invoke again Ayappa, Mahd- 
ddva and Bhagavati. Dances follow, accompanied by the 
beating of sticks keeping time with the music of the band 
outside. Feats of gymnastic strength and agility follow, and 

another invocation of the three deities concludes the per- 

20 
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formance. The Huttari takes place on the full moon. Early 
in the morning before dawn, a quantity of Ashvatha (ficus 
reflgiosa), Kumbali and Keku (wild trees) leaves, some hundred 
of each for great houses, together with a piece of a creeper, 
called Inyoli, and some fibrous bark called Achchi, are col- 
lected and deposited in a shady place for the use of the evening. 
During the day, the house is cleansed, brass vessels are 
scoured, and every thing wears the appearance of a great 
holiday. Beggars come and are dismissed with presents. 
The M^da brings the Huttari basket, the potter the little 
Huttari pot, the blacksmith a new sickle, the carpenter a new 
spoon, the Holeya a new mat. Each carries off his Huttari 
portion of rice and plantains. The astrologer follows, to 
communicate the exact time of the full moon, and claims his 
share of the Huttari bounty. The cattle are washed and 
scrubbed, for once; the menial servants have an extra allow- 
ance of rice; breakfast and dinner are served to the family. 
At sunset the whole house prepares for a hot bath. The 
precedence is given to the person whom the astrologer has 
chosen in the morning for the ceremony of cutting the first 
sheaves. On his return from bathing, he repairs to the 
threshing floor, spreads the Huttari mat, and, while the rest 
are engaged in their ablutions, cuts the Inyoli creeper into 
small pieces, rolls each piece into an Ashvatha, a Kumbali 
and a Keku leaf, in the fashion of a native cherroot, and ties 
up the little bundle with a bit of Achchi fibre. All the 
bundles are placed in the Huttari basket. Now the women 
take a large dish, strew it with rice, and place a lighted lamp 
in it. This done, the whole household march towards the 
fields; the dish with the lamp is carried in front; the sheaf- 
cutter follows with basket and sickle in one hand, and a 
bamboo bottle of fresh milk in the other. Arrived at the 
chosen spot? the young man binds one of the leaf scrolls from 
his basket to a bush of rice, and pours milk into it. He ^uts 
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an armful of rice in the neighbourhood and distributes two 
or three stalks to every one present. Some stalks are put 
into the milk-vessel. No one must touch the sheaf-cutter. 
All return to the threshing floor shouting as they walk on: 
a Poly, poly, Ddva!” (increase, 0 God!) A bundle of leaves 
is adorned with a stalk of rice, and fastened to the post in the 
centre of the threshing floor. The company proceeds to the 
door of the house, where the mistress meets them, washes the 
feet of the sheaf-cutter, and presents to him, and after him 
to all the rest, a brass-vessel, filled with milk, honey and 
sugar, from which each takes a draught. They move into 
the kitchen. The Huttari mat is spread, the brass dish, the 
rice sheaf, and the basket with leaf scrolls, each with a stalk 
of rice, are placed on it. The young man distributes the 
bundles to the members of the family, who disperse to bind 
them to every thing in house and garden, doors, stools, roof, 
trees, etc. In the mean time he sits down to knead the Huttari 
dough of rice meal, plantains, milk and honey, seven new 
rice corns, seven pieces of cocoanut, seven small pebbles, 
seven pieces of dry ginger, seven cardamom seeds, and seven 
corns of sesamum are added. Every one receives a little of 
this dough upon an Ashvatha leaf, and eats it. The ceremony 
is over, and the sheaf-cutter mixes with the company. Supper 
follows, consisting of sugared rice and sweet potatoes, into 
which a handful of new rice is thrown, and of a substantial 
common repast of rice and curry. The Huttari chants follow 
now at every house during the night. 

But the Coorgs have not yet done altogether, with their 
pleasant festival. Four after-Huttari-days are added to the 
holy week. On the eighth day the Urukdlu, the village- 
stick-dance, collects the whole community. The women of 
two or three houses repair together to the Urumandu, a pair 
leading and a second pair following, all four beating cymbals 
and chanting ancient songs or impromptu verses. When 

20* 
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they have arrived at the place of meeting, they sit down in 
groups with the children, and look at the dances performed 
by the men, who go through the evolutions of Coorg saltation, 
beating small rattans, of which they carry one in each hand, 
while they move to the time of a music, which proceeds from 
a group of Holeyas, stationed between the assembly of the 
Coorgs and that of their own people, who enjoy themselves, 
in the same fashion as their masters, at a little distance. 

Theatrical performances are added. Brahmans, Moplas, 
Yoddas (tank diggers from Orissa), Gadikas (snake dancers), 
J6gis (represented by little boys), play through the village. 

After dinner, on the ninth day, the N&dukdlu begins. 
This is an assembly of the whole district. Every thing is 
done as at the Urukd’u, only on a larger scale. At these 
assemblies, while the monotonous music plays and the large 
circle of dancers moves in the measured stick-dance, a couple 
of men from different gr&mas and armed with a small shield 
and a long rattan, step from opposite sides into the ring with 
a shout of defiance and keeping time with the music, they 
approach and evade each other, swinging their rattans and 
dealing blows, aimed at the legs and with their shield ward- 
ing them off, but often the players get so excited, that their 
single stick sham combat ends in a mutual severe flogging, 
which has to be stopped by the spectators. At five the par- 
ties from the different villages separate and go home. 

In the afternoon of the tenth day, the Devarakolu (stick- 
dance in honor of Bhagavati) takes place in every village. 
The entertainment is the same as on the two preceding days. 
Dinners are held at different houses of appointment, and ter- 
•minate on the 11th day with a large public dinner that is 
given, on some open plain in the forest when the musicians, 
bards, drummers, Holeyas and M^das unite their exertions to 
give eclat to the festivity. 
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c. The Bhagavati-feast. 

Of the two lesser annual festivals one, the Bhagavati-feast, 
has been introduced by Tulu Brahmans, or, if it was originally 
a Coorg observance, has been thoroughly brahmanized. 

It takes place during the two months preceding the mon- 
soon. Different localities differ in the time of its celebration. 
Two or three villages have one Bhagavati temple in common, 
and support it jointly. These temples are in charge of Brah- 
mans entirely. Tulu Brahmans hold the livings; with them 
some Paddrthis, a lower class of Brahmans, who wear no 
holy string, are associated as musicians to Bhagavati. The 
whole establishment is under the management of some Tantri- 
Brahmans in the Tulu country, who come every eighth or 
tenth year, to consecrate idols and to collect money. On 
these occasions large sums are offered by the superstitious. 
The Coorgs have an extraordinary dread of the power of 
these men. They say, that if one of the Tantri-Brahmans be 
offended and curse a man, he will lose his sight or hearing 
or even his life. It is enough, they believe, for one of these 
masters of the black art, to say to a man: a do you not see?” 
or “do you not hear?” and the poor fellow is doomed to 
blindness or deafness, or even death. Strange! It would 
appear, that the common worship of the great gods of the 
country was less degrading to the mind, and engendered a 
more cheerful kind of superstition, than this wild sort of 
idolatry, which has enslaved the poor Coorgs. The Tantries, 
on one of their visits, will gather some two or three hundred 
rupees from the money-loving Coorgs. Sometimes an idol 
ot Bhagavati has lost its power, when they re-enliven it. Or 
the officiating Brahman, who has played the possessed on 
festival days, has died. The Tantri has to appoint his suc- 
cessor. These services are not performed gratuitously; the 
presiding Tantri receives every year one half of the profits of 
the establishment, through a curate whom he leaves in charge. 
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Some Coorg also is chosen as a subject for possession by 
Bhagayati. He likewise, and bis successors, must be insti- 
tuted by the ruling Tantri. They are selected from a small 
number of candidates presented by the community connected 
with the temple. The Tantri takes one of the men, pro- 
nounces some mantra and puts holy ashes upon his face, 
when immediately the individual commences to shake and 
to dance and to speak as one possessed. 

Every house of the villages, connected with a temple, must 
pay an assessment in rice every year to the Brahmans em- 
ployed, and money must be offered by every family, from 
3 as. to one rupee, on the last day of the annual festival. 

The Bhagavati-feast lasts nine days. During the first six 
days, every morning and evening, the idol is carried three 
times round the temple in procession, while the Tantri-curate, 
who is the chief authority in the place, performs piija, strew- 
ing rice and minced leaves of Calyptanthes Caryophyllifolia, 
mixed together, on the stones placed towards the eight regions 
of the heavens, and mumbling his mantras. One of the Tulu 
Brahmans carries the idol on his head; he is accompanied by 
the Piij&ri and the other officers of the shrine, followed by 
the band of Paddrthis, playing the drum, cymbal and gong, 
and preceded by the Coorg-man performing a frantic dance 
in the ecstasy of demoniac possession. Many people come 
on these occasions to put questions to Bhagavati in behalf 
of sick persons, or for the discovery of thieves, etc. 
which are duly answered by the Coorg spokesman of the 
goddess. 

On the evening of the sixth day things take a more ex- 
cited aspect. Now the Brahman idol-carrier also is seized 
with the strange inspiration. He dances and trembles, and 
answers questions by making signs only. On the same after- 
noon a crowd of Holeyas, who have finished the Pannanga- 
lamma-feast (a corresponding Holeya festival) come to the 
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open space before the temple, many of them possessed by 
devils of their own, which belong to the host of Pannanga- 
lamma, all of them jumping and dancing and beating their 
drums and gongs in the most approved fashion. Every one 
of them, man, woman and child, carries a long dry bamboo- 
stick. These bamboos are piled up in front of the temple, 
like sc4diers' muskets, and set fire to at night, when the Holeyas 
dance round the flames until the pile breaks and falls to the 
ground. (If the pile fall towards the east, it is considered a 
lucky omen.) While these things take place outside, the 
temple-yard resounds with the voices of Coorgs, singing hymns 
in honor of Bhagavati, and the wild notes of many drums, 
through which the shrill words of the demoniac Coorg now 
and then pierce — a dismal scene! 

On the seventh day, after the morning circumambulation 
of the temple, votive offerings are brought by the villagers 
of the parish. In each village the people collect at the house 
of some one, who has vowed a bullock-load of rice or cocoa- 
nuts, and take their breakfast. After breakfast, the whole 
company proceeds with the offering to the temple, singing 
and making music. The gift having been presented to the 
priest, the party returns to the village, to carry another con- 
tribution to the temple in the same manner. Thus the fore- 
noon is spent. Then the young men dance for some hours. 
Music heightens the joy of the entertainments, and all the rest 
of the community, women, girls, children and old men, sit 
round the temple-yard — admiring spectators. At four o’clock 
.the idol is taken out and carried round the shrine, the whole 
assembly joining in the procession. The Brahman-carrier of 
Bhagavati is possessed by the goddess. He stretches out his 
hand during the strange dance, which he performs with the 
idol upon his head. Whoever can, puts some money into his 
open hand. He, conscious enough in this respect, casts every 
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piece given to him into a copper vessel, held by the Tantri. 
With the setting sun the business of the day is concluded. 

The morning of the eighth day is devoted to the delivery 
of votive presents, as on the preceding day. At ten o’clock 
dances are performed by the young men, as on the seventh 
day. This continues till two o’clock, when all the good shots 
assemble for shooting at a mark. A cocoanut is hung. up in 
some tree between two plantain-bunch-tops as a mark. He 
who hits the nut, is rewarded with a present of three annas 
and the honor of the name of a good marksman. Then one 
of the Takkas, or the Coorg-dancer before Bhagavati, distri- 
butes a number of cocoanuts (of which there is an abundance, 
as every family must bring one or two) to the young men. 
One seizes a nut between his hands, others try to take it out 
of his grasp. In a few moments the whole ground is filled 
with parties struggling for cocoanuts. He who succeeds in 
forcing the nut out of the hands of the original possessor, 
carries it away as his prize. At three o’clock the idol-pro- 
cession takes place again, after which all the men go with the 
idol to the river or the tank, to bathe the goddess and them- 
selves. 

Ninth day. From each house one person appears at the 
temple, bearing the yearly money-contribution, which is deli- 
vered to the Takkas. The collection being made, the salaries 
of the temple-officers and servants of the temple are paid. 
Then the Brahmans give a good, undefiled dinner of pure 
vegetable dishes, to their Coorg supporters, first, of course, 
eating themselves, and leaving the rest to their friends. This 
•temple dinner is the last act in the Bhagavati festival. 

d. The Keilmurta festival. 

The Keilmdrta festival is a very different affair, altogether 
ft Coorg business. Early in the month of Leo (July — August) 
the Takka of Jhe grdma calls some respectable men to 
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accompany him to the house of the astrologer. They enquire 
of the wise man, what will be the most propitious day for the 
celebration of the Keilmtirta. By the sage’s answer the day 
of joy for the village-youth is fixed. The hard labours of 
ploughing, sowing and rice-transplanting are over, there is a 
lull in the monsoon, and now and then a most lovely day 
-spreads its bright light and sunny warmth over the hills and 
valleys, forests and fields of Coorg. The people have long 
been at labour in their fields and houses: a holiday is now 
most welcome. On the morning of the joyous day, the whole 
armoury of the house is collected in the verandah, gun and 
spear, bow and arrow, sword and knife. Some of the young 
men sit down to burnish the familiar weapons. When this 
is done, they are carried to some room or to the centre-place, 
the Nadumane, and there placed in a corner. They wait now 
for the mulnirta, the propitious time, assigned by the astro- 
loger. At tlie right moment incense is burned before the 
weapons, sandalwood-paste is dotted upon them in profusion, 
and a show-offering of rice and other food (nevedya) is made 
to them, as to idols. As soon as this ceremony is over, a 
mat is placed before the weapons, and the whole house sits 
down to dinner. After the meal, the men take their arms 
and proceed to the Urumandu (village-green) to spend the 
afternoon in shooting at a mark, and in athletic exercises. 
When the cocoanut has been hit, some of the company 
jump over a rope extended four or five feet from the ground. 
After this exercise, plantain-trees are fixed upon the ground, 
standing three deep. Now the strength of arms and the good- 
ness of knives are tried. He who succeeds in cutting through 
three plantain-trees at one stroke, carries away the palm. 
Then round, heavy stones, placed on the Mandu for the pur- 
pose, are lifted and thrown, or put as in Scotland, over the 
head by such as are strong enough. The evening has now 

set in, and the company disperses. On the following morn- 
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ing the youths assemble for a hunt in the forest, belonging to 
the village. Whatever game is brought down, is divided by 
the huntsmen in the following manner: the man who has 
killed the animal, receives a hind-quarter and the head, the rest 
belongs to the company. This day is followed by a great hunt 
of the whole Nddu, a repetition of the village-hunt, on a 
larger scale. The Keilmiirta, to the taste of young Coorg, 
is the most glorious of all the festivals. 


. 5. RELIGIOUS OBSERVANCES AND POPULAR 
SUPERSTITION. 

The previous description of familiar and popular Coorg 
life would be incomplete without an account of other religious 
observances , if such a name may be given to the lowest degree 
of superstitions, which take the place of the worship of God 
among this rude race. 

a. The sanctuaries of a Coorg community. 

Instead of a general description, a short sketch of the 
village “Arme'ri” in Beppunnd, the centre of Coorg life, may 
serve as a specimen. 

Arme'ri numbers only 25 Coorg houses, but is richly pro- 
vided with idol shrines. First a Bhagavati temple in charge 
of Brahmans. In connection with this kind of worship there 
is a Malnideva temple, and two Liugas in the jungle, which 
receive regular piija. Also two sanctuaries of Ayappa (the 
Shani, Saturn Pan? of Hindu mythology) have Brahmans for 
priests. Ayappa (Lord) is quite naturalized among the Coorgs. 
He is the great forest-god, a mighty hunter, to whom models 
in clay of dogs, horses and tigers are offered in abundance. 
In these observances the whole community joins under the 
superintendence of Brahmans. There are besides six places 
in which Chdmundi or Raktdshvari (names for P&rvati, Shiva’s 
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wife) is worshipped once a year, when pigs are sacrificed. — 
This is, of course, an abomination to the Brahmans. 

b. Ancestral and Demon worship. 

The principal place in Coorg-idolatry is held by the 
worship of the dead. Every family offers a sacrifice to its 
departed ancestors once a year, during the two months pre- 
ceding the monsoon. A fowl, generally a cock, is killed, 
upon a stone devoted to the Karanas, somewhere in the jungle- 
land belonging to the family estate. (KArana is the name 
given to the heads of families whether living or dead.) 
Seven of the Armeri houses, however, have little temples where 
Kola or Bdrctni is annually performed. Kola is the name 
of a sacrifice connected with demoniacal dancing, lhirani, of 
a sacrifice to the dead without the dances. These temples 
consecrated to the worship of the dead are called Keimada . 
Mada is the Coorg word for Matha, a religious building. The 
meaning of the word u kei” may possibly stand for Karan a 
or simply denote: near, (it hand, private. The Piij&ris (offi- 
ciating priests) employed in these ceremonies are Malay Alas 
long since naturalized in Coorg, Panika, Maleya, Banna men, 
subordinate to the Kanyas, the hereditary MalayAlam astro- 
logers of Coorg. At the Ivblas they beat drums and sing 
verses in commemoration of the ancestors. Those who are 
to be possessed by the spirits, wear masks and buckle on 
swords. As they sing of the deceased father, or grandfather, 
or other ancestor, his spirit seizes them and they speak as 
his mouthpieces. To each spirit a sacrifice is offered, a cock 
and a bottle of spirits, which his representative drinks, thus 
fortifying himself for future exertion during the night. The 
ceremony begins after sunset, in the presence of the whole 
village-community, and is continued until morning. About 
seven or eight o’clock in the morning pigs are sacrificed. 
The head of one of the pigs belongs to the performers, the 
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rest is cooked in the house, to which the Keimada is attached, 
and is consumed by the whole community with a plentiful 
addition of liquor. At noon the ceremonies are completed. 
When Bdrani only is performed, one of the strange priests 
does the whole work, but in the Kdlas several are engaged. 
A peculiar kind of illumination is essential to both K<51a and 
Biirani. Some plantain trees are spl>t into thin strips. These 
are placed on the ground in three or four layers, crossing at 
right angles, and forming a kind of network. Twenty-four 
or forty-eight or ninety-six such strips of split plantain-stems 
arc used. Where they cross one another, spikes of a reed, 
called Wotte, are driven through them into the ground. At 
the upper end of these spikes, which are two or three feet 
high, pieces of cloth are fastened, twisted into wicks and well 
moistened with oil. When the whole net is thus arranged, 
two layers of strips are raised, one to near the top of the 
spikes, the other a foot lower. Between the crossings, plan- 
tain-leaf-pieces are placed, upon which quantities of rice, plain 
and fried, of arecanut, jaggory, etc. are put. When the 
ceremony begins, a few of the oiled wicks are lighted. At 
the pig-sacrifice all are kindled, and the whole square blazes 
up like a table of fire, without however consuming the offer- 
ings placed on the leaves, which are the perquisite of the 
performers. 

Besides, every family has some spot on the estate, in a 
retired part of the jungle-land, where a sacrifice of a fowl is 
offered every year to the departed by the living members of 
the house. No strangers are permitted to attend on these 
occasions. A stone placed on a rough mound serves as altar. 

* On the day of Sivardtri a religious ceremony takes place 
in Mercara at the Rajahs’ tombs, that of Dodda-Virajender 
being transformed into a temple, where the spirit of the hero 
is worshipped with the honors due to the saint or rather a 
god, for Vir&jender has been deified by the Lingaites. On 
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the occasion a large concourse of people, chiefly SivdchAries, 
collect round the tombs, to pay their respects; or, at any rate, 
to participate in the liberal charity, dispensed at the time from 
the Government Treasury. 

The people of Coorg have also great faith in a certain 
Kaliatanda Ponnappa or simply Kaliat-Achchappa , the spirit 
of a Malay Alam man, who came to Coorg, many generations 
ago, was naturalized, married a Coorg-woman, and established 
himself at NAlknAd. He was a great magician, and long the 
dread of the Coorgs. At last he was shot near the CutchAri 
of NAlknAd taluq. Since his death his spirit has possessed 
men, who give themselves to the strange arts that he practised. 
A similar worship is still maintained in honor of Acbanaik 
in Chickamunddru in IviggatnAd. 

Higher even than Kaliat-Achchappa, in the estimation of 
all Coorg, stands a certain female devil, at Kutta, called 
Kuttadamma. Kutta lies at the borders of the WynAd. Kutta- 
damma has no temple. The sanctuary is under a tree in the 
forest. The Pdjdri is a young man, the only person left of 
the family, which has engaged in this worship. Large sumB 
of money are annually sent thither by people from all parts 
of Coorg. Many vows are paid to Kuttadamma in behalf of 
sick people or of the dead. And whether a sick person recover 
or die, the sum vowed for his recovery must be paid; or woe 
to the living! Liberal presents ai-e also given to the man in 
charge of Kuttadamma, to engage her services against enemies, 
who, they say, are distressed or destroyed altogether by the 
demon, in answer to the prayers of her priest. 

Each Bdne (parcel of grass or forest-ground) ha., a presid- 
ing divinity, to which an annual sacrifice of pork and cakes 
is offered. If this sacrifice be not made, or not properly per- 
formed, the KddCvaru (the tending god, i. e. the god watching 
over the cattle) will withdraw his favour, and sickness and 
death among the cattle will ensue. 
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Besides the many groves set apart in each Ndd for some 
object of worship, but chiefly for Ayappa-devaru , there are 
some extensive forests, called D6vara-kddu } which are untrod- 
den, by human foot and superstitiously reserved for the abodes 
or hunting grounds of deified heroic ancestors. These forests 
are: the Iggudappa-d6vara-kddu in PfidinalknAd, the Chuma - 
male in Katiedndd and the IrvM-bdm in Kuyingherindd. 

Another annual sacrifice every house has to offer to a 
peculiar divinity called Gulika. This is an invisible constel- 
lation or star, belonging both to the order of planets and to 
that of the zodiacal stars (it is, as the people say, a son of 
Shani or Saturn). No mortal eye sees it. The astrologer 
only knows the Gulika and its power, especially over the sick. 
A stone is placed for the Gulika at the foot of some tree 
possessed of a milky juice. There the Coorg offers every 
year fowls, cocoanuts and a little brandy in a dish of plantain- 
leaves to his tutelary numcm. In cases of frequent deaths 
in a family, a second Gulika, called Mntyu-Gulika (death- 
gulika) is worshipped. 

Another object of solemn ceremonies arc the Ndtas the 
spots on which cobra capellas have finished their course of 
terrestrial life. According to Coorg lore, the cobra capella 
lives a thousand years! When it has passed the meridian of 
its long life, its body begins to shrink and to brighten, till it 
shines like silver, and measures three feet or less at the age 
of six or seven hundred years. Still later, the reptile shines 
like gold, and is only one foot in length. At last it shrinks 
to the size of a finger. Then it will some day fly up high 
into the air, die and sink down upon the ground, where it 
disappears altogether. No man sees it, but, of course, the 
Kanya knows the important secret, which he will communi- 
cate for a consideration to the proprietor of the land. Should 
any human being, unawares, set foot upon the hallowed spot, 
incurable disease of the skin will break out upon his person, 
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and the poor wretch will rot away by degrees. To prevent 
such disasters, the Ndta place is marked by a little stone en- 
closure. During the month of Scorpio (November — December) 
a lamp is lighted every evening to the Ndta, and cocoanuts 
are offered as oblations. 

c. Astrology and Sorcery. 

The ministers of Coorg superstition, the Kanyas, Panikas, 
Maleyas and Bannas make a handsome livelihood. The 
Kanyas find much work for the conjuring confraternity, de- 
pendent, in a great measure, upon their friendly patronage. 
The Kanya (astrologer) has complete mastery over the minds 
and, to a great extent, over the pockets of the credulous 
Coorgs. For a consideration in the shape of a purse of 
rupees, he writes the horoscope of the individuals who apply 
to him. Such is his cleverness, that he requires only to know 
the name of a person, in order to calculate the year, month, 
day and hour of his nativity. He is also the oracle of the 
Coorgs in cases of sorcery and witchcraft. It is believed by 
the Coorgs, that misfortunes, such as diseases of men or cattle, 
and deaths in the family or the herd, rarely come upon them 
in the natural order of things. The knowledge of an all- 
ruling Providence seems to have no place in their minds. 
Every severe affliction or great loss is ascribed to magic art or 
“an enemy hath done this.” To find out the author of the 
mischief, and to induce or force him to keep the peace, is the 
only method that suggests itself to such people for obtaining 
deliverance from trouble. Application is made to some fa- 
mous Kanya, who consults his books and caudies (little shells 
used for dice), and discovers the secret enemy’s place, house, 
statui e, age, etc. The man is called before a Panchdyat, and 
the case is discussed in the Parpatigdra’s Cutclidri. If things 
are not settled before this tribunal, the parties go to the 
Subadar, and frequently the quarrel is carried before the 
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Superintendent, who has to get out of the difficulty as best 
he may. By the Panchdyat’s self-constituted authority the 
wizard, or the person who has employed sorcery against his 
enemy, must promise to abstain in future; and in many cases 
reparation of some kind or other is made. In the days of the 
Bajahs such crimes were often punished with death. The 
British Government cannot, of course, follow the precedent. 
By a matter of fact order (No. 32 of 1858) from the Hono- 
rable Court of Directors to the Government of India: “Such 
“an .offence as sorcery ought not to be recognised by any 
“British tribunal. If a pretended sorcerer is accused of 
“really injurious practices against the person or property of 
“any one, he shall be tried for these practices and if found 
“guilty punished accordingly and not for sorcery. The pre- 
tended exercise of supernatural powers should be in itself 
“an offence and should be punished as a form of Fraud.” 

d. Substitutes for human sacrifices and other 
peculiar rites. 

As among other Dravidian mountain-tribes, so also in 
Coorg, tradition relates, that human sacrifices were offered in 
former times, to secure favour of their Grdma-Devatas : Mdri- 
amma , Durga and Bhadra-Ktib', the tutelary goddesses of the 
Sakti-line, who are supposed to protect the villages or ndds 
from all evil influences. In Kirindddu and Koninehdri-grdma 
in Katiedndd, once in three years, in December and June, a 
human sacrifice used to be brought to Bhadra-Kdli and 
during the offering by the Pdnikas the people •xclaimed 
“Alamma!” (dlu-amma i. e. a man oh mother!) Once a de- 
votee shouted: “Alallamma, ddu ! ” i. e. “not a man, oh mother, 
a goat,” and since that time a.he-goat without blemish has 
been sacrificed. Similarly in Belldr in Tdvaligherri-miirndd 
of Kiggatndd-taluq once a year by turns from each house a 
man was sacrificed by cutting off his head at the temple; but 
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when the turn came to a certain house, the devoted victim 
made his escape into the jungle. The villagers, after an un- 
successful search, returned to the ^emple and said to the 
piijdri: “Kalak-ildu” which has a double meaning viz. “Ka- 
lake, ,, next year — tt adu,” we will give, or “adu”, a goat: and 
thenceforth only scape-goats were offered. The devotees fast 
during the day. The lie-goat is killed in the afternoon, the 
blood sprinkled upon a stone, and the flesh eaten. At night 
the Panikas dressed in red and white striped cotton cloths 
and their faces covered with metal or bark masks perform 
their demoniacal dances. 

In Mercara-taluq in Ippanivolavadi and in K&dakeri in 
llalcrinad the villagers sacrifice a kuna or male-buffalo in- 
stead of a man. Tied to a tree in a gloomy grove near the 
temple, the beast is killed by a Mcda who cuts, off its head 
witli a large knife, but no Coorgs are present at the time. 
The blood is spilled on a stone under a tree and the flesh 
eaten by the Medas. 

In connection with this sacrifice there arc peculiar dances 
performed by the Coorgs around the temple: the Komhdta 
or horn-dance , each maji wearing the horns of a spotted deer 
or stag on his head; the Pilidta or peacocks 7 -feather-dance., 
the performers being ornamented with peacocks' feathers, and 
the Chauridta or ydk-tall-dance , during which the dancers, 
keeping time, swing yak tails. These ornaments belong to 
the temple, where they are kept. 

In some cases where a particular curse is said by the 
Kanya to rest upon a house, stable or field, which can only 
be removed by an extraordinary sacrifice, the ceremony per- 
formed seems to be another relic of human sacrifices. The 
Kanya sends for some of his fraternity, the Panikas or Bannas, 
and they set to work. A pit is dug in the middle room of 
the house, or in the yard, or the stable, or the field, as the 

occasion may require. Into this one of the magicians des- 
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cends. He sits down in Hindu fashion, muttering mantras. 
Pieces of wood are laid across the pit$ and covered with earth 
# a foot or two deep. JT m thi3 platform a fire of jack- wood 
is kindled, into which bfITter, sugar, different kinds of grain, etc. 
are thrown. This sacrifice continues all night, the Panika 
sacrificer above, and his immured colleague below, repeating 
their incantations all the while. In the morning the pit is 
opened, and the man returns to the light of day. These sa- 
crifices are called Mdranada halt or death-atonements . They 
cost from 10 to 15 Rupees. Instead of a human being, a 
cock is sometimes shut up in the pit and killed afterwards. 

Tn cases of sore afflictions befalling a whole grdma or o&d 
such as small-pox, cholera or cattle-disease, the ryots combine 
to appease the wrath of Mdri-amma by collecting contributions 
of pigs, fowls, rice, cocoanuts, bread, and plantains from the 
different houses, and depositing them at the Mandu; whence 
they are carried in a procession with tomtoms. In one basket 
there is some rice and the members of each house on coming 
out bring a little rice in the hand and, waving it round the 
head, throw it into the basket with the belief that the dreaded 
evil will depart with the rice. At last the offerings are put 
down on the mid boundary, the animals are killed, their blood 
is offered on a stone, -the rice and basket are left, and the rest 
of the provisions consumed by the persons composing the pro- 
cession. The people o" the adjoining grdmas or ndds repeat the 
same ceremony and thus the epidemic is supposed to be banished 
from the country. In still grea er calamities a flock of sheep 
is driven from n&d to ndd and at last expelled from the country. 

e. Pilgrimages of the Coorgs within and outside 
their own country. 

Besides the annual Tale-Kdveri festival in October and 
the Kuttadamma-jdtre in April there is a large concourse of 
people in February during Sivardtri at Herumdlu in Kiggat- 



n&d and the day following at Irpu five miles further on where, 
at the foot of the “ Lakshmanatiriha fall” thousands of pil- 
grims submit to the supposed sin-clev'Xing shower-bath. The 
way thither leads through a jungle, so that the landscape of 
Irpu, forming an open valley with a high wall of mountains 
at the back, bursts all at once upon the wanderer’s view. The 
Lakshmanatfrtha which, in its primordial course, descends in 
beautiful cascades over the almost perpendicular mountain 
wall lies before the eye and calmly meanders through the rice 
valley. On the right bank of it the DdvastAna, an unsightly 
building, but adorned by a splendid specimen of the beauti- 
ful scarlet-flow r ered As6ge-tree, is situated. Near it and all 
along the banks of the stream pilgrims build their booths. 
The bathing place is 200 feet above the temple. The way is 
romantic, with steep rocks to the right, to the left the shallow 
winding stream, tumbling and foaming over large boulders, 
but during the monsoon swelling into a thundering torrent. 
All around the scene are the hundreds of pilgrims, Coorgs and 
Malaydlam people. Every few steps a beggar is encountered 
exhibiting his deformities or sores. Here lies a fanatic as if 
dead with a wooden nail through his cheeks; there a boy with 
a lancet through his outstretched tongue and a smoking 
chatti on his stomach; here another man with a long knife 
across his throat, and a horrible corpse-like appearance. At 
the holy bath the stream high above breaks through a woody 
embrasure over a succession of rocky ledges till it spreads 
itself into a foaming shower-bath, received in a stony caldron 
formed by slippery sharp-edged rocks. Here the crowd of 
pilgrims finds its goal. The bathing multitude now forces 
its way under the falling spray. But few can, at the same 
time, make use of the sin-cleansing bath. See that old woman 
with bent head right under the spray, her body trembles from 
the shock, yet for several minutes she perseveres. There a 
father lifts his screaming child under the splashing water; 
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hero with firm grasp a husband drags his timid spouse along 
the rock and into the caldron; and even the tender babe at 
his mother’s breast is brought within the influence of the bath. 
Dripping and shivering the bathers force their way bad 
through the new arrivals and seek a sunny spot to changt 
their garments. The pressure is great, the path slippery, 
and the confusion and pressure alarming. According to 
Brahminical superstition the colour of the water in the cal- 
dron indicates the intensity of the guilt of the bathing pil- 
grim. The darker its hue the greater the guilt, and yet the 
phenomenon depends only on the accident, whether the fall- 
ing water is intercepted by the bodies of the bathers or whether 
it reaches the basin directly, and by the force of its fall is 
beaten into foam. 

After bathing the pilgrims assemble at about 4 o’clock in 
the temple, where a Brahmin dances before the idol shrine 
with a brass image of Isvara upon his head; another Brahmin 
with a plate receives the small money offerings, and a third 
distributes Prasada i. e. flowers and globules of sandal. The 
native officials first make their obeisance, the most devoted 
amongst them even the Sashtangam i. c. touching the ground 
with the 8 members of the body, and then offer their gift. 
This temple possesses 2,000 battics of rice-land and annually 
receives on .this festive occasion Rupees 400 from Govern- 
ment! The origin of Irpu and I Idrumulu-jatre is based upon 
a common Brahminical legend: — One day when Riima, with 
his followers, was living in this place, his younger brother 
Lakshmana in a fit of madness insulted him by returning the 
bow and arrows which Lakshmana some time before had re- 
ceived from Rdma. Repenting of his rashness, Lakshmana 
asked forgiveness, offering at the same time to throw himself 
into a large fire as an expiation for his crime. He shot an 
arrow against the foot of the Irpu rocks, when a large fire 
flared up into which he threw himself. In order to save his 
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brother, R&ma immediately created a river, which up to the 
present day is called Lakshmanatfrtha, but it was too late. 
B&ma afterwards desired to consecrate the spot and ordered 
Hanuman to bring a Linga from Kdsi (Ben&res) within one 
hour and a half. During his absence Rdma, fearing that 
Hanuman would not be back in time, made a Linga himself 
of river-sand, in which operation he was surprised by Hanu- 
man, who flew into a rage for having troubled himself in 
vain. He twisted his enormous tail round one of the neigh- 
bouring hills, TIanumanhetta , and attempted to upset it. Rama, 
to comfort the furious monkey-god, assured him that Hanu- 
man’s Linga should become even more famous than bis own. 
So the new Linga was set up at Ilt'rumaln and the festive day 
of its worship precedes that of the Linga at Irpu! 

In April and December there are j litres to the Iggadappa- 
hundu in Padimilkmid, where Tulu-Bralnnins have a temple and 
receive the oblations of the Coorgs. It often happens, that a sick 
Coorg vows his weight in rice to that temple, and, no doubt, the 
heavier the man the more acceptable and effective the gift! 

On the Ilattur lull or Kuntada-bctta in Betiedmid there is 
an annual j litre in honor of Isvara or Siva who has there a 
little stone-temple dedicated to him. In 1853 the dilapidated 
temple was rebuilt at the expense of the Takkas and headmen 
of Betiedmid and their names are written on a stone slab in 
the temple, which is only 15 feet square, but substantially 
built with a Linga in front. It stands near the brink of the 
precipice which is about 500 feet deep and whence a beauti- 
ful view is obtained over Kiggatndd. There is also a re- 
markable stone on the very edge of the precipice about 2 feet 
broad and 5 feet long, where childless or unmarried people 
bring offerings of betel leaves, perform worship and turn 
three times round, believing that this ceremony will insure 
issue to the barren woman, or a suitable partner to the un- 
married youth. 
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On the north side, a little below the temple, there is a small 
tank with perennial water, which is considered holy, but 100 
years ago it is said to have been defiled by a CMnddla woman 
bathing in it, when the spring ceased to flow for some time. 

On the south-east ridge a cave is shown which, according 
to Brahminical discovery, offered an asylum to the exiled 
P&ndus! After their departure the cave was occupied by a 
tiger, which with due respect for the jatre quits his abode 7 
days before the feast and afterwards returns. 

On . the precipitous side of the rock there are nests of 
vultures and several hundreds of beehives. 

For seven days before the Tulasankramana in the village 
Mugutage'ri at the foot of the hill, the ryots assemble one from 
eacli house at the Manda and sing Coorg chants in praise of 
Isvara. On the night of the 7th the inhabitants of the whole 
nad come together, disguising themselves in masks of 18 
various descriptions, they then go to the Ambala and dance 
and sing to the sound of the tomtom. The day following a 
light hollow frame, representing a horse, made of cane-work, 
is decked out so as to hide the lower part of the mans body 
who carries it, making it appear as if he rode the horse. The 
multitude then ascend the hill in procession, headed by the 
horse and a band of musicians, dance round the temple and 
bring their offerings of water, fruit and money. 

The Pdlurjdtre in Kuyinghcrimid in honor of P&liirappa, 
brother of Iggudappa, is a similar affair, which takes place in 
the month of April. The tenqde was rebuilt only a few years 
ago at a considerable expense and chiefly by the exertions of 
a Coorg official whose zeal and devotion one could wish had 
been employed in a better cause, especially in the education 
of his ignorant and superstitious nad people! 

Amongst the j&tres beyond this country those visited by 
the Coorgs are four: Subramanya on the northern frontier of 
Coorg, which, in December, attracts a great number of people, 
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as with the feast there is connected a cattle-fair and the sale 
of superior metal vessels and idols; Baitur in Malabar to 
which in January chiefly the people of Beppunad and Yede- 
nalkndd proceed, they also send rice to the temple; Payavnr 
also in Malabar, and especially supported and in February 
visited by the Katiedmid-Coorgs, who send from one to ten 
butties of rice per house; Nanchanagodu in Mysore which 
comes off in December. 

f. Devastanas, Mattas and Musjids. 

The Coorg Devastanas or Pagodas arc mostly of an in- 
significant character; none is distinguished for great antiquity 
or structural beauty; most of them arc but rude village shrines 
of mud walls and thatched roofs within a gloomy grove and 
not calling fur any particular description. A passing notice 
may be, perhaps, bestowed on the Oirilxirvsvara-dcvastuna at 
Mercara, which stands in a hollow just below the Superintend- 
ent’s Court and is built in the same style as the Rajahs’ tombs, 
but with a small tank in the temple yard. From the centre 
of the tank a pretty little pavilion rises, which is connected 
with the land by a balustrated passage. The priests or 
piijiirics of these places are chiefly Tulu, Ilavige and Karna- 
taka-Bralnnins; the former are divided into 3 branches: the 
Kdtu, Kandavara, and Shi valli-Brah mins, which latter are 
the most numerous in Coorg. The Havige-Brahmins are 
Smartaru, residing ncarHonore in North Canara whose native 
tongue is Canaresc. They worship both Vishnu and Siva, 
and the marks on their foreheads are put horizontally. The 
Karnataka-Brahmins are immigrants from Mysore. 

There are altogether 8G3 pagodas or temples in Coorg 
and 57 Mattas or Jangams, of the total of which places 549 
share a Government contribution of 13,800 Rupees annually 
in cash and 9,474 Rupees worth of remitted assessment from 
endowed landed property; 372 places only are maintained by 



private contributions. The lion’s share of this large Govern- 
ment grant falls to the Meioara-Omkardsvara temple with 
Bupees 4,850, to the BhAgiamandala-ddvastAna with Bupees 
3,956; to the Tale-KAvAri pagoda with Bupees 2,320 and to 
the Bajahs’ tombs with Bupees 2,000 per annum — a total of 
Rupees 13,126! When the people once see the folly of their 
superstitious idolatry, what an amount of spiritual good for 
’ -wselves and their children they may effect with these large 
sums, should Government continue its liberality! 

The Mattas or Jangams are religious institutions, origi- 
nated and endowed by the Coorg Bajahs, who were them- 
selves Lingaites. They are now evidently of greater import- 
ance to the SivAchAra-priests, who derive an easy living from 
the rich endowments, than of any practical use for the Coorg 
people, amongst whom this sect, in spite of its royal patronage, 
never struck any root. The. SivAchAries are easily recognised 
by the silver capsule, enclosing the Linga, which they wear 
suspended round their necks. The 57 Mattas hold as endow- 
ments 31,457 batties of land, representing an annual revenue 
of 3,360 Rupees due to Government, if the land were held 
by ryots. Government, therefore, contributes not only that 
amount of revenue, but also the actual produce of the fields 
less the working expenditure. 

The most richly endowed Mattas arc the following: — 
Bassava-hally Matta in Ye da van ad with 4,105 batties of land, 


Abbi 

do. do. 4,005 

do. 

Madapur 

do. GadinAd do. 2,643-J- 

do. 

Siddapur 

do. Horurnurocklenad 2,372k 

do. 

Thanady 

do. AmatnAd with 1,485 

do. 

Chadadarally 

do. HorurnurocklenAd 1,430 

do. 

CheppadaKatte do. YedenAlknAd with l,188f 

do. 

Tborenur 

do. GadinA'd do. 1,100 

do. 


their endowments amounting to 18,330 batties of land. 
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Mttsjtds . — There are but 5 small Musjids in Coorg, erected 
by the Mussulmans residing here, whose number does not 
much exceed one thousand. They are mostly poor people 
and live chiefly in Mercara, Virdjpet and Fraserpet. 

g. The Amma-Codagas. 

In connection with the preceding subjects, it is natural, 
to enquire into the condition of the indigenous priesthood. 
It is clear, that the present intermixture of Hinduism with the 
more simple religious practices of the Coorgs points back to 
a time, when the encroaching Brahmins had to encounter 
popular superstition, upheld by an indigenous priesthood, 
whose direct descendants the present “Amma-Codagas” seem 
to be. In language, manners and costume they are hardly 
to be distinguished from other Coorgs, but are less favoured 
in appearance; many of them wear the brahminical cord, and 
all abstain from animal food and fermented liquor. They 
intermarry with their own people only, a custom which may 
perhaps hasten their gradual diminution and total extinction, 
as they constitute but a small portion of the whole population. 
There are altogether 42 Amma-Codaga houses with 281 in- 
habitants of whom 97 are men, 90 women and 94 children. 
They live chiefly in Kiggatn&d and Padindlkn&d, 21 families 
in the former and 16 in the latter taluq- Like the other 
Coorgs they are agriculturists and only 3 are in Government 
service. Their name “Amma-Codaga” or Mother-Coorgs i. e. 
Coorgs belonging to Mother Kdvdri denotes them as men 
devoted to K&vdri or as priests. With the rest of the Coorg 
tribe they celebrate in the same manner the great Kdvdri and 
Huttari festivals, but of course as priests performing ptija in 
their own houses, for they have nothing to do*with the KAvdri 
temple. They have no sacred books or shastras, nor do they 
exercise any spiritual influence over the people. The history, 
of the old Coorg-priests is shrouded in obscurity. They seem 
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to have been of a rude character like the priests of ancient 
Britain and Germany, untractable and disinclined to adopt 
foreign culture. But the subtilty of the Brahmins gradually 
instilled into their minds some priestly notions which made 
them aspire after superior sanctity by adopting the sacred 
cord and a brahminical diet. It is said, that Timmappeyah, 
a Havige-Brahmin, and brother-in-law of the late Rajah, who 
died in 1868, as Karnika or Treasurer, gained such an influ- 
ence over the Amma-Codagas, that many of them resolved 
upon laying aside the Coorg costume and imitating the 
Brahmins in dress and diet. There are even men amongst 
the Coorgs who under brahminical influence strive after some 
sort of sanctity by abstaining from the use of liquors and 
meat diet and by advancing brahminical interests. Brahmi- 
nism in Coorg, which found no favour with the Rajahs, ap- 
pears to be in the ascendency under the liberal patronage of 
the British Government. If it were, not for the rich stipends, 
drawn from Government by the brahminical institutions in 
Mercara and T&wundd, their present existence would be more 
than doubtful. Left to the support of the Coorgs alone, they 
would long ago have succumbed to starvation, for the essen- 
tial Coorg customs and religious practices can have little in 
common with Brahminism. There are old Coorgs who never 
once went to the Tale-Kaveri jdtre or had Brahmins perform 
any ceremony for them in their houses. All their lifetime 
they could do very well without them. Now the Brahmins 
find their staunchest supporters chiefly in Kiggatndd taluq 
and generally amongst the middle-aged Coorgs, and amongst 
such families whose reception by and assimilation with the 
Coorg-clau dates back to but recent generations. With them 
Brahmins are in requisition on many occasions. At the birth 
of a Coorg child, they ceremoniously purify the defiled house 
by sprinkling holy water within and without, for which they 
receive a gift in rice. At the Coorg wedding the Pdjdri of 



the village or ndd offers Prasdda and whilst throwing a flower- 
garland over the bridegroom’s neck, he mutters a blessing, 
for which pious act he afterwards receives a gift in money. 
In case of illness Brahmins are sent for, to implore the deity 
for recovery. In a place set apart in the compound they 
perform their ceremonies and, if the patient gets well, they 
are amply rewarded. At a housewarming (griha-prav^sha) 
it has become the fashion among the Coorgs to invite Brah- 
mins and to give them a good meal and presents. The ex- 
penses incurred amount from a small sum to upwards of a 
thousand Rupees. The Purdhita or officiating Brahmin 
kindles a fire of jackwood (hebalasu) in the middle room, 
throws ghee and rice into the flame and repeats some mantras 
as required for the occasion. Thus we see, that Brahminism 
invades every accessible opening in Coorg life, and pandering 
to the ignorance and pride of the Coorgs, it is more success- 
ful than the great truths of Christianity. It is, however, to 
be hoped, that education along with other civilizing influences 
will do its work, to dissipate the darkness of ignorance and 
superstition and help to free the Coorgs from the trammels 
of priestly imposition. 

To acknowledge the indigenous Coorg priesthood and yet 
account for its degraded state as compared with the erudition 
of the twice-born, the Brahmins invented the following legend, 
which is not in harmony with the KAve'ri-Punina: — The sage 
Kdvdra as a reward for his austerities was blessed with a 
daughter Kdvdri, whom he promised in marriage to Agastia 
another sage, who also resided on the Brahmagiris. Kavdri 
did not accept the proposal and assuming the shape of a river 
fled from the mountain. Agastia in hot persuit overtook 
her in Katiedndd and persuaded her to submit their dispute 
to the arbitration of their friends. They called three families 
of Amma-Kodagas and six of Coorgs; the former took the 
part of Agastia, the latter that of Kdvdri. The Amma-Codagas 
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decided, that Kdv&i should not be allowed* to proceed; but 
the Coorgs declared, that a woman should not be forced to 
marry against her will. The enraged Agastia Muni pro- 
nounced a curse upon the Coorgs, that the generation of 
Coorgs should decrease, that their women should not tie their 
garments in front, that the sown rice should not grow and 
that their cows should not give milk. Kdv^ri Amma who 
was the patroness of the Coorgs counteracted the curse as 
well as she could in the following words: “the Coorg shall 
increase, but the Amma-Codagas decrease; the Coorg women 
shall tie their garments behind; the sown paddy shall be 
transplanted and the cows be milked after the calves have 
drunk.” So saying she tried to escape, and on being held by 
Agastia by the border of her garment, she turned to the right 
and flowed rapidly away . Hence the place, where this occurred, 
was called Balamiiri (turning to the right). A linga has been 
erected near the spot by the Brahmins and it is yearly visited 
in Tul&mdsa at the time of the Kdv&i feast by Coorgs and 
others, who bathe in the river. Dodda-Vir&jender built here 
also a rest-house, which, though over 60 years old, is still 
in tolerable preservation. 

The only object this legend can have is, not to clear up 
the origin of the indigenous priesthood of Coorg, but to obs- 
cure and bury it under the rubbish of Puranic lore which 
eludes every historical investigation. 


7. ARCHITECTURAL STRUCTURES 
AND ARCHAEOLOGICAL REMAINS IN COORG. 

a. Palaces. 

Besides the Mercara-falace, there are two other Aramanes, 
one at Ndlkndd and the other in Halerindd , but neither is 
remarkable for extent or elegance. The palace at Ndlkn&d 
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was built by Dodda-Vir&jender in 1794 and formed in those 
days an almost inaccessible small mountain-fortress, defended 
by strong barriers along the steep approaches. Now it is 
partly turned into the n&d Cutcherry and the upper rooms 
are reserved for visiting Government Officials. In front of 
the palace near the right corner stands in tolerable preserva- 
tion a handsome little pavilion (Ddremandappa), which was 
erected for the celebration of Dodda-Virdjender’s second mar- 
riage with Mahaddvamma in February 1796. Under proper 
management the land belonging to the palace might be turned 
into fertile and profitable vegetable gardens or other planta- 
tions. The palace at Halerin&d is built after the plan of other 
Coorg houses on a larger scale only and secured by breast- 
works and barriers. 

The Palace in Mercara, thoroughly repaired during the last 
two years and an iron roof put on at an expense of 80,000 
Rupees, is a conspicuous building of modern date. Accord- 
ing to an inscription on a metal plate in one of the palace- 
rooms it was commenced on the first day of the new moon 
of the BMdrapada month (15th August — 15th September) 
in 1735 of the Sdlivdhana era i. e. in 1812 and completed in 
2 years and 1 month by LingarAjendra Vodeya, the younger 
brother of Dodda-Vir&jender. The inscription concludes: 
“The pious, who praise Almighty God, by whose grace this 
“magnificent palace was constructed after the removal of the 
“rugged hill-top, shall enjoy eternal happiness in this world 
“and in the world to come.” 

The ground plan of the palace is that of a Coorg house 
with a superstructure in European fashion. It forms a large 
square of 200 feet with an open space in the centre, is 2 stories 
high and presents a fine front. A range of arches runs nearly 
along the whole extent of the bottom part, the upper having 
a contiguous row of windows shut in by glass sashes and 
Venetian blinds, the centre window projecting into a small 
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balcony supported by two upright horses formed of masonry. 
Along the ridge of the roof runs a balustrade of ornamental 
masonry. The other three sides of the building present nearly 
a blank space varied only by a few irregular apertures to 
admit air, for they can hardly be called windows. The rooms 
which have been adapted to European convenience as best 
they could, are tenanted by the officer of the Native Regiment, 
stationed at Mercara. The whole palace is built of brick and 
excellent mortar and altogether finished with solidity and 
elegance, such as characterise no other modern buildings in 
Coorg. In one of the lower rooms the strongly secured 
Provincial Treasury is located. 

A reception house for English visitors to the late Rajahs 
formerly, stood on the site of the present Government Central 
School, in the midst of a plantation of orange and other trees. 
It owed its existence to the gratitude of Dodda-Virdjender 
who had a warm attachment for the English. It was a hand- 
some building in the form of a square with four turrets at the 
angles and 2 stories high. Both as to architecture and furni- 
ture it was executed in European style, and nothing was for- 
gotten, that could render it a comfortable abode to travellers, 
accustomed to the luxuries of civilized life. It is referred to 
with high praise in the Memoranda of English visitors in those 
days. With the advent of the British Government it fell into 
disuse which did not justify an expensive up-keep, and being 
abandoned it soon became a ruin, and was demolished, its 
stones being partly used in the erection of the Central School. 

b. Mausoleums. 

The most remarkable modern buildings in Coorg are the 
Mausoleums of Dodda- Virdjender and Lingardjender and their 
favourite Queens. These edifices are exactly alike and stand 
close to. one another. The first was erected shortly after 
Virdjender’s death in 1809 by Lingardjender, and the other 
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by Vir&jender Vodeyar in 1821. By their side is a smaller 
tomb over the remains of an honored Guru of the Rajahs, 
Rudrappa, which was built by Devan Ponappa in 1834. The 
Mausoleums are situated at the northern extremity of the 
Mercara Petta (Mahaddvapet) and enclosed by a high embank- 
ment. They are square buildings much in the Btyle of Maho- 
medan edifices, with a handsome dome in the centre and four 
minaret-like turrets at the corners surmounted by Basavas. 
On the top of the dome is a gilded ball with a weathercock 
above it, and all the window frames are of handsomely sculp- 
tured sienite blocks with solid brass bars. A flight of stone 
steps, flanked on the top by 2 well carved pillars with repre- 
sentations of Siva, leads to an open platform all round the 
building. The inside consists of a covered verandah round 
one centre room in which two slightly raised slabs in the 
shape of a cross covered over with white cloth and daily re- 
newed flowers indicate the sepulchres. A lamp burns con- 
tinually and a Lingaite Pujari is in daily attendance upon the 
deified Dodda-Virdjender. 

In Mddapur or Jambur 10 miles north-east of Mercara, 
there is the ancient cemetery of the Coorg Rajahs’ family. It 
is prettily situated on the banks of the Madapdr river, but has 
no claim to architectural merit. The building is sorrounded 
by narrow out-houses which crowd too closely upon it. It is 
about 40 feet square and nearly the same height and stands 
on an elevated base. It consists of two stories, the bottom 
one inclosing the sepulchres in a central apartment; the one 
above is of the same size as the central apartment, leaving 
room for a passage and a low balustrade all round. The 
lower story is ornamented with a large figure of a Basava 
sculptured in sienite and similar images adorn the capital of 
foui; small pillars placed at the angles on the top of the 

Near the K&vdri, at HolesdlhaUi there is the tomb of 
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Nanjunda Arasu , who had ruled over Periapatam. Shortly 
before his death, whilst on a visit to his nephew, the Coorg 
Rajah Dodda-Vivappa Vodeya, the fortress fell through trea- 
chery into the hands of the Mysoreans with the loss of all his 
remaining family. In his affliction he addressed the Coorg 
Rajah thus: “As old age had come upon us, we intended with 
your permission to have placed our son in the Government 
of Periapatam and, renouncing’ the desire of this world, to 
have given ourselves to constant adoration of Siva. At such 
time of old age the great God has shown us a misery, we ought 
never to have looked upon. Do you take possession of the 
country which has passed from our hands? Build and give 
us a house to live in till our life come to a close, and a temple 
for Vfrabhadra, our household god. Besides, it is our mind, 
to consecrate a Linga in our name. For this purpose let a 
temple be built on the banks of the Kdvdri river, in it a Linga 
be consecrated in our name after the close of our life, our 
grave be made in front of that temple, a stone portico be 
built over it and a Basav&hvara consecrated in it.” In com- 
pliance with this request Dodda-Vfrappa had a palace built 
near the river on the spot chosen by him at Holesdlhalli, sur- 
rounding it with a ditch, settled him there and gave it the 
name Nanjar&yapattana. For his bodyguard he appointed 
700 Coorgmen. He built also Vfrabhadra’s temple, erected 
another stone temple over the Linga, called Nanjund&hvara, 
and after Nanjunda’s death he laid him in a grave constructed 
according to his wishes and madS a grant of some lands for 
the perpetual performance of a religious service. 

c. Antique Sepulchres or Cairns and 
Monumental Stones. 

Cairns, those mysterious prehistoric tumuli, which are 
found all over the old world from Scandinavia to the far East 
and which puzzle alike the simple peasant and the astute 
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archaeologist, have lately been discovered also in Coorg and 
upon farther investigation,, their structure and contents prove 
to be of a character similar to that of the CairnB so widely 
distributed over Mysore, Coimbatore, Salem, Madura and 
other districts in Southern India. They are also remarkably 
like the ancient Allemanic tumuli, found in Southern Germany 
and Switzerland which contain similar pottery and imple- 
ments. 

The first discovery of them in Coorg in large numbers — 
for a solitary one had been opened at Almanda in Beppundd 
by Dr. H. Moegling in 1856— was made by Lieut. Mackenzie, 
Assistant Superintendent, in 1868 on Biine near Vir&jpet, but 
soon others were found and in better preservation near Fraser- 
pet on the Mysore side of the KAvdri. The matter was taken 
up with great enthusiasm by Captain Cole the Superintendent 
of Coorg, and the excavations led to very satisfactory results. 
All of the Cairns found are either level with the ground or 
their tops crop just a little out of it. When laid bare, they 
present a stone chamber about 7 feet long, 4 feet wide and 
4 feet high, composed of 4 upiight granite slabs 7 or 8 
inches thick and surmounted by a large slab that projects 
over the sides; the flooring is likewise of stone. The narrow 
front slab has an aperture of an irregular curve nearly 2 feet 
in diameter, broken out from the top and generally faces east. 
Sometimes a large compartment is by a partition stone divid- 
ed into two chambers. These Cairns are either solitary or 
in groups, in some instances forming regular rows, so as to 
give the appearance of streets. Others are surrounded by a 
single or double circle of stones from 2 to 3 feet high. Many 
seem to have been tampered with by the natives for the sake 
of the stone-slabs or in the expectation of finding treasure. 
The relics found in them are peculiarly shaped pottery, buried 
in earth that nearly fills the chambers. The vessels contain 
earth, sand, bones, iron spear heads and beads. The pottery 
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consists of chatties and urns of burnt clay and is of a red or 
black colour. Some resemble the ordinary native pots of 
various sizes; others are from 1 to 2 feet high narrow urns 
contracted towards the mouth and tapering towards the bot- 
tom, where 3 or 4 short legs give them support for standing 
upright. Some smaller ones shaped like Roman amphoras 
without handles, have no such supports. They are smooth 
and shining, but can hardly be said to be glazed. Ornaments 
there are none on the surface, except perhaps a line round 
the brim, but their forms are well proportioned and even 
elegant. Some of the vessels are in miniature like children’s 
toys from 1-J- to 2 -l inches in diameter. The earth which fills 
the pots is the same as that within the chamber of the Cairn; 
bones, ashes and bits of charcoal are usually found at the 
bottom of the urns; grains of r&gi have also been found within 
the chambers, but it is likely, that some practical ryot or 
wandering Kuruba selected a Cairn for his granary, as it is 
the practice with natives to secure their grain in earth-holes. 
Beads of red cornelian of a cylindrical shape and longitudi- 
nally pierced and ornamented with straight or zigzag parallel 
lines, scratched into the stone and filled up with a white sub- 
stance, are occasionally met with in the smaller pottery. 

The iron implements, spears and arrowheads, are very 
much corroded, so that their shape is hardly distinguishable. 

It would be vain to enter into the question of who were 
the builders of these Cairns. The Coorgs call them P&ndu- 
pare (dwellings of the P&ndus), but whatever is beyond their 
historical knowledge, they ascribe to theP&ndus. It is certain, 
that the construction of these Cairns is quite disconnected 
from the life, customs and history of the present inhabitants 
of Coorg, nor can they have been the abodes of a legendary 
pigmy race; but were most likely the resting places of the 
earthly remains of a generation, that existed anterior to the 
historical records of the present local races. 



Monumental Stones of a more recent date are the Kolle- 
kalln (from kolln, to kill — and kalla, stone) tombstones in 
honour of warriors slain in battle. They are found along the 
eastern districts of Coorg. One I saw in Tavalagheri-grdma 
in Kiggatndd, some in KottecAd, 6 miles to the east of Mercara, 
and many in Fraserpet and near the Sdmawarpet; the same 
kind of monuments occur also frequently in the Mysore country, 
especially in Nuggur and as far north as Belgaum. In all 
these localities the stones show a similar character. A large 
collection of them may be seen in the town of Mysore in an 
open place opposite the Grave-yard. The slabs are of granite, 
with rough facings, about 6 feet high, 4 feet broad and 9 
inches thick, and frequently the lower half is buried in the 
ground. The front side is generally divided into three com- 
partments, each containing some figures in relief, the back- 
ground being chiselled out, so that the figures are level with 
the frame of the compartments. The objects represented in 
the top frame are one, two or three central figures seated in 
various postures on low stools such as the Hindus still use, 
and two female figures standing by their sides with fans. 
The central figures are evidently the heroes, they sit sword 
in hand with consequential dignity. The second compart- 
ment is filled with a string of 3, 5 or 7 figures alternately 
males and females, the latter preponderating and in most lively 
attitudes, the male figures extending their arms and resting 
their hands on the shoulders of the females who support their 
partners’ arms near the elbows. The extreme figures who 
are always females hold fans (or guitars'?) in their hands. The 
third frame encloses a battle scene in which warriors on foot 
and armed with bows and arrows, swords and shields are 
engaged in combat, one man lying dead on the ground. In 
the right corner there is a warrior on horseback with sword 
in hand making gestures of command or encouragement and 
in the left comer one or two bulls are represented. The 
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figures are in grotesque attitudes, but remarkably well grouped 
and closely resemble the sculptured reliefs of Halibeed. 

In the top compartment there is occasionally a lamp and 
a Linga both on pedestals, and these insignia, together with 
the Basavas in the third frame, evidently denote the heroes 
as Linga worshippers and aliens from the present Coorgs, who 
know nothing about them; the Canarese Gaudas, in whose 
countries they are chiefly found, claim them as relics of their 
ancestors and annually present before these stones offerings 
of cakes and fruit. The dresses of all the figures represented 
are not in the Coorg but in the costume of Hindus of the 
scantiest clothing. Col. Wilks in his History of Mysore 
Vol. I. p. 15. explains the sculptured representations in the 
three compartments thus: “The lowest describes the battle in 
which the hero was slain; the centre compartment represents 
him iu the act of being conveyed to heaven between two 
celestial nymphs: in the uppermost he has arrived at the 
regions of bliss and is delineated as seated before the peculiar 
emblem of his religion — generally the lingum — for the pra- 
ctice of erecting monuments seems chiefly to belong to the 
sect of Siva.” 

In north and north-east Coorg similar stones, but with 
simple and coarse sculptural figures are still erected by re- 
lations of influential men who met with a violent death or 
were carried away by small-pox and cholera. 

With the Coorgs it is the custom, to keep images of men 
and women in Coorg costume chased in silver-plates in the 
Keimatta , which is a small square building near the house, in 
remembrance of their ancestors whose departed spirits are 
there annually worshipped. These plates which are of little 
artistic merit are made by the country goldsmiths. Near the 
Kannana house , on that fine hill slope opposite the Central 
School in Mercara, there is a stone-r.lab with a picture in 
relief of a Coorg warrior. The stouc is erected in the paddy 
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fields in remembrance of the (Dalavai) military chief 
Kannana Doddeya, who fell in an engagement with the forces 
of Hyder Ali near K&jiir-Bdgalu in North Coorg in 1767. 
Before setting out on this expedition -he said to the king 
Muddardjah: “1 have twice returned from defeating the Ma- 
“homedans and made Salam to the Rdjah, but this time I shall 
“not return.” The celebrated Coorg hero Appachoo Mandana 
fell in the same battle. When, after the death of Hyder Ali, 
Tippu Sultan invaded Coorg, he burnt Kannana’s house and 
hanged 24 members of his family, and the ruins are still 
visible. A silver plate 3 inches by 2 inches large, with a 
relief picture similar to that on the stone is preserved by the 
family in honour of their renowned ancestor. 

Shdsana-Jcallu. In some localities viz. in the temple yard 
at Bhdgamandala, in the ddvast&na at Pdlrir, in the ruined 
temple in Nalhir in Hatgatndd of Kiggatn dd-taluq and at the 
Central School in Mercara (brought from Fraserpet) there are 
large stone-slabs of granite with inscriptions in peculiar cha- 
racters that resemble the oldest forms of the Dravidian alpha- 
bets, but have not yet been deciphered. They are supposed 
to be Shdsana-lcallu i. e. memorial stones or records of Go- 
vernment grants. Their inscriptions might perhaps throw 
some light on the early history of the places in which the 
stones have been found. In the Mercara Treasury there are 
three copper plates 8 inches by 3 each, held together by a 
copper ring, the ends of which are united by a seal represent- 
ing an elephant about one inch in length from head to tail. 
The 2 outer plates are inscribed on one side only, the inner 
plate on both sides. The inscription which numbers 1304 
letters seems to be “old Kanada, but many of the letters strik- 
ingly resembling Lat and old Pali forms,” acccording to a 
statement by the Bombay Asiatic Society. The text is said 
to relate to a grant of land to certain Mysore Brahmins in the 
villages of Uvambal and Badaneguppe. The date corresponds 
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to A. D. 1006 and the charter concludes with the Bolemn de 
nunciation “whoever takes away this land which he or others 
have given, shall for sixty thousand years be born as a worm.’-’ 

d. The Coorg Cadangas and other remains of 
defensive works. 

Ih the April number (1855) of the “Fortnightly Review” 
in the article: “Were the Ancient Britons Savages?” by 
W. Walker Wilkins, there occurs a passage which has a most 
appropriate bearing upon the Coorg Cadangas: “Probably 
“no country in the world possesses so many ancient earth- 
works, certainly none upon such a stupendous scale as our 
“own. — They are extremely difficult of access from the steep- 
“ness of the mountain height on which they were formed. 
“This difficulty the primitive engineer greatly increased by 
“the most simple and natural means. He sunk one or more 
“deep trenches round the summit of the hill and raised lofty 
“banks with the excavated soil. Undoubtedly this is the 
“most ancient species of rampart known; it existed ages be- 
“fore the use of mural fortifications and originated in all pro- 
bability with the nations in the East. But be that as it may, 
“the examples above indicated incontestably prove, that the 
“realization of vast works was as familiar to the mind of the 
“British regulus or chieftain, as to that of any oriental prince 
“his contemporary. The organization of labour necessary 
“for carrying them out evinces besides a condition of society 
“here in prehistoric times, utterly incompatible with the pre- 
vailing notions on the subject.” 

The description here given literally applies to the Coorg 
breast-works called Cadangas , which are seen in almost every 
part of this country and which testify to the indefatigable 
peritarerance with which these highlanders toiled to secure 
the possession of their Hills. They are of a very remote age, 
for in the time of Dodda Vfrappa Vodeya who ruled for 49 
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years (from 1687-1736) war-trenches (Cadangas) already 
existed to. which he added new ones, as the passage in the 
B&j&idran&ma states: “He caused ditches and trenches, etc. 
“to be dug all over the Coorg kingdom,' erected frontier 
“gates, etc. repaired all the war-trenches within the country and 
“thus fortified the Principality of Coorg.” 

These Cadangas stretch over hills, woods and compara- 
tively flat countries for miles and miles, at some places bran- 
ching off in various directions or encircling hill tops. In the 
M^ndalandd they show a great conformity and are broad and 
deep, the lower side of the ditch facing the open country, but 
in Kiggatn&d they are of smaller dimensions. As stated in 
the preceding quotation they were “ war -trenches but it is 
more than probable, that at the same time they formed at least 
to some extent also the boundaries between different n&ds. 
In their conflicts with Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan, the Coorg 
R&jas strengthened these works, established Ukadas or guard- 
houses wherever a road or p:\thway intersected them, every 
opening being faced with rough stone-walls and even in the 
last campaign at the taking of Coorg in 1834 the Cadangas 
proved no contemptible obstacle to the advance of the English 
troops. 

Other remains of defensive works in Coorg are the Fort 
at Mercara, , the Fort ruins at Fraser pet, Beppundd , Bhdga- 
mandala and Palupdre . 

Mercara Fort is still in pretty good preservation, but of 
little strategical value, as it is commanded by hills all round 
within short range of cannon. The Fortress was originally 
built by Muddar&ja Vodeya in 1680 or thereabout, and then 
consisted probably of mud walls, but it was rebuilt with stone 
by Tippu Sultan, who called it “ Jaffarabad,” and it was held 
by his generals till 1790, when Jaffar Ali Beg evacuated 
the place and left it with all its guns and ammunition to the 
R&ja, Dodda-Virdjender. It simply consists of a rampart 
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8 feet thick and outside from 15 to 20 feet high with parapets 
2 feet thick and 5 feet high. The fortress is an irregular 
hexagon and nearly conforms to the shape of the hill top, 
leaving enough space for a ditch all round and on the north 
side for a glacis. At its 6 corners there are bastions and the 
whole is built of strong masonry. The entrance on the east 
is intricate and circuitous and guarded by 3 successive gates, 
which close in the space, that is now occupied by public 
buildings the Jail, the Taluq-Subadar’s, the Assistant Superin- 
tendent’s and the Superintendent’s Courts with the local 
Treasury. On the left side of the third gate there is a shrine 
erected against the wall, dedicated to Ganapati, the lord of 
hosts, whose image is daily worshipped by a Brahmin and 
who gets the first offerings, flowers and cocoanuts by Hindu 
devotees, because all who wish to prosper should begin their 
undertaking in Gandsha’s name, and in former days it was not 
so dangerless for a Coorg to present himself before the Rdja, 
as it is now before the British Superintendent! The fantastic 
superstructure has been added about 20 years ago by a de- 
voted maistry who had been engaged in the building of the 
Fraserpet-Bridge, and who must have made large profits, to 
spend his money so lavishingly. Within the fort itsfif 
there is in the centre the palace, to the left and in front of i 
the English Church, to the right the Quarter-guard and 
armoury and behind the palace the powder magazine. The 
English Church stands near the place which was formerly 
occupied by a temple dedicated to Virabhadra and which was 
demolished in 1855 to make room for the Church. The latter 
was built by the Rev. A. Fennell in 1856-57 by private 
subscriptions, the Church Building Society and Government 
assistance and consecrated in April 1858 by Bishop Dealtry. 
It is a remarkably neat structure in plain Gothic style, having 
a tower surmounted with a low spire. From its position and 
elevation it is a conspicuous object from whatever side Mercara 
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is viewed. Its interior is light and chaste, the fittings, — chiefly 
the handiwork of the Rev. Mr. Fennell — in remarkably good 
taste and the whole much set off by ground glass windows, 
with apex and borders of coloured glass, that at the east end 
being of larger size, of a more elaborate design and extremely 
elegant. The interior contains also an ornamental monument 
in white marble by Westmacott to the memory of the late 
Major Frank Vardon and a circular tablet in memory of 
Mrs. Barclay, the wife of Dr. Chr. Barclay. 

The Fort at Kushdlanagara (Fraserpet) built by Tippu 
Sultan was taken by the Coorgs in June 1789 under Dodda- 
Virdjender, who sacked and burnt the place. When in 1846- 
1848 the fine bridge over the KAvdri was constructed, the ruins 
of the Fort supplied excellent building material. 

The Fortress at Armtri in Beppundd was razed to the 
ground in August 1789. 

Bhdgamandala Fort , where Tippu seized some 5,000 
Coorgs with their families whom he sent into Mysore in 1785 
and forcibly made Mussulmans, was invested by Dodda- 
Virajender in 1790 and taken after 5 days’ siege. The Rdja 
himself fired the first cannon from the hill of Mumbdratu. 
During the bombardment 3 copper tiles of the Ddvastdna 
were destroyed by a cannon shot, but Dodda-Virdjender re- 
placed them by 4 tiles made of silver. 

The Pdpdre Fort, (PAlu-pdre) on the Kire river, a tribu- 
tary of the Lakshmanatfrtha, in Hatgatndd in Kiggatndd 
taluq, in which there are also the ruins of a temple, is said to 
have been built by Kolli-Nmga and Benne-Krishna of the 
Bedaru or hunter-tribe. It was destroyed by Tippu Sultan’s 
armies and its ruins are extensive. 

8. THE COORG LANGUAGE AND ITS LITERATURE. 

The prevalent and official language in Coorg is Canarese, 
but this small mountain clan, the Coorgs, with their former 
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slaves, the Holeyas, have a language of their own, which is 
intelligible to themselves only. Upon closer examination, 
however, it is apparent, that the Kodagu tongue is but a 
dialect more or less related to the 5 principal Dravidian 
languages — the Telugu, Tamil, MulayAlam, Tulu and Cana- 
rese — but eminently so to the older forms of these languages. 
The old Coorg chants (I'alame) lnue been written for ages 
past with Canarese letters, and the first attempt in printing a 
Coorg Grammar has likewise been carried out in Canarese 
type, also the Canarese numerical figures are used by the 
Coorgs. The Kodagu language is shorter, more simple, but 
less refilled than the Canarese and a convenient medium for 
conversation; by its contracted, rounded forms with abrupt 
terminations in half vowels, it docs not require a great exer- 
tion of the organs of speech and admits of chewing betel 
and retaining the precious juice, whilst the flow of conver- 
sation is uninterruptedly carried on. Indeed a beginner 
should practise the pronunciation with his mouth half full of 
water, till he can speak without spilling any. The Kodagu 
language has not the force and expressiveness of the Cana- 
rcse, but it glides more readily over the lips. It is rich in 
words and forms and, as the Coorg chants attest, admirably 
suited for expressing easy flowing poetry of a humorous or 
solemn strain. 

Of the 5 1 letters that constitute the new Canarese alphabet - 
old Canarese has only 47 — the Kodagu language appropriates 
but 33, viz. 12 vowels, 1 half consonant, 16 classified and 4 
unclassified consonants, for it rejects all aspirated consonants. 

The vowels are: the short and long a 55, e, e o, i , a ) •&, 
o k>, u ew, 5 Tjs, and the diphthongs ei o and ou B. 

The half consonant or medium between vowel and con- 
sonant is o which sounds like m, n, or ng, according to po- 
sition. 
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The 16 classified consonants are: the 

Gutturals: ka r( ga s gna 

Palatals: & cba ts ja 'SO nya 

Cerebrals: 13 ta d da rs> na (tf la) 

Dentals: 3 ta d da id na 

Labials: sd pa u ba sdo ma 

The 4 unclassified consonants are the Liquids: 

0& ya d ra la d va 

It would lead me too far, to enter upon the method of 
changing this simple system of letters into their various com- 
binations; this may be found in the Rev. Thos. Hodson’s 
Canarese Grammar or in Captain Cole’s Elementary Coorg 
Grammar, which in its etymological part is based upon the 
former. I may only remark, that in writing Kodagu with 
the Canarese alphabet there is a frequent use of half letters 
which are denoted by a peculiar flourish above the respective 
consonants, to preclude, as it were, the ordinarily used defi- 
nite final vowel; Ex. zif = m 6, cf = dd instead of sdo ma and 
cd da. Yet these half letters are not mute consonants, but are 
followed by either of the two peculiar short and dull vowels 
o and u which frequently occur in German and French. The 
former (o') is pronounced like e in the French relative pro- 
noun “que”, or the o in the German “Gutter”, the latter (u) 
sounds like the French u in “vertu” or the u in the German 
“Mutter”. As a general rule in the Kodagu language every 
half letter at the end of a syllable, whether mediate or final, 
is pronounced with the consounding short nasal vowel o, 
where in* new Canarese the same syllable would terminate in 
anu and in old Canarese in am. Ex. Can. kurubann. Kg. 
kurumbo = a shepherd. But where the half letter in Kodagu 
implies the vowel u in Canarese, it is pronounced U ; Ex. 
Can. idu, Kg. ids = this. 

HR* 
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it is remarkable that a similar system of half letters ob- 
tains also in Tula, Tamil and Malay&lam; it would appear, 
that both Tulu and Kodagn are in a medium and transition 
stage between the comparatively vowelless old Canarese and 
the sonorous new Canarese. 

The Canarese short and long i before cerebrals and the 
terminal u areinKodagu pronounced ii; Ex. Can. idn, Kg. ii4n= 
to put. 

The Canarese short and long e is before cerebrals pro- 
nounced 8, but before a double cerebral the short e in Cana- 
rese is changed into o; e. g. Can. din, Kg. o}a = seven; Can. pettige, 
Kg. pot# = box. 

A slight nasal sound occurs at the end of the word avang 
instead of the Canarese ayanu = hc. 

Soft and hard consonants are often interchanged and 
single consonants doubled; e. g. Kg. andu for Can. nn#i = 
are, Kg. ikka for Can. iga = now. 

Compound consonants are separated; e. g. Can. chandra 
Kg. ohawur6 = moon; Can. yentha Kg. yennato. The letter 
i> (aha) becomes ti (jab e. g. Can. ddsha, Kg. d6ja = country; 
rf (*a) becomes zi (oha); e. g. Can. snrya, Kg. churiyo. The Cana- 
rese letter aS (ha) at the beginning of a word retains the old 
Canarese form sJ (pa); e. g. Can. hidi, Kg. pfiiji = to seize. 

The noun and verbal roots are in Kodagu chiefly mono- 
and dissyllables, that may be traced back to old Canarese or 
to the common Dravidian stock; there are however also many 
Sanscrit words, which as Tadbhavas are by Coorg pronunci- 
ation tortured into queer forms. The intercourse of the Coorgs 
with the Mussulmans has naturally enriched their language 
also with Hindustani expressions. 

Taking now a rapid glance over the grammatical forms 
of the Kodagu language, 1 would refer for further instruction 
to Captain Cole’s Elementary Coorg Grammar, which gives 
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a great deal of valuable information, though as a first attempt 
it is somewhat defective and requires critical sifting. 

Regarding the noun there are in Kodagu simple and 
compound nouns; the combination of the latter follows more 
the convenience of pronunciation than grammatical rules, for 
the Kodagu language in its present form is anterior to Kodagu 
grammar. There are, as in Canarese, 3 genders, but as in 
the other Dravidian languages the principle of distinction is 
the separation between the divine, the human and the below 
human; only the nouns relating to the former beings partake 
of the distinction of male and female sex, all other words are 
neuter. As to number there is a singular and plural form. 
Following the usage of other grammars of the Dravidian 
tongues, the declension of Kodagu nouns may be represented 
with 7 or 8 cases, but several of them being but the result 
of affixed particles, the cases might well be reduced to 5 viz. 
the Nominative, Objective, Genitive, Dative and Vocative. 
According to the terminations of the nouns there are 3 declen- 
sions, viz. of nouns ending in or, in i or e and in u. Examples 
will make this clear. 

First declension of Nouns ending in a. 

Masculine form “r^jo,” the king. 


Singular. Plural. 


Nom. 

raj6 (i.) 

the king. 

r^ja (2.) 

the kings. 

Obj. 

r^jana 

ii 

rdjara 

ii 

Gen. 

r^janfla 

of „ 

rajanda 

of „ 

Dat. 

rdjangu 

to ,, 

r&jakii 

to „ 

Inst. 

rdjanagontju 

by ii 

r&jaragomju 

by i» 

Loc. 

rdjandapakka 

in „ 

rajandapakka 

in „ 

Voc. 

r^jand 

Oh king. 

rdjard 

Oh kings. 

i. 

Though corrupted at tho end of 

a word the a takes again its full sound 


soon as now syllables are added. 

2. The plural sometimes adds anga similar to the old Canarese angal, e. g. Kg. 
rttf&nga, old Can. rdjangal. 
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Feminine form “m6ya,” daughter. 

To the crude form the objective singular adds Ja and the plural Jia. 


Nom. 

Singular . 

m6va 

daughter. 

Plural . 

mojia daughters. 

Obj. 

m6vaja 

n 

mdjiaja 

n 

Gen. 

xndvada 

of „ 

m6]iada 

of „ 

Dat. 

mdvakkii 

to ,, 

iii6]iakku 

to „ 

Foe. 

luuva^ 

Oh „ 

m6}iald 

Oh „ 


Neuter nouns have no particular form for the plural number. 


v Second declension of Nouns ending in i and e. 
Masculine form “dore,” the master. 

The plural is formed by adding: ya. 



Singular. 


Plural. 


Nom. 

dore 

master. 

doreya 


masters. 

Obj 

dorena 

M 

doreyaja 


n 

Gen. 

dorera 

of 

doreyara 

of 

ii 

Dat. 

dorekku 

to „ 

doreyakkii 

to 

ii 

Foe. 

dorey6 

Oh „ 

doreyal6 

Oh 

ii 

Feminine 

nouns are 

declined like the foregoing. 




Neuter noun “pottb” the box. 

Nom. pofti, Obj. poftina, Gen. pottira, Dat. poftikkii, Instr. poftinji, 
Loc. poftilu. 

Third declension of Nouns ending in u. 
Masculine form “guru,” the priest. - 
The plural is formed by adding: va. 



Singular . 

Plural. 

Nom. 

guru 

guruva 

Obj 

guruna 

guruvaja 

Gen. 

guruda 

guruvada 

Dat 

gurukkii 

guruvakkii 

Voc. 

guruv6 

guruvaJS 


Feminine nouns are declined in tbe same manner. 
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Neuter form "pula,” the worm. 

j Ndm. putf Obj. pujuna, Gen. pnjtida, Dat pajukkii, Instr. pnluvinji, 
Loc . pujuvali. * 

Adjectives precede the nouns which they qualify. As in 
Canarese their number is not very great, but many are formed 
from nouns by affixing ^he irregular participles too having 
become, and uUo being, possessing: e. g: ohdi beauty, 
oh&i&n5 beautiful; pana money, pai^anllo rich. The relative 
participles also are frequently used as adjectives: e. g. pAdnvd 
pakki, the singing bird; bando guru, the priest who came. 
For expressing the comparative and superlative the adjective 
remains unchanged, but the notion of degree is produced by 
a peculiar construction of the sentence viz. the comparative 
by a construction like this: than your book his book useful, 
i. e. his book is more useful than yours; the superlative: 
among all books his book useful, i. e. his book is most useful. 

The numerical Adjective , this criterion of the origin of a 
language, is, as may be expected, in the Drdvida languages 
very much alike, but entirely different from other tongues. 
The neutral numerals in Kodagu from 1-12 are: ondu, dan4ti, 
mnndfi, nild, anji, aru, yelu, yeftu, oyimbadii, pattu 9 p aim ondu, paneran^} 
from 13 to 19 the units are added to the crude form of pattfl, 
viz. padu-mundu, eto, 20 is iruvadu, to which after changing the 
d into tt, the units are added for 21-29. 

In all compound numbers for damju, 2, ran4d is substi- 
tuted, which resembles the Canarese yeradu. 30 is xanppadfl, 
40 n&paddf 50 eimbadfi, 60 aruvadu, 70 ejuvadu, 30 embadfi, 90 tondrfi, 
100 nM; lOlnuyittondd etc.; 200 innurii, 300 munndrfi, etc., 800 ettnnurfi, 
900 ombebdrfi, 1,000 ayira, which is borrowed from Sanscrit. 

For the formation of ordinals the affix ne is added to the 

* If the orude noun is long, or consists of several syllables, the final n disappears 
in the Instr. and Loo. e. g. nidtt, Inttr. nadinji, Loc . nddfilfi. 
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crude form of the cardinals; e. g. ondane, damans, mindane, etc. 
the first, second, third, etc. 

Only the numbers one and two have three genders, all 
the rest are neuter. 


obb5 

one man. 

ibbo 

two men. 

obba 

„ woman. 

ibba 

n women. 

ondfi 

M thing. 

dandii 

n things. 


As in Canarese doubling a number renders it a distribu- 
tive; e. g. ondondfi, damjandu, eto. every one, two, etc. 

Of fractions, which even in Canarese form but a limited 
system, the Coorg stock is still smaller and refers only to 
concrete terms viz: T are, \ kilii, mukkilti, which help to di- 
vide the Ma?a of 40 seers and the Bafti of 80 seers of capacity- 
measure and the Rupee. 

The Coorgs have no idea of abstract reckoning and frac- 
tional arithmetic is a most difficult subject for native teachers. 

The 'pronouns in Kodagu greatly resemble those in Ca- 
narese. 

The personal pronouns are declined in the following 


manner: — 






First person: 

n& = I. 



Singular. 


Plural . 


Norn- 

ni or n&nii, 

L 

enga, nanga, 

we. 

Obj. 

enna, 

me. 

engja, nangala, 

ns. 

Gen. 

ennada, 6da, 

of me. 

enga4a, nanga4a, 

of ns. 

Dat. 

enakiif nangh, 

to me. 

engakii, nangakh, 

to ns. 


Second person: 

n i = thou. 


Norn. 

ninii, 

thon. 

ninga, 

yon. 

Obj. 

ninna, 

thee. 

ningajo, 

yon. 

Gen. 

ninada, ni^a, 

of thee. 

ninga^a, 

of yon. 

Dot. 

ninnakii, ningii, 

to thee. 

ningakft, 

to yon. 
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Third Person: Ivang, avang, he; iva, ara, she. 
(The proximate and the remote forms are deolined alike.) 

Singular . Plural. 


Nom. 

avang, he. 

ava, 

she. 

avn, 

they. 

obj : 

avana, him. 

avaja, 

her. 

ayana, 

them. 

Gen. 

avanda, of him, hfi. 

avada, 

of her. 

ayanda, 

of them. 

Dot. 

avangii, to him. 

avakii, 

to her. 


to them. 


idii, adu 

— it. 




Nom. 

add, it; Obj. aduna, it; 

Gen. 

adanda, of it; 

Dai. adangfi, to it, 


Instr. adatinji, from it; Loc. adulii, in it. 

Tfora, himself; Cbj. tanna is declined, like nanfi, L 


The following are the interrogative, demonstrative and 
indefinite pronouns: 

y6, y6vo, yeva, y6dfl, which; arii, d&rii, who. 
i y ivang, iva, idu, this; ivu, these, 
a, avang, ava, adu, that; avn, those, 
ennata, what kind? innata, annata, such, 
echaku, how muoh? iohakfi, achaku, so muoh. 

It will be remarked, that the idea of nearness and remote- 
ness in the pronouns is finely distinguished by the use of the 
two vowels i and a . 

Of verbs there are two conjugations in the Kodagu dialect; 
one of verbs ending in u and the other with the termination 
f, £, and a. The verbs ending in u add to their root the affix 
▼o in the present and no in the past relative participle; e. g. root: 
pidfi, sing; pr. rel. part, padflvo, who sings; past rel. part. pa4und, 
who sang. Verbs ending in e add po and to; e. g. root: none 
think; pres, relat. part, nenepd, who thinks; past rel. part, 
nenetd, who thought. The various inflections of the verb are 
formed from the root, the present relat. part, and the past 
relat. participle. 

*6 
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X Conjugation. Verbs ending in u. 


Root "p44V siug. 

Infinitive Mood: p&Jdvakd, to sing.' 

Present Gerund or verbal Adjective: p&diandd, Binging. 

Past do. pdditd, having rang. Old Can. pdddn. 

Negative Gerund pddatte, not singing. 


Relative Particip : Present: 
Dg. Past: 

Do. Negative: 


pAddvo, who sings. 
pAddno, „ sang, 
pidatto, „ does not sing. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. 

n&nd pAduvi, pa<}uva}e.' 
nind pd4n?ia. 

avang, a? a, add pida^a, pdduvaja. 


Plural. 

enga pddnva, pdduvaja, we Bing. 

ninga pdduvira. 

avu pdduva, pAduvaJa. 


Past Tense. 


nAnd pAddne, I sang, 
nind pAflia, 
avang pAdiohi. 


enga pAdiohi. 
ninga pAdira. 
avu pAdiohi. 


Future Tense. 

nAnd pA4nvo, I shall sing. enga pAdu. 

nind pAdnvia. ninga pAduvira. 

avang p&lu* avu pAdu. 

Neg. Mood Present Tense : nind, nind, &o. pAdnle, I do not sing. 

Past „ pAdille, did not sing. 

Imperative Mood : p&dd, sing; pAdi, sing ye; nAnu, &c. pddadu, let me 

sing; enga paanga, let ns sing. 


IT. Conjugation . Verbs ending in e 9 a and i. 
Root: “nene," think. 

Infinitive Mood : nenepaku, to think. 

Gerund or Adjective Participle Present : nenatan4d, thinking. 
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Gerund or Adjective Participle Past : 

nenetittu, having thought. , 

Do. Negative: neneyatte, not thinking. 

Relative Participle Present : 

nenepo, who thinks. 

Do. Past: 

neneto, who thought. 

Do. Negative : 

neneyatte, who does not think. 

Present Tense. 

Singular. 

Plural . 

ndnii nenepi, nenepaje, I think. 

enga nenepa, nenapa}a. 

ninn nenepiya. 

ninga nenepira. 

avang nenepa, nenapaja, 

avu nenepa, nenapa)a. 

Past Tense. 

n&nu nenete, I thought. 

enga nenettatii. 

ninu nenetiya. 

jiinga nenettira. 

avang nenettatii. 

avu nenettatii. 

Future Tense. 

n&nft nenepo, I shall think. 

enga nenekku. 

ninii nenepiya, 

ninga nenepira. 

avang nenekku. 

avu nenekku. 

Neg. Mood Present : n&nti. nenepile, ! 

[ do not think. 

Neg. Mood Past : n&nfi nenetille, I did not think. 

Imperative Mood: nene, think; neneyire, think ye, 

n&nu neneyattu, 

let me think. 

enga neneka, 

let ub think. 

Some verbs ending in e and 
following manner: — 

a form their participles in the 

Moot : ka<Ja, part. 

kadan4&, katjapd. 

a na4a, „ 

nadan4&, na4apo. 

„ pare, „ 

parandS, parevo. 

„ b6Je, „ 

bdlandd, bdjevo. 


26* 
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Verbs ending in i: — 


Root: kani f 

Part . 

kaniohS, kanipd. 

»» kuri. 

»> 

kuriobdy kuripd. 

»» 

ii 

keicho, keipo. 

„ kodi, 

11 

kodioho, kodipo. 

t , ohadi, 

tt 

chadioho, chadipo. 


Conjugation of the auxiliary verb irtt, be. 

Infinitive Mood: ippokku, to be. 


Gerunds or Adj. Participle Present : 

injan 4 tii being. 

Do. 

Past : 

ixyittfty having been. 

Do. 

Negative : 

iratte, not being. 

Relative Participle Present : ippo 9 who is. 

Do. 

Past : iujo, who was. 

Do. 

Negative: iratto, 

who is not. 


Present Tense. 


Singular. 


Plural. 

n&nu ippi, 

I am. 

enga ippa, we were. 

ninu ippia. 


ninga ippira. 

avang ippa. 

Past Tense . 

avu ippa. 

ninu inje, 

I was. 

enga injattft. 

ninu injiya. 


ninga injira. 

avang injattu. 

Future Tense . 

avu ipjattB. 

ninB ippOy 

I shall be. 

enga ikku. 

ninB ippiya. 


ninga ippira. 

avang ikku, 


avu ikku. 


Negative Mood Present : nAnft ippile, I am not; Past : n&nfi injile, I was not. 
Imperative Mood: irfl, be; irri, be ye. 

nAnft iraflB, let me be. 
nangd ikka, let us be. 
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Conjugation of the auxiliary verb in, become* 

Infinitive Mood: Apdkkfl, to become. 

Gerund or Adj. Participle Present: Ayan^ti, beooming. 

Do. Past: Ayitfl, haying beoome. 

Do. Negative: Atte, not beooming. 

Pr. R. P.\ Ap6, who beoomee; Past : And, who beoame. Neg.: Atto, who does 


not beoome. 

Present Tense. 

Singular . 

Plural. 

nAnH Api, 

I become. enga Apa, we beoome. 

ninu Apia. 

ninga Apira.' 

avang Apa. 

avu Apa. 


Past Tense. 

nAnff Ane, 

I beoame. enga Aohi, we beoame. 

ninu Aniya. 

ninga Anira. 

avang Aohi. 

avu Aohi. 


Future Tense. 

nAnfl ap6, 

I shall beoome. enga Aku. 

ninti Apiya. 

ninga Apira. 

avang Aku. 

avu Aku. 

Negative Mood Present : nAnfi Apile, I do not beoome. 

Do. 

Past : „ Ayile, I did not beoome. 


Imperative Mood : An, become} Ayiri, beoome ye. 

nAnd A4&, let me beoome. 
nanga Akka, let ns beoome. 

The irregular verb u p6ii” to go, is conjugated in the same manner. 

I may remark, that as in Canarese the affirmative fthnin 
haudn is an old form of the future tense of Agu, become, po 
in Kodagu akku, yes, corresponds with the 3rd person singu- 
lar, future tense Akn, it shall become, which is the same foijm 
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as the old Canarese akknm. The fine distinction between Irtt, 
be, and fa> become, extends even to the derivative negations 
ills and alia, not, the first negativing existence, the Becond, 
the state of existence. 

There is no passive voice in Kodagu; a little change in 
the construction of a sentence renders it superfluous. 

A medial or reciprocal form is obtained as in Canarese 
by adding to the past participle: konda (Can. koJlu) which pro- 
perly means, take, but in this connection: “relating to oneself.” 
e. g. d&rfi midi kondandota, who made it? 

To express causal verbs in Kodagu, the affix ohirfl is 
added, e. g. madu-ohirfl, cause to do. 


List of Irregular Verba. 


Engljsh. 

Canarese 

Root. 

Kodagu 

Root. 

Present relat. 
Participle. 

Past relat. 
Participle. 

Know 

an 

ari 

ariw6 

arix\}6 

Become 

4gu 

An 

Ap6 

and 

Choose 

&yu 

4yu 

Ayuvfi 

Anj6 

Put 

idu 

idtl 

idflvS 

ins 

FaU 


i4i 

i4iyuv6 

i<JinjS 

Be 

iru 

irii 

ipp8 

injti 

Descend 

iU 

i|i 

ijiyuvfi 

Uinjfl 

Bat 

UQ$U 

DQQfi 

umbd 

un46 

Plough 

uju 

uifl 

uppfi 

utt5 

fiise 

ydjn 

y«ft i 

yAvfi 

yeddd 

See 

kAiju 

k&irfi 

kAmbti 

kan46 

Be hot 

kAyu 

kAyi 

kAyuvb 

kAnjo 

Wait 

kAyu 

kAu 

kApd 

katd 

Spoil 

kedu 

ke4d 

ke4hvb 

ke»» 

Make 


keyfi 

keyuvd 

kqjja 

Out 

koiyu 

koiytl 

loynyb 

kojjd 
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English 

Can arose 
Root. 

Kodagu 

Root. 

Present reiat. 
Participle. 

Past reiat. 
Parti oiple. 

Hear 



k6p6 

to\\o 

Kill 



kolluvo 

kondo 

Take 

G 


kowwd 

kon4and6 

Win 


gelid 

gellnvo 

geddo 

Die 


ohiii 

ob&rfi 

chatto 

Boil 

su4u 

ohn4in 

okuldvo 

ohufto 

Give 

ta 

*u 

tappo 

tando 

Sink 


t&vd 

Uvo 

Undo 

End 

tiru 

taaja 

tddpo 

tudto 

Pay 

tern 

terd 

terdvo 

tetto 

Wear off 


t4yn 

Uyuvd 

tenjo 

Touoh 


to4a 

to4nvo 

tofto 

Fold 


ton 

toppo 

totto 

Plant 

nedn 

nadd 

na4nvo 

natto 

Stop 

nillu 

nillu 

nippo 

nindo 

Blame 


paji 

pajmvd 

pajiiyo 

Inorease 


pere 

peropd 

perfito 

Bring forth 

hern 

perd 

peruvo 

petto 

Beat 

ho<}iyu 

poyi 

poyuvo 

pojjo 

Make 


pora4fl 

poraddvo 

poratd 

Go 

h6gn 

pin 

p6po 

pdno 

Stitoh 

holi 

polla 

polluvo 

pondo 

Fight 

h6ru 

p6ja 

poppo 

potto 

Oome 

bi 

* bi 

bappa 

bando 

Live 

bAju 

bija 

bivo 

bandd 

Leave 

bi4n 

ba4a 

bdduvo 

buftd 

Fall 

biju 

bnla 

buvd 

bnddo 

Pat 


beyi 

beppo 

beohcho 

Boil 

to 

b4 

b$v6 

benjd 


* TAfcd, be gave} b4ttt, be oame. 
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As in Canarese adverbs are in Kodagu formed of nouns 
by adding the affixes iyittl, 4yi (Can. Agi), e. g. ohamiyi (Can. «mo»- 
vigi) according to. 

The most common adverbs of time and place are the 
following: — 


yekko 

when, 

ikko 

now, 

akko 

then. 

yendfi 

whioh day, 

indii 

this day, 

andu 

that day, 

yelli 

where, 

illi 

here, 

alii 

there. 


By the usual affixes these adverbs undergo like nouns of 
the neuter gender a kind of declension, in which the instr. 
case indicates motion from and the dative motion to a place; 

®* S’ 

Instr. yelliqji whenoe, illinji henoe, allinji thanoe. 

Dat. yellikku whither, illikkd hither, allikka thither. 

Most of the adverbs, however, do not admit of declension. 

To advert in a few lines to the Kodagu syntax, it may 
be remarked, that it is quite in harmony with that of the 
Dravida languages. A Kodagu or Canarese compound sen- 
tence, though it presents a complete reversion of our European 
structure of sentences, is to the accustomed ear as perfect and 
harmonious as a Greek period, which is perhaps equally in- 
volved by participial constructions. The principal verb 
(verbum finitum) invariably is placed last in the sentence and 
as a general rule every complement to the subject, object and 
predidate, whether expressed by a word, a phrase or a clause, 
precedes the word complemented. 

Literature. Strictly speaking there is no literature in 
the Kodagu language, as a few indigenous songs of a very 
limited range of subjects comprise the whole catalogue. These 
songs are known in every Coorg house, and, commemorating 
as they do the chief events of social life, marriage, death, and 
festivities, and the warfare with the Mussulman power in 
Mysore, they are likely to continue to be popular. 
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The people learn them by heart or by writing, using, as 
already observed, the Canarese alphabet. Some of them, as 
the Harvest and the Wedding Chant, which show the Kodagu 
dialect in all its peculiarities, seem to be very old and their 
authors are unknown. The latter mentions the country as 
being divided into 35 N&ds or districts, and consequently must 
have existed previous to the events related in the R&jendra- 
ndme, in which the country is differently divided and which 
begins with the year 1633. Others are of a more recent date 
and contain numerous modern Canarese expressions. In fact 
with slight modifications the set poetical phrases of the old 
stock serve the Coorg bard on any occasion for new composi- 
tions; but these are usually local and trivial and obtain no 
circulation- The author of the epic song on the war with 
Hyder Ali and Tippu Sultan, which, however, has no poetical 
merit, is Boppanda Mddeya who died in 1868; and the 
Queen’s Song, which testifies to the loyalty of the Coorgs, 
was composed by Chdkandra Appeya in 1839. Of these 
songs little was known until my late Assistant, Mr. Graeter, 
took up the subject and after his study of the Kodagu dialect 
made them accessible to the English reader in the translation 
given. 

Keflecting the Coorg mind in its own language, and unin- 
fluenced by European culture, these songs are highly inte- 
resting ana in their simple beauty often evince considerable 
poetical merit, whilst others please by the vein of hearty good 
humour, that runs through their lines. 

The rules of Hindu versification do not apply to the Coorg 
songs; these are cast in a less artistic mould and have some- 
thing of the free mountain air about them. It is true, they 
move not in the gay, iambic foot; the more dignified trochaic 
measure suits the Coorg mind better; each line contains 7 or 
8 syllables, but the accent is not carefully observed, nor is 
there either rhyme or alliteration. In its simple form the 

» 
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Coorg measure may be best compared to that of English or 
German blank verse. Songs somewhat resembling those of 
the Coorgs are also found among the Badagas on the Nilagiris. 

The following lines, taken from the beginning of almost 
every Coorg song, may give an idea of the construction of 
the Kodagu language and its resemblance to Canarese, in 
which language, as well as in English, a literal translation is 
given : — 


1. Kodagu. 

2. Canarese. 

3. English. 

N6ti n6ti kimbakko 

N6di n6di k&quvaga 

Having seen, having seen, when one looks 

1. Kg. 

2. Can. 

3. Engl. 

Eiimikelloyandadii 

Bhumige yella unnatav&dadu 

Than the earth all high 

\. Kg. 

2. Can. 

3. Engl. 

Mahamineru parvata 

Mahammfiru parvata 

Mahameru mountain 

1 . Kg. 

2. Can. 

3. Engl. 

Pu marakkoyandadii 

Hhvu maragalige unnatavadadu 

Than the flower-trees high 

1. Kg. 

2. Can. 

3. Engl. 

Minjappeya pumara 

Mahi sampigea huvu mara 

The great Sampige flower-tree 

1 . Kg. 

2. Can. 

3. Engl. 

D^jakelloyandadfi 

D6shaga}ige, yella, unnatavidadu 

Than the countries all high 

1. Kg. 

2. Can. 

3. Engl. 

Pommile Ko^avipa 

Honnn mile Kodagu ignttade 

Gold neoklaoe Ooorg is 
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FREE TRANSLATION: 

“High above the lofty hills 
“Thrones the snowy Mahameru ; 

“And among the flowering trce.s 
“Is the Sampige the finest; 

“Thns is Coorg, a string of pearls, 

“Far surpassing other countries.” 

The a Harvest Song”, being rather long and adding no new 
information to what lias already been given in the description 
of rice cultivation, is here omitted. 

y ' he Queen’s jSoNG. 

God Almighty live and rule, 

Rule as our Lord and God ! 

Rule, O glorious Sun and Moon, 

In the sky as king and queen! 

Land of our fathers, thrive! 

Land of houses and of farms! 

In tbo ancient times, they say, 

Kunti, mother of the PAndug, 

Ruled the six and fifty countries 
Of the mighty Jambudwipn, 

Famous from the earth to heaven, 

To the borders of the ocean. 

But in our days there rules 
By the grace of God Almighty 
On the glorious throne of England 
Our gracious noble Queen, 

Beauteous like a string of pearls, 

Like the sweet and fragrant jasmin. 

And the Lord and General * 

Of her great and valiant armies, 

Raised in ov’ry land the banner 
Of his Queen and Sovereign; 

And, the sword in mighty hand, 

•The Duke of Wellington. * 

27 * 
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Conquered kingdom after kingdom, 
Conquered our happy land, 

Like the bright and starry hearen 
Full of villages and houses, 

Houses full of blooming children 
Like a garden full of flowers; 

And tbo young men fine and stately 
.Like tho royal Sampig6; 

Like a string of choicest pearls 
Like the flower of the forest 
Are the wives, and all their childrei 
Like the sweet and fragrant jasmin 
Happily they live, and prosper. 

And their cattle are increasing 
Like the game in mighty jungles. 
Rice and paddy are abundant 
Like the sand along the Kaveri. 

By the grace of our Queen 
All tho people of this country 
Suffer neither want nor hardship. 
Happily they live, and prosper, 

Free from terror and from danger; 
Like tho deer in holy forests, 

Where the gun is never fired, 

Nor tho hounds attack and slaughter. 
Thus our gracious noble Queen 
Guards this country and defends it 
In the shadow of her wings. 

Thus tho Govoruor of India, 

TIiub the English rale this country 
By the grace of God the Highest. 
May God bless tbe noble Queen, 
Ruling our happy country; 

May He keep her and defend her. 
May she gather mighty armies, 
Terrible to all ber foes, 

To her friends a kind protector, 

May she govern all the earth ! 

On the fiery steed of battle, 
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Riding forth the world to conquer, 

The commander of her armies 
Vanquished all her enemies; 

Sitting oil the throno of judgment 
Executed right and justice. 

As you shoot the ruddy samber, 

So he slow his adversaries.** 

When the great and valiant hero 
Had destroyed the royal tiger, * 

All the flocks lived free and happy. 

Fearless all the nations dwell 
Near and far in the dominions 
Of our gracious Queen and Ruler. 

Long live our noble Queen 
By the graco of God Almighty 
To protect this happy Coorg-land ! 

The chanting of these songs is very simple and varies 
only within a range of 3 notes which are intoned with a 
slow tremulous and rather melancholy utterance, especially 
when accompanied by the rude native instruments, the mono- 
tony of which, however exciting to a crowd, is grievous to a 
musical ear. The Coorg instruments are : the Pare and Kudike- 
pare , a large and small wooden drum, the Dudi , a metal drum, 
the Kornbu or brass horn and the Tdla or cymbal. 

It may be expected, that the Coorgs, who are a shrewd 
and good-humoured people indulge also in racy proverbs, with 
which they spice their conversations during their idle hours, 
or when convened in solemn meetings in the Ambala of the 
village-green. The following are a few specimens: — 

1. Panama p&dek&ga, pireke karikaga 
Beppeneke bechaka pireke karik&ka 
Poppaneke pottaka pajama padekdku. 

Brahmins are worthless for fighting, the pirike fruit (Colocyntb) 
useless for carry, hut if the pirike is properly dressed, it may be 


‘•TIppu Sultan. 
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used for curry. With proper management even Brahmins may 
fight. 

2. Peiyu kartaka, pAlu kartadA? 

If the cow is black, will the milk bo black? 

3. Andii madapavana kandii nadakandu, 

Ilim who holds sway wo must obey. 

4. Andii portavangii Ache porpoku keiyA? 

Have we endured for one year, and can wc not endure for a day? 

5. Kettuvokii bandavang totaka buduvA? 

lie who is doomed to loose his head, will lie be freed for making 
SalAm? 

6. Kondale keichaka k6ime nadaku, 

He who can spend money is accounted an honorable man. 

7. Kumbiyettu kakudi adirallariyu. 

He who indulges in toddy in the fine season will find out his mistake 
in the monsoon. 



III. PART, 





♦ 


1. THE LEGENDARY PERIOD OF THE KAVlSitl-PURANA. 

The ancient annals of Coorg history are the Kaveri-Pu- 
rdna which forms an episode in 4 chapters (11 — 14) of the 
Skauda- or Kiirtikcya- Panina; but in a brahminical legend 
we must not look for the simple record of a popular tradition. 
The Brahmins, the creative minds of the old Indian literature, 
had it in their power to mould any original tradition into 
whatever shape they pleased for the furtherance of their own 
interests. 

It has ever been their policy, as gods terrestrial, to lay 
claim to the whole Indian world, their great champion Pars- 
hur&ma having presented to their Patriarch Kashiyappa as 
a gift the conquered earth, the Jambudwlpa, after the defeat 
of the Kshetrias and the destruction of their 18 tribes. The 
primitive gods of the nations of Jambudwfpa or India were 
either turned into Avatdras of Vishnu or incorporated as 
Demons with the host of Siva, the high mountains were peo- 
pled with celebrated Rishis or hermits, and the mightiest and 
most fertilizing rivers brought into relationship with the 
principal brahminical deities. Ganga and Kavdri fell to the 
lot of Siva; Krishna and Gdd&veri were sacred to Vishnu. 

The K&v&’i-Purdna or Kdvdri-Mahdtmya (glorification of 
K&v&i) describes the sacred river from its source to its union 
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with the sea and enumerates the holy bathing places and the 
temples on its banks. The Purdna had naturally to treat 
also of Coorg, where the Kdvchi rises, and accomplished the 
task as it would best suit brahminical interests. This was 
no easy matter. We have seen, how ill the tough materials 
of the wild world of Coorg suited brahminical taste; how 
these illiterate and untamable hunters seem to have ever had 
an instinctive antipathy to, and thorough contempt for, the 
sanctities and pretensions of the smooth and crafty Brahmins 
and that these were not slow in returning the compliment 
has been described in former pages. 

The author of the Kdvdri-Mahdtmya, of which a Canarese 
translation has been made in 1864 by Srfnivdseyengar at the 
desire and expense of the late Head Sheristadar, Biddianda 
Nanchappa, does not appear to have been very skilful; for 
anticipating no serious criticism he allowed his fancy to run 
away with his better judgment. 

The story of the invisible river Sujydti, joining the Kdnake 
and Kdvdri is a lame imitation of the northern tale, that 
Sarasvati, a stream of great renown among the Brahmins, is 
not lost, as it seems, in the desert sands, but joins the Ganges 
and the Jumna (Yamuna), unseen, at Prayaga. The holy 
Sarasvati must have an end worthy of its sanctity. * But here 
in the Kdvdri-Purdna the third, altogether invisible, stream 
Sujydti is an idle fable introduced only to complete a southern 
trinity of holy rivers. The extraordinary anachronism of 
Pdrvati’s blessing given to Chandravarma, the founder of the 
Coorg people, who is thereby rendered victorious over the 
Mlechas or Turks, who made their first appearance about 
500 years ago, transgresses even the thoughtless audacity of 
a Purdna; for the Purdna belongs according to its own account 
to the age of the Rishis, who were long extinct, when the 
Turks appeared. The numerous passages, inculcating the 
duty of the valiant Coorgs, to offer to the Brahmins the honors 



and gifts due to them, have met with singularly bad success. 
The Coorgs, it would appear, never troubled themselves much 
about the contents and the admonitions of the K&ve'ri book, 
and, though the translation of it was designed to make it 
accessible to them, it is so highly spiced with Sanscrit and old 
Canarese expressions, that few do understand it. 

The K&vdri-Purdna ^eeks to glorify the holy river. Its 
divine origin, its connection with the Rishi Agastya, (the 
settler of the Vindhya-mountain-range, the great son of both 
Mitra and Varuna), and its course through the eastern country 
into the sea in obedience to the counsel of Agastya, all con- 
spire to give it a character of surpassing sanctity. 

The seizure of the Amrita, the produce of the ocean- 
churning by the Asuras, spread consternation and despair 
among the hosts of the gods. They invoked the great Vishnu, 
the lord of all. He had compassion on them. From him 
Mdhini emanated, — Lakshmi at the same time sending forth 
Ldpdmudre (a form of Parvati),— charmed the Asuras by her 
transcendent beauty, and restored the drink of immortality 
to the gods. After having delivered the gods, she retired 
to Brahmagiri — where the sources of the Kaveri now are — and 
was changed into a rocky cave.’ Loptimudre was given to 
Brahma, who brought her up as his daughter. Thus ends 
the first act, the scene (true Purana fashion) being laid in the 
heavens. The second act passes to the earth. Kavera Muni 
retires to Brahmagiri, there to give himself wholly to medi- 
tation on Brahma. He asks Brahma for children. Bralima — 
how could he refuse the prayer of his devout Rishi? — gives 
him Ldpdmudre for a daughter. She, in order to procure 
beatitude for her new father, resolves on becoming a river, 
pouring out blessings on the earth, and all the merits arising 
from this course of devoted goodness, are to be appropriated 
to Kavdra Muni. For this purpose she resorts to one of the 
heights of Brahmagiri and invokes Brahma, to give her the 
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privilege, when turned into a river, of absolving all people 
bathing in the holy waters, from every sin they may have 
committed. Brahma, of course, grants this blessing to his 
daughter. Now another person appears upon the stage, who 
is to control the future course* of Kavdra Muni’s daughter. 
While Kdvdri is still absorbed in her devotions, the great 
Rishi Agastya espies her, and forthwith asks her to become 
his wife. Though longing after the fulfilment of her vow, 
she consents to live with Agastya, under the condition, how- 
ever, that she shall be at liberty to forsake him, whenever 
she is left alone. One day Agastya went to bathe in the 
river K&nakc, leaving KAvdri near his own holy tank, guarded 
by his disciples. Thus deserted by Agastya against his pro- 
mise, she plunged into the holy tank and flowed forth from 
it a beautiful river. The disciples tried to stay her course. 
She went under ground. At Bhdgandakshdtra she appeared 
again, and flowed on towards Valamburi. When Agastya, 
on his return, saw what had happened, he ran after Kdvdri, 
begged her pardon, and entreated her to return and to remain 
with him. Unwilling to change her mind, yet loth to grieve 
Agastya, Kdvdri divided herself, one half flowing off a river, 
the other half staying with tire Rishi. Agastya then explained 
to the River-half, which road to take to the eastern sea, 
enumerating all the holy places lying in the way of the new 
stream. 

Previous to this origin of the Kaveri river, a Brahmin, 
Suyajna, performed great devotions to Vishnu at Dhairipura, 
a spot near the fountain of the Kaveri. Vishnu appeared to 
him. Suyajna asked the god, to give him Mukti, (beatitude 
i. e. in the Hindu sense, loss of consciousness, even of self; 
individuality being the source of sin and misery) and to render 
him a benefactor of the world. Vishnu gave him Sujydti for 
a daughter, and told him, “she will be a benefactress of the 
world, and her merit shall be thine. Go to the Agni Hill. 
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KAnake, a servant of Ddvdndra, lives there. Into her charge 
give Sujydti, and do thou attend to thy devotions”, Suyajna 
fulfilled the command of Vishnu. Sujydti joined KAnakc in 
lier meditations. After a while Ddvdndra came on a visit, 
and asked Sujydti to become his wife. She promised to obey; 
but secretly she opened her mind to KAnakc and told her, 
what grief she felt at having to be Ddvdndra’s wife instead of 
becoming a river. Both of them set off immediately as two 
streams, KAnakc and Sujydti. Ddvdndra finding himself 
cheated, cursed Sujydti, and said: let thy waters disappear. 
Whereupon Sujydti begged his forgiveness, when Ddvdndra, 
pitying her, said: when KAvdri will appear, you and KAnakc 
may join her and in her company go to the great sea. This 
word of Ddvendra was fulfilled, when KAveri flowed forth 
from the holy tank of Agastya. 

(There are only two streams, let it be remembered, which 
join at Bhfigamandala. The KAveri runs under ground for 
some distance, which is accounted for in the Pur Ana by the 
interference of Agastya’ s disciples.) 

Now follows a glowing description of all the holy country. 
In the eleventh chapter Sanaka and the other Rishis ask SAta- 
purAnika about the country, in which the sources of the river 
KAvdri arc. What name has it? they inquire; and what is 
the origin of the name? What arc the frontiers of the country, 
its customs, its tribes? 

To these questions SutapurAnika replies by repeating the 
account given in times of old to the king Dharmavarma by 
the Rishi Dalbhya. The frontiers of the country arc these: — 
it lies to the west of RAmanAthapura; (thither the earth in the 
form of a cow went to implore Shiva’s help against the RAk- 
sliasas, who destroyed her; her stony form is still to be seen 
there, says the bard. There RAina, to atouc for his murder 
of the Brakma-dcsccndcd RAvana, consecrated in Shiva’s name 
the holy Linga), to the north of the renowned ParshurAma’s 
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Kshc'tra (holy land); three gdvuda (6 leagues) to the east of ( 
the western sea; to the south of Kanva Rislii's habitation. 
From east to west it measures 6 ydjana (72 miles), from 
north to south 3 ydjana (36 miles). 

The country has three names: the first, BrahmahsMtra ; 
the second, Matsyadcsha^ the third, Krudadesha. The origin 
of these names is as follows: — 

a . When Brahma performed his pilgrimage over the 
world, i. e. India, he came to Sahyadri, where he saw a strang< 
sight. A Nelli tree (Phyllanthus emblica) stood before bin 
spreading a hundred boughs. As he looked at the tree, lie 
beheld the form of Vishnu with shell, discus and club. The 
next moment, when he fixed his eye upon it, he saw nothing 
but a bare tree. Upon this Brahma worshipped Vishnu many 
days, pouring upon the tree out of his holy vessel water from 
the Virajd river. (This river is not to be found in modern 
geography; it runs beyond the seven seas, which surround 
the world). On this account the country, from which the 
holy river K/ivdri springs, has been named Brahmakshdtra. 

b. Of the second name two accounts are given. There 
is a mountain called Halfmoon in this country, the bard says. 
Near it there is a holy spring. In it Vishnu took the form 
of a fish and worshipped Shiva. Shiva blessed the fish with 
immortality, and Vishnu gave the country the name of the 
Fish-country (Matsyadcsha). The second account contains 
the root of Coorg tradition. SkklMrtha the king of the re- 
nowned Matsyadcsha, had four sons. They were learned, 
heroic, strong in battle. The first of them longed to rule his 
father's kingdom. The second was addicted to pleasure, and 
served his elder brother. The third had a turn for philosophy. 
The fourth, the most talented of the four, gave himself to 
ascetic exercises and visited all the Tfrthas (places of holy 
water washing away sin), but he felt also a strong desire after 
dominion, and was fond of worldly pleasure. His name was 
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Chandravarma. In due time he took leave of his father and 
set out to seek his fortune. He was accompanied by a goodly 
army. He visited in turn many of the holy places, Jagannfith, 
Tirupati, Kanchi (Conjevcram), Chidambara. At Shrfranga 
he worshipped Ranganfitha. At Dhanushkdti he bathed ac- 
cording to the precepts of the Shfistras. Thence to Rdmdsh- 
vara, to Anantashayana (Cochin), at last to Brahrasldri. Here 
he dismissed his army and devoted himself to the worship of 
Pdrvati. Pleased with the fervent worshipper, the goddess 
appeared to him, and permitted him to ask a boon. Chandra- 
varma replied: “I desire a kingdom, better than my father’s. 
I desire a wife of my own caste and a fruitful mother of 
children. I desire victory over mine enemies, I desire en- 
trance into Shiva’s heaven after death.” Pfirvati replied: 
“all your desires shall be fulfilled, except the second. On 
account of the sins of a former life, you cannot obtain children 
born of a wife of your own caste. This wish you must forego 
in this life, in another life it may be fulfilled. You shall, 
however, have a wife of your own caste, and be enabled to 
fulfill every holy rite. But, besides her, you shall have a 
Slnidra wife.” Saying this, she created a Shfidra woman, 
twelve years old, adorned with every charm, and gave her 
to Chandravarma. He received her at the hand of Pfirvati, 
“but,” said he full of sorrow, “what will be the use to me of 
Slnidra children? 1 shall not have a real full-born son, and 
shall be debarred from heaven. What then is a kingdom to 
me? What is to me enjoyment? What then shall I do with 
this girl? Take back this woman, 0 Pfirvati!” Pfirvati says: 
“give up your sorrow, 0 Chandravarma. Through my grace 
thou shalt be happy in this life and in the life to come. Hear 
my word! Eleven sons shall be born unto thee. - They will 
not be Shiidras. Being children of a Kshetriya father and 
a Shfidra mother, they will be called Ugra (fierce men). 
They will be valiant men, worshippers of myself and Shiva, 
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righteous, true and faithful, devoted to the Brahmins, fit to 
rule, honored by kings, in evevy respect, except the possession 
of the four Vddas and six Augas, equal to the Kshetriyas. 
They will be thy joy in this life and in the next. In this 
holy country I will appear, in due time, a river rich in bles- 
sings, the daughter of Brahma, the daughter of Kavdra Muni, 
the wife of Agastya. From the sacred tank of the Rishi, near 
the roots of the holy Nelli tree, in the mouth of TulA, I will 
flow forth and give many blessings to thy sons from love to 
thee. The country is dear to me as mine eye. Mldnchhas 
have now rule over it, enemies of gods and Brahmins, des- 
troyers of elephants and other living things, subverters of the 
law, sword-handed, wrathful, of terrific valour, with frightful 
bodies, a burden of the earth, the offspring of drunkenness. 
By my grace go forth to conquer them. Do thou become 
the king of this land, uphold the laws and establish holy 
Brahmins.” PArvati gave him a victorious sword, a white 
horse, quick as wind, and an army, and sent him against the 
Mldnchhas (Turksl. Upon this PArvati disappeared. Chandra- 
varma, by PArvati’s blessing, overcame the Mldnchhas. Then 
he collected his army, all the Rishis and all the Brahmins, to 
celebrate his marriage with a woman! of his own caste, ac- 
cording to the ShAstras. Both the king and the queen were 
crowned by the Rishis and Brahmins. Chandravarma now 
gave houses and lands to the Brahmins, and called also other 
tribes to settle in his kingdom. The country was called 
Matsyadesha, because a son of the king of Matsyaddslia was 
.ts first king. 

c. The third name of the country is Krddaddsha. The 
following account is given of its origin. Chandravarma was 
the best of kings. His Ksbctriya queen was barren, but his 
Shudra wife bore him eleven sons. The first-born of them 
was DdvakAnta. He and all his brothers were brought up 
according to the word of PArvati. Like Kshetriyas they re- 
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ceived the name, the holy cord and the tonsure, with due 
ceremonies. When they arrived at maturity, Chandravarma 
was anxious to obtain for them wives worthy of such princes. 
He heard, that the king of Vidarbhad&ha had a hundred 
daughters born of Shiidra mothers. Ambassadors were sent 
to Vidarbha R&ya, who cheerfully agreed to give his daughters 
in marriage to the valiant sons of Chandravarma. He himself 
accompanied them to the mountains of the Matsya country 
and to the palace of Chandravarma. A great royal marriage- 
feast ensued. Devakanta, the first-born of Chandravarma, 
received twenty of Vidarbha Rdya’s daughters in marriage;. 
The second son sixteen, the third twelve, the fourth ten, the 
fifth and sixth each eight, the seventh and eighth princes re- 
ceived each seven of the princesses, and to each of the three 
youngest sons of Chandravarma four of the daughters of 
Vidarbha R&ya were given. When all the festivities were 
concluded, Vidarbha Rdya returned to his own country, but 
a good number of his people stayed with his daughters in the 
country of their adoption. Chandravarma s family multiplied 
greatly. Vidarbha Rilya’s daughters became, by the blessing 
of Parvati, fruitful mothers. When age came upon Chandra- 
varma, he grew tired of the world and of his kingdom. He 
called his sons together, placed the crown on Dcvakauta’s 
head, exhorted his sons to love and union, and retired with 
his two wives to the Himalaya, there to spend the rest of his 
days in the worship of Parvati and self-mortifying exercises. 
Before his departure, lie told his sons and grandsons, that 
PArvati would soon be born in their country as the holy river 
Kftveri; “and you will be happy,” he added, tf as long as you 
abide in the worship of Brahmins, of Shiva and of P&rvati.” 

Devak&nta was now king. All the houses of Chandra- 
vavma’s sons abounded in children. Each of them had more 
than a hundred sons. They were all mighty men of valour, 
strong of arm and foot. Their nails resembled the fangs of 
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boars. Ere long there was not room enough for them. The 
produce of their fields did not suffice to feed them. But they 
righted themselves soon. They went out to prepare new 
fields for themselves. With the nails of their strong hands 
and feet they tore up the ground and levelled the slopes 
of the hills with the valleys in a circumference of five ydjanas. 
Then they settled themselves anew in the country, the face of 
which they had changed by the strength of their own arms. 
Around them they planted houses and families of Brah- 
mins and other castes. Because this re-establishment of the 
country resembled the renowned deeds of the Vardhdvatdra 
(the boar-incarnation of Vishnu), the country of Ghandra- 
varma’s sons was henceforth called Krddadeslia, and its in- 
habitants lvroda people. This word Kroda is said to have 
been changed and corrupted by degrees into Kodagu, which 
is the present, and probably was the original, name of the 
country. 

From the time of the departure and prophecy of Chandra- 
varma, his sons and their people waited for the appearance 
of the holy river Kiivcri. Two days before Tuldsankramana 
(the time of the sun entering the sign of Libra) Pdrvati ap- 
peared in a dream to king Devakanta, and ordered him to 
assemble his whole people in a place, called Valamburi. 
There she would appear to them. Accordingly the whole 
tribe assembled at Valamburi. The river came rushing down 
the valley, and the assembled Coorgs bathed’ in the fresh 
flood. The violence of the stream turned off the knots of the 
women’s dresses round to their backs, and the Coorg women 
(says the Purdna) wear their gowns in this fashion until this 
day, in remembrance of the first bathing of the Coorgs in the 
water of the Kdvdri at Valamburi. In the middle of the 
stream, Pdrvati appeared in person. “Ask a boon of me,” 
she cried. The Coorgs asked for fecundity, for dominion, 
for riches and for a priest. Pdrvati answered: “well; a priest 
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you will find near the fountain of the K&v&ri, a friend of my 
father Kav^rar&ya, who has for three lives worshipped me” 
(‘three lives’ does not here mean, father, son and grandson, 
but three actual lives of the same person, who worshipped 
Pdrvati until his death, and, when he was born again accord- 
ing to Hindu theory, spent his second life, and after that his 
third life, in the service of the goddess.) The Coorgs went 
and found him at the sources of the Kavdri. He taught them 
during a whole month, which they spent there, how to pre- 
pare food for their ancestors, and other holy rites. Since that 
day all the Coorgs assemble each year in the month of TulA 
(October — November) to celebrate the great festival of their 
tribe in honour of Ktlveri. 


2. POPULAR TRADITION. 

Disappointed by the extravagant brahminical legends re- 
garding the origin and early history of the Cuorgs, we naturally 
expect, that the Coorg bards, who in their Palames so graphi- 
cally and with truthful simplicity depict the domestic and 
social events of Coorg life, would with equal artlcssness have 
preserved the early pages of their country’s history; but Coorg 
shares in the general fate of primitive Indian history — the dark 
ages are left with hardly a ray of reassuring light. Coorg 
tradition has been supplanted by Brahminism and what in- 
formation one is able to obtain is in most cases but a faint 
echo of the legends of the Iv&veri Purana or some other 
brahminical imposition. There is, however, one story free 
from this imputation, and it is of considerable value as it 
throws light on the origin of some of the Coorg deities, who 
are not the creations of brahminical fancy, though their 
shrines are now presided over by Brahmins. The story is 
taken from oral tradition, and runs thus: — In ancient times 
there lived in the Malabar country six brothers and a sister. 

29 
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Five of them, accompanied by their sister, Ponnangdlatamma, 
went to Coorg by the P&ditoraghdt. While they were on the 
road, four of them said: “How is it that our sister comes with 
us; the people will say, that she is our wife?” One of their 
replied: “If she comes with us, we will spoil her caste.’ 
When they came to the Chouripad^-hill near the Kakabd river, 
they felt hungry. Then Iguttappa said to his sister: “Prepare 
us some food.” She replied: “There is no fire nor rice.” 
Iguttappa said: “I will give you rice, but you must boil it 
without fire.” She replied: “I will boil it without fire, but you 
must eat it without salt.” To this the brothers agreed. Then 
Ponnang&latamma, seeing a cow, which belonged to the 
Paradandra house went and milked her, letting the milk fall 
into a chatty full of rice, and while the brothers were sleeping 
in the shade of a tree, went to the bank of the river and buried 
the pot in the sand, where it began to boil. Then she called 
her brothers to eat the rice which she had prepared. When 
they had eaten enough, Iguttappa took some rice, threw it up 
into the air and exclaimed: “See how the hail is descending 
from the sky.” PonnangiUatamma, angry at this, took a 
wooden ladle, gave him a heavy blow on his back and said: 
“Sec how the thunder breaks in the monsoon.” Then tV 
brothers all laughed at him. Afterwards, while they were 
sitting, together and chewing betel, Pdliirappa said: “Let us 
see whose betel is the reddest.” Then they all spat out the 
betel into their hands, looked at it, and the brothers threw 
the betel behind their heads, pretending that they were throw- 
ing it again into their mouth and chewing. The sister, de- 
luded by this, threw the betel into her mouth again, and went 
on chewing. They now said that she had lost her caste. 
Their brother in Malabar too, to whom they appealed, con- 
firmed their decision. Ponnang&latamma was excessively 
grieved, and wept bitterly. Iguttappa afterwards threw an 
arrow from the Iguttappabetta and ordered his sister to go 
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with the arrow and stay where it fell. The arrow struck into 
a mango tree at PonnangAla in the village of YawakkapAdi. 
PonnangAlatamma, assuming the shape of a crane, flew to- 
wards PonnangAla. Near the Karatandra house some Holeyas 
were working in the paddy fields. PonnangAlatamma flew 
upon one of them, who became possessed with a devil, and 
ran towards the tree, in which the arrow was sticking. The 
brothers afterwards separated into different villages, where 
thepr settled- The whole family were afterwards worshipped 
as gods. Beytiirappa has a temple at Beytur in Malabar, the 
second in Taliparambu in Malabar, the third in the Maletam- 
bira forest in the ChAmamale in Coorg, the fourth on the 
Iguttappa-hill near Kunjila, the fifth at Paliir in Kuyangdri- 
nAd, the sixth, Tirnalli-Timmeya at Tirnally in the WynAd. 
A temple was also built for Poimangilatamma round the tree, 
where the arrow had stuck. At her annual feast, in April, 
PonnangAlatamma weeps, and is worshipped by the Holeyas. 
The arrow is, up to the present day, seen sticking in the wild 
mango tree. 

Regarding the ancient government of Coorg the popular 
tradition states, that the country was divided into 12 KAmbus 
(districts) and 35 ’NAds (subdivisions) ruled over by petty 
chiefs, called NAyakas who lived in constant feuds amongst 
themselves and gradually succumbed to the wily encroach- 
ments of the HAleri-Polygars about whom more anon. 


3. CONJECTURES REGARDING THE ORIGIN AND EARLY 
HISTORY OF THE COORGS. 

In the absence of any reliable records prior to the Mu- 
ssulman historian Ferishta who at the end of the 16th century 
casually mentions, that Coorg was governed by its own princes, 
our conjectures regarding its history anterior to this period 
are but guesses at the truth, based upon collateral circum- 

2ft* 
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stances, the nucleus of brahminical legends and Coorg tradi- 
tions. 

The name “Coorg”, which is a corruption of the native 
name “Kodagu” needs not the elaborate and forced deriva- 
tion of the Kdvdri-Purdna however well it may have served 
its purpose to mystify the natives. “Kodi” means in the 
Coorg dialect a top or peak, and Kodagu in Canarese signifies 
the same, so that “Kodagu” is emphatically the Mountainous 
country. 

We have seen that the Coorg language and the ante- 
brahminical demon- and ancestor-worship are rooted in the 
Dravidian stock; we need therefore not go beyond the Dra- 
vidian family, to &ek the origin of the Coorgs. They are 
certainly not the offspring of the Kshetria Pandas, as some 
brahminised Coorgs would have it, for the Pandas had peri- 
shed in the snows of the Himalayas centuries before the 
Coorgs through the Maha Bhdrata even heard of their exist- 
ence. It is however not unlikely, that the Coorgs were some- 
how connected with the IYindya kingdom which flourished 
in the south of India perhaps in the fifth century before 
Christ; but the Malia Bhdrata Pandas have nothing to do 
with this Pdndyan kingdom, whose rulers were not Kshetrias, 
but belonged to the agricultural class. Like the Nairs in 
Malabar, the Bants and Tulu Gaudas in Canara and the 
Vokkaligas and Gaudas of Nagara, the Coorgs are — in the 
brahminical scale— Siidras. The original inhabitants of Coorg 
were very likely a branch of the cognate South-Indian tribes, 
and their number may have been augmented by immigrants 
from the countries just named, who settled at various periods, 
perhaps under the pressure of national calamities, or attracted 
by the sheltering forests and fertile soil of Coorg. The now 
ruined fort Pdlp&re five miles to the east of Ponapdt in Kig- 
gatndd, is said to have been built by the Bdda- or hunter- 
tribe; the tradition of the Padinalkndd Coorgs already na- 
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rrated, as well as Malaydlam influence on Coorg superstition, 
points to a settlement of Malaydlam immigrants, and it is not 
unlikely, that in the days of the formidable Belldla dynasty, 
which was, or pretended to be, of the Zddu branch of the 
Rdjputs, a military settlement was effected in Coorg, as the 
Belldla Rtljahs held sway over the whole of Karnata together 
with Malabar, the Tamil country and part of Telingana. 
When this kingdom was subverted by the Mldnchhas or Mussul- 
mans about A. D. 1310 or 11, under Kdfur, the western pro- 
vinces and Coorg amongst them seem to have escaped the 
ravages of the conquerors, but ten years later Khusru was 
sent to complete the work of destruction; it is, however, 
supposed that the expedition extended only to Coorg (vide 
Elphinstone’s and Marshman’s Histories of India). This 
Mussulman conquest in the Deccan was of short duration. In 
1336 already their possessions passed into the hands of the 
Vijayanagara kingdom and there can be little doubt, but that 
Coorg was included amongst its dominions, perhaps as an 
outlying neglected and wild jungle district, at least there are 
no records whatever in token of an early state of civilization. 
Col. Wilks in his History of Mysore Vol. II. p. 103 states, 
that the Coorgs are conjectured “to be descended from the 
conquering army of the Cadumba kings,” whose capital was 
Banawdsi, in the southeast corner of the present Soonda or 
S<5de district of North-Canara. On what evidence this con- 
jecture is based, he does not explain. It points, however, to 
the same conclusion, that a military settlement of some branch 
of the neighbouring ruling dynasties was effected in Coorg 
and this opinion is also supported by the Kdvdri-Purdna in 
its account of Matsyadesha , the purtime name of Coorg, as 
already stated. After the battle of Tdlicdta in January 1565, 
the monarchy of Vijayanagara and with it the Hindu power 
of Southern India were broken and the country fell into 
the hands of petty princes or of those insurgent officers of 
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the old government since so well known as Zemindars or 
Polygars. 

Up to this time the little Coorg country seems to have 
been of no political importance. Its chiefs, called Ndyakas, 
ruled over their small Kdmbus (districts), levied taxes within 
their dominions, which they guarded by boundary and defen- 
sive ditches (the Cadangas) and to assert and maintain their 
self-constituted importance they engaged in frequent feuds 
amongst themselves. The Keimatta or ancestral monument 
of the Achu-N&yaka of Anjiglieri-n&d in Kiggatn&d taluq is 
still in good preservation. The family was exterminated 
about 60 years ago. Of the Beppundd chiefs the name of 
Utta Niiyaka of the Armdri house is still in popular remem- 
brance. In PadinalknAd the name of ICaranemb&u, the chief 
at Bhdgamandala is mentioned with veneration. There may 
have been more Ndyakas, and very likely one over each of 
the 12 Kdmbus or districts, but the names of their houses are 
no longer known. 

According to the Edya Paddhati in Dr. Francis Buchanan’s 
“Journey from Madras through Mysore etc.” vol. III. p. 125, 
one of the chief Polygars, who on the decline of Vijaya- 
nagara assumed independence, was Sadasiva, the son of the 
Gauda of Kilidi or Ilteri. Being endowed with a govern- 
ment comprising Guty, Bdrakuru, and MangaMru, his name 
was changed into Saddsiva-Rdya-N&yaka and he and his des- 
cendants, who were styled Rfijas of Kilidi or Ikeri, possessed 
the government for 203 years (from 1559-60 to 1762-63 
A. D.) 

From intelligent Coorgs I have learnt, that during the 
reign of this neighbouring dynasty an Ikeri prince came to 
Coorg, and settled in H&lerin&d. At first he assumed the 
pious garb of a Jangam or Lingaite priest and as such gained 
a considerable influence over the people of the surrounding 
Ndds. When feeling sure of his position, he imposed upon 
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his followers instead of the voluntary Dhdli-batta (dusty-grain) 
a regular tax of one and a half butty of rice and nine annas 
eight pies in cash per house per annum. His next step was 
to call upon the people, in alternate parties to guard his dwel- 
ling on the Hdleri farm. These watchmen were called 
Chaudigara , a name ever afterwards retained for the Coorg 
Rdjahs’ troops. Having openly declared himself and being 
acknowledged by his adherents ruler of Hdleri and of the 
surrounding Ndds, the Padinalkndd Karanembdu Ndyaka 
also submitted and so did the others under the condition, that 
they should receive three-fourths of the revenue and pay one- 
fourth to the H&leri chief. His increasing power soon threate- 
ned the safety of the Coorg Ndyakas, who at last were put 
to death and the whole country brought under the H&leri 
government. 

That the Coorg Elijahs were aliens to the country is evi- 
dent from the fact, that they were Lingaites, whilst the Coorgs 
maintained their own crude form of demon- and ancestor- 
worship and rarely joined the Shivdchdries. These are most 
numerous in north-east Ccorg where the people are closely 
allied with the Mysoreans, and where the influence of the 
Rdjahs was naturally greatest. Again in Padinalkn&d the 
Malaydlam element seems to be predominant, whilst in Tdwu- 
ndd, Bengandd and Surlabirauttandd the Tulu Gaudas and 
Bants make their influence felt. If a further proof were 
required to show that the Coorgs are a mixed race, I need only 
mention, that besides the striking difference in features and 
colour of the Coorgs, varying between the Caucasian and 
Mongolian physiognomy and between a fair and dark skin, 
the house-names also of many Coorg families clearly point 
to Mysore, Tamil, Malaydlam or Tulu origin. Even within 
the memory of the present generation strangers were received 
by and incorporated with the Coorgs. There is now a dis- 
pute pending about six families in Kiggatndd, who ten years 
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ago were, by the Head-Sheristadar Nanehappa, received as 
Coorgs, but after his death were expelled from the clan by 
the rest of the Coorg people. The settlement of the dispute 
will perhaps be only a matter of time, but not of intrinsic 
caste spirit which as such is inconsistent with the notorious 
Coorg practice of assimilating cognate tribes into one clan, 
and with the fact, that during the Seringapatam captivity of 
thousands of Coorg families by Tippu Sultan, most of them 
were forcibly made Mussulmans and, though on the return to 
their country, they abjured Islam, the very process of circum- 
cision deprived them of their previous caste — in a brahminical 
sense — and rendered that of their descendcnts defective. The 
renown of the Coorgs lies certainly not in the purity and 
antiquity of their genealogy, but in the union and strength 
of so many discordant elements into one compact body or clan, 
that bravely fought on every occasion of danger for the honour 
ami safety of their adopted country, whether under the leader- 
ship of their own N&yakas or their alien Rajahs, and there 
can be no doubt that they would in time of need, with equal 
loyalty rally round the standard of their English Rulers! 

To the question, how such a conglomerate of divers tribes 
could have been formed into an almost homogenous body, 
I would reply, that what might perhaps have been impossible 
amongst a civilized and politically powerful state, was a com- 
paratively easy process in a small uncivilized and secluded 
liill-country, which, seldom influenced by the politics of its 
more powerful neighbours, and in blissful ignorance undis- 
turbed by subtle religious disputes, vented its savage strength 
in intestine feuds, till the despotic hand of the alien usurper 
subjected the turbulent chiefs, and united them and their 
adherents in deadly combat against common foes or for 
marauding expeditions. Their defeats as well as their achieve- 
ments originated and strengthened national sympathies which 
time matured into a healthy spirit of clanship, that asserted 



itself the stronger, the narrower its local limits were confined, 
and the less it came into civilizing contact with surrounding 
nations. With the ascendancy of the Ikeri princes in Coorg, 
who spoke Canarese, this language became the written official 
medium and counteracted the Malay&lam influence; but, how- 
ever great the latter may have been through the intellectual 
superiority of the Mai ay dl am people over the savage Coorg 
mountaineers, who dreaded their supposed supernatural powers, 
it never laid a beneficial hold on the Coorg mind by imparting 
the means of acquiring knowledge in the Malayalam tongue. 
It is true the horoscopes which the Ivanyas wrote and still 
write for the Coorgs are in the Malaydlam language, but they 
are unintelligible to the Coorgs. Thus it was left to the 
Coorg Rdjahs of the Ikeri house to mould or rather to dis- 
figure the Coorg mind into the character in which the English 
found it on their assumption of the Government in 1834; 
that it was of the most pitiable description, we have enough 
evidence to adduce: Lieut. Connor describes thus the condition 
of the people under Lingardja — and the picture applies 
equally well to the times of his predecessor and of the late 
Rdjah — : “The chief of Codagu exercises an authority, that 
knows no restraint. Tic shares in common with the gods, 
the homage of the people and a more than ordinary portion 
of eastern humiliation is observed towards him; he is appro- 
ached with a reverence due alone to the deity and addressed 
with all the servility fear could yield, or despotism claim; 
in his presence, in which no subject dare be seated or indeed 
within the precincts of his fort, the subject clasps his hands 
as in the act of prayer — the last sign of slavish vassalage — ; and 
he is accosted in a language quite correspondent with this 
suppliant attitude; his subjects know no duty more imperious 
than attending to his mandates, which received with venera- 
tion are executed with singular precision, and his projects of 
whatever nature seconded without enquiry; nor would the 
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most presumptuous hazard an opinion as to the propriety of 
his commands or actions; but fear alone produces this instan- 
taneous compliance with his will, however capricious; and 
obedience is maintained by an exemplary severity that, how- 
ever it may command submission, cannot create affection, 

“ The rigorous exercise of such unbounded power will of 
course be tempered by customs and usages, which having the 
force of law and sanctity of religion, must challenge some 
respect, but the real situation of the people is complete slavery; 
under so arbitrary a sway safety of person and permanency 
of property must depend on the precarious will of the ruler; 
political freedom forms no part of the elements of an Asiatic 
system of government, nor perhaps is it desirable it should; 
but the inhabitants of this little state are interdicted from 
almost any share of that practical liberty which their neigh- 
bours enjoy.” 

Col. Fraser, in his despatches to the Supreme Government 
dated 7th April 1834 states: “The whole and entire power of 
the country and almost the very faculty of thinking, seem to 
be concentrated in the R&jali himself, and we shall continue 
to know little or nothing of the disposition and wishes of the 
people of Coorg until the utter and permanent abolition of 
the power of the R&jah shall emancipate them from their 
present slavish fear.’’ 

Again under date 12th April 1834: “Their minds are so 
abject and enslaved, that they (the Coorgs) dare not speak 
against their late Ifcijah or they have not a motive for do- 
ing so.” 

Again in a letter dated 14th July 1834: “If wc could 
succeed in dispelling the moral gloom, that has weighed upon 
the spirits and faculties of the people, as a consequence of 
the wretched system of government under which they were 
placed, an effect that, 1 am happy to say, is becoming daily 
more perceptible, I think the small district of Coorg will be 
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found in its ameliorated condition a year or two hence, to 
possess many advantages denied to other parts of India.” 


4. HISTORY OF THE COORG RAJAHS 
AS DELINEATED IN THE RAJENDRANAME AND FROM 
OTHER DOCUMENTARY SOURCES. 

From 1633 to 1807. 


PREFATORY REMARKS. 

The RAjendran&mc (account of Riijcndra, the king of 
heroes) is the work of Dodda-Vinijendra Vodeya, the hero 
of Ooorg History and the beau ideal of the Coorgs of a warrior 
king, and comprises, from 1633 to 1807, a period of 175 years 
2 months and 7 days. 

A manuscript copy of the Canarese original was found in 
the Archives at Mercara in 1834, and, with the original 
English translation obtained from the records of the Chief 
Commissioner’s Office at Bangalore, was edited by Dr. Moegling 

and printed for the Madras Go- 
vernment in the Mangalore Mis- . 
sion Press in 1857. The sub- 
joined seal of the Coorg Rajahs 
ornaments the front page. The 
names of the IWjah and of his 
ancestors as well as those of 
English Governor Generals, Go- 
vernors and other high functionaries are written with red ink 
throughout the book. The chronicle is very well written. 
It gives the history of Coorg, especially the account of the 
R&jah’s exploits and of his intercourse with the officers of the 
East India Company in simple language. Not one foolish 

story, not one improper expression, disfigures this Canarese 

80 * 
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book. The language is strongly impregnated with Hindustani 
words, yet it retains its Canarese character thoroughly, and 
far surpasses both in composition and idiom the bombastic, 
would-be classical Canarese translation of the K&v^ri-Pur&na. 

The English translation , made by Lieut. R. Abercromby 
in 1808 at Mangalore, renders accurately the contents of 
Dodda-Virdjendra’s original, and very likely remained un- 
touched by the R&jah’s successors who were unacquainted 
with the English language. But the Canarese original has 
undoubtedly been destroyed after the preparation of spurious 
copies one of which remained in the Mercara Archives. A 
long passage relating to the intrigues of Appdjir&ja, in which 
the name of Channavira another relative of the Rdjah’s is 
mixed up, does not appear in the English translation by 
Robert Abercromby, and is probably an interpolation made 
by the late Rajah after the murder of Channavira and his 
family, some time before the year 1825. The two last pages 
of the English translation, on the other hand, are not to be 
found in the Canarese original. They were probably ex- 
punged by Linganija or his son, because they contained the 
last will of Dodda-Virajendra, the suppression of which lay 
in their interest. The translator, who could have had no 
motive to deviate from his original, finished the translation 
almost a year before the death of Viraraja. Viranija’s guilty 
successors have dabbled with other documents, forged some 
and destroyed others. The above conjecture seems, therefore, 
to be legitimate enough. 

As for the trustworthiness of Vfrar&ja’s history, there is 
no reason to doubt the veracity of its statements, but it is 
very far from giving the whole truth. Three principal omis- 
sions deserve to be noticed: — 

By commencing the history of his family at so late a date, 
Vfrar&ja escapes the disagreeable necessity of disclosing two 
circumstances, without a knowledge of which Coorg affairs 
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contain much that is unintelligible, namely the dependence 
of the Coorg Rdjahs on the Ikeri royal family of Shivappa- 
n&yaka, from which probably they descended, and the fact, 
that they belonged, with the Ikeri family, to the sect of the 
Lingaites, while the Coorgs themselves are unconnected with 
any of the general religious systems of India. Hyder and 
Tippu, after having absorbed the kingdom of Ikeri, claimed 
the allegiance of the Coorg R&jahs as a matter of course, and 
knew how to enforce their rights of sovereignty as long as 
their day of prosperity lasted. 

The second point is indicated, indeed, but in the slightest 
possible manner, that the Coorgs in their plundering expedi- 
tions into Mysore, the provinces on the Western Coast and 
the districts to the north of Coorg, pillaged without mercy 
the unfortunate towns, villages and farm-houses, which fell 
into their hands. Remnants of the spoils of the low countries 
may yet be treasured up among the hoards of the wealthy 
families of Coorg. Noses, ears and hands were cut off by 
the Coorg banditti, they deserve no better name, without 
ceremony, for the sake of the jewels attached to them. The 
Coorgs became proverbial for wanton cruelty and sensuality 
in all the surrounding districts, to which they extended their 
ravages. 

Lastly, the R&jah is most careful not even to hint at the 
system of terror by which he ruled his country. Human life 
seems to have had very little value indeed in his sight. He 
had been trained in a bad school. Hyder had cut off one 
whole branch of the family of the Coorg R&jahs. Vfrar&ja’s 
nearest relatives died in prison at Periapatna, the victims of 
hunger and disease. At Kurchi, his own wives and children 
were cut off in one night by the robbers sent from K6te and 
led by a traitor, a Brahmin. Amidst bloodshed and rapine 
he had grown up. No wonder, that he would not spare those 
who were, or whom he conceived to be, his enemies among 
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his subjects. But the Rdjendran&me is studiously silent on 
these subjects. The book was written for the use of his 
friends and patrons. For this purpose the English translation 
was made, at the request of Vfrardja by Mr. Abercromby, 
and Hindustani translations distributed as remembrances 
among the higher officers in the Company’s service. Vfrar&ja 
was anxious, more anxious than appears to have been natural 
in a person of his situation, to bear a fair character in the 
eyes of the English Sirkar. He seems to have been conscious, 
that to his own people he was an object of terror, probably 
of hatred, and that he had no friend on earth, but the English 
Government, whose gratitude he had indeed fully deserved. 

The English translation of the Rdjendran&me being avail- 
able for further particulars, a succinct summary may suffice 
our present purpose. 

A. PRINCES OF COLLATERAL LINES. 

1633 — 1780. 

a. Mnddtirdja and his descendants. 

The chronicle commences with the reign of Muddur&ja 
who is introduced as the son of Apprijirdja and the grandson 
of VfrarAja. He reigned at Ilnlc'ri in 1633, but subsequently 
established himself at Mercara, where lie built the Fort and 
a Palace in 1681. He had three sons: Dodda-Vfrappa, App&ji- 
rdja and Nandanija. After a long reign of 54 years Muddu- 
r&ja died and his eldest son Dodda-Vfrappa succeeded him. 
The second son was settled at Haldri and the third at Hora- 
male. 

Dodda-Vfrappa, with the harelip, had a son App4jir6ja 
who married and had a son, whose name was Chikka-Vfrappa 
Vodeya. 

App&ji of Haldri had five sons of whom three died in early 
life. The eldest Muddaya had a son App&jirdja; the second 
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Lingar&ja married D^vambikegamma, who bore him a son 
at the full moon of June 1763, Yirardjendra Vodeya, the author 
and hero of the R&jendran&me. His two brothers were Linga- 
rdja and App&ji. 

Of the Horamale branch Nandar&ja had a son Muddava 
whose son was Mallaya. 

The relationship of the desceudents of the different lines 
will appear more clearly from the annexed 


f3rPttealo.1ji.cal Tree, 


Virartija. 

Appdjirdja. 

Mttdduraja* 


Dodda - Wrap/) a, 
at Mercara, 
bom 1G57 + 1736. 

Appljir/ija, 
born 1G80(?)+ 1729. 

I 

Chikka - Virappa , 

-f 17G6. 


V 

AppaJ i raj a , Nandardja f 

at Haler i, at Horamale, 

born 1 G 7 0 (?j + 1 737. + about 1738 

! 

' " r A Muddaya. 

Mnddaya , Lmyardja, i 

born 1 700+ 1 770. born 1710 (?) + 1780. ]//allaya» 

AppAjirAja. I DevapparAja, 

| + 1774. 


Virfij ender Vodeya , IAngardja , Apptiji, 
born 1763 + 1809. + 1820. + 1808. 


Virardja, 

deposed 1834 + 1862. 


Sucli was the state of things in Coorg, when ChikkadAva 
Vodeya of Mysore, Dodda ChannamAji, the mother of S<5ma- 
shAkara NAyaka of Ikeri, Dodd a-Sad Ashi var Aj a of S6de, 
VenkatAdri NAyaka of BAlur, VlravasurAja of Chirakal lived 
and ruled their respective principalities. The country of 
Periapatna and of Coorg were then one. The frontier of 
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Mysore and Coorg passed between IJddur in Coorg and 
Kattemdlalavddi in Mysore. 

b. Dodda- Virappa. 

In the reign of Dodda-Vfrappa of Mercara, Nanjunda, his 
kinsman, was Mjah of Periapatna. Some of his officials opened 
a treasonable correspondence with Chikkaddva Yodeya of 
Mysore whom they invited to come and rule over them. 
Nanjarfija, perceiving the threatened danger, went to Mercara 
to implore the assistance of his relative, who espousing his 
cause, marched immediately to support him, but on reaching 
Siddapur he had the mortification to learn, that Periapatna 
had fallen and that Vfrar&ja, the son of Nanjunda, who had 
been entrusted with the command of the capital, seeing hie 
situation desperate, had gallantly fallen in its defence, having 
previously in compliance with the sanguinary dictates of honor, 
put to death his wives and children to preserve them from 
polution. 

(In Col. Wilk’s “History of Mysore” this event is placed 
in the reign of Canty Reva Narsa Rajah in 1644 and Lieut. 
Connor in his “Memoir of the Codagu Survey” mentions 
“Immadi” as the R;ij ah of Mysore who attacked Periapatna, 
but he was only 20 years old, when in 1637 he succeeded 
Cham R&j and as he was poisoned in 1639, it is not likely, 
that he attempted the conquest about 50 years later!) 

Encouraged by his success the Mysore R&jah, Chikkaddva 
Vodeya, prepared for the conquest of Coorg. His army ad- 
vanced but a short way beyond BAlele in Coorg and encamp- 
ed on the plain of Palupdre, when they were met by the 
Coorgs. Before daybreak Dodda-Vfrappa attacked them and 
dew 15,000 men with 77 officers, the rest fled back into 
Mysore. Immediately after this event the Coorg Rdjah 
marched to Tdmara, to oppose an invasion of the Rdjah of 
Kotangadi, who with an army of 5,000 Nairs had ascended 
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the Ghats and in ^ a fortified camp at Tdmara awaited the 
issue of the Mysorean campaign. 

Bodda-Vlrappa had previously detached a body of fifteen 
hundred men in advance, and the decisive victory gained 
soon enabled him to follow with a larger force. He made 
a spirited attack, forced the entrenched camp of Vlravarma 
and destroyed the R&jah and his army at one blow. 

After some time Chikkaddva Vodeya invaded B^lur, the 
country of Venkatadri N&yaka. Dodda-Vlrappa, desirous of 
obtaining a share of the spoil for himself, sent a force north- 
ward and seized upon the Ydlus&vira district. The Mysore 
RAjah, having occupied most of the country, demanded that 
district as a part of its territory; but little disposed to restore, 
what he could claim with as good a right as Chikkaddva, he 
declined compliance and a predatory warfare ensued which, 
however, after a short time ended in a compromise: Coorg 
retaining the district in dispute, but Mysore receiving a portion 
of the revenue arising from it. On this account the YdlusAvira 
district received the name of Harige Shlme i. e. country be- 
longing to two parties. 

Dodda-Vlrappa had enjoyed but a short repose, when 
the R&jah of Chirakal implored his aid against the arms of 
S<5mashdkara NAyaka of Ikdri who had already made rapid 
strides towards the conquest of his territory. The Coorg 
chief exerted his influence to avert the impending fate; the 
NAyaka, however, refused to listen to his proposals, pleading 
the expense of the war in money and men. At last he yielded 
so far, as to agree to evacuate the country on payment of 18 
lacs of Rupees, which Vlravarma promised to pay and begged 
Dodda-Vlrappa to become security for him. On S<5mash^- 
kara’s return to Ikdri, he halted some days at Subramanya, 
where the Coorg RAjah paid him a visit of state. Nine lacs 
of Rupees had been unhesitatingly paid by Vlravarma,- but 

when the second deputation from Coorg came and demanded 

81 
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the balance, he treated them most insolently. Dodda-Vfrappa 
forthwith despatched a force of 5000 Coorgs under his gene- 
ral J6gi Muttana, to ensure a more strict observance of the 
convention. Payment was delayed, however, from day to day. 
Muttana at length threatened; whereupon the Malay41am 
debtor formed a scheme to destroy the whole force, which 
had come to dun him so disagreeably. Intelligence of this 
design reaching Muttana, he marched directly to Cannanore, 
defeating a body of Chirakal troops who opposed his passage, 
and by means of boats the Coorg force reached Kumbla, a 
port near Mangalore, and empty handed returned to Coorg 
through Tulunad. Dodda-Vfrappa seems to have taken no 
revenge on the treacherous Vfravarma, but paid the remain- 
ing nine lacs to Somashekara, who presented his kinsman 
with a number of villages in the Tulu country contiguous to 
Coorg to supply him with milk (Amrita). Dodda-Vfrappa 
took this opportunity for purchasing the district Sulya with 
money taken from the Talekaveri temple-treasury, in order 
to secure a regular supply of cocoanuts for the goddess. The 
whole district was called Amara-Suh/a and became a part of 
the territory of the Coorg Rajahs. 

Dodda-Vfrappa evinced throughout his long and vigorous 
reign an unconquerable spirit and, though surrounded by 
powerful neighbours, neither the number nor strength of his 
enemies seem to have relaxed his courage or damped his 
enterprise. He died in 1736, 78 years old. Two of his 
wives ascended the funeral pile with the dead body of the 
RAjak. 


c. Ch i kJca- Vlvappa . 

On the death of his grandfather Chikka-Vfrappa, who in 
1730 already had been anointed successor, assumed authority. 
His early years were clouded by misfortune; having lived in 
prison from his childhood, he was sickly and subject to ner- 
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vous complaints. Appdjir&ja, his father, and the only son of 
the late R6jah, incurring the suspicion of having caused the 
destruction of his wife at the instigation of a favourite mistress, 
had been thrown into prison, where he languished for twelve 
years until his death, when his son who had shared his mis- 
fortunes, was released and, like many oriental despots, quitted 
a prison to seat himself on a throne. 

During his weak reign a change, ominous to the destinies 
of Southern India, took place in the government of Mysore. 
The restless ambition of an adventurer had succeeded to the 
peaceful and indolent rule of a Hindu prince, and Mysore, 
now under the vigorous government of Hyder Ali threatened 
destruction to the smaller states in its vicinity. He seems 
early to have turned his thoughts towards Coorg. When 
Hyder took Ikdri, which was thenceforth called Hydernagara 
(Nuggur) and incorporated the kingdom with his growing 
territory, he considered himself the liege-lord of Coorg and, 
though foiled for a long while in his assertion of suzerainty, 
at last he succeeded by dint of fraud and force, in coercing 
the refractory hill-chiefs into a state of vassalage. As a pre- 
liminary step he urged the claim on the Ydlus&vira district, 
which had been relinquished by a former government. Chikka- 
Vfrappa, unwilling to provoke so powerful an opponent, yield- 
ed to the demand; but Hyder, not satisfied with this conces- 
sion and fertile in expedients, found soon a pretext for break- 
ing with the prince. In 1765 he sent an army under Fazul 
Ulla Khan against Coorg. On its north-eastern frontier many 
battles were fought between the two countries. At last the 
Mysoreans were defeated and Hyder offered to the Rijah of 
Coorg eternal peace and the Uchingi district, contiguous to 
the northern frontier of Coorg, for 300,000 pagodas. Chikka- 
Vfrappa acceeded to the proposal. He paid a portion of the 
sum and sent hostages for the remainder; the stipulations on 

the part of the Mahomedan commander were as yet unexe- 
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cuted, when the RAjah died. Having no children, the family 
of Dodda-VIrappa became extinguished and in its stead the 
representatives of the Haldri- and Horamale-family, Muddu- 
rAjah and Muddaya ruled Coorg together in good harmony. 
They immediately demanded the execution of the treaty, but 
Hyder, under various pretexts, eluded its fulfilment. After 
protracted fruitless negotiations, the RAjahs recommenced 
hostilities. LingarAja, the younger brother of MuddurAja, 
attacked Fyzul Ulla Khan near the YdlusAvira district and 
defeated him. Attempting to retire towards Mangalore by 
the Bissly Ghaut, his Coorg opponent outmarched and faced 
him again, and completely routed his army. The whole camp, 
treasure, guns and ammunition fell into the hands of the 
Coorgs. Hyder proposed peace. In lieu of the Uchingi coun- 
try he gave the districts of Panje and RellAre for the sura of 
75,000 Rupees already paid to his general and fixed the 
boundary between Mysore and Coorg at the river Sarve. Thus 
peace was for a while established in 1768. 

d. De vap pa ru j n and Lingaraja. 

In 1 7 70 both RAjahs died, Muddaya and MuddurAja. Linga- 
rAja of Haldri wished to see his nephew, MuddurAja’s son, on 
the throne. On the part of the Horamale family, Malleya 
the son of Muddaya proposed his own son DdvapparAja as 
successor to the throne of Coorg. A fatal family dispute arose, 
that led the way to foreign subjection. LingarAja, being 
unable to force his claims, fled with his son YfrarAja and his 
nephew AppajirAja, to seek the powerful aid of Hyder, who 
at this period exercised supreme control in Mysore. Wolf 
Hyder was delighted to be chosen umpire between the quar- 
relling jungle-sheep of Coorg, and promised every assistance 
to his new clients, whom he kept as his guests at Seringapatam. 
The irruption of Triyambaka MAva (uncle or father-in-law to 
Shrlmant Peshwa of Poona) which occurred at this juncture, 
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(1771) gave full employment to Hyder’s arms and obliged 
him, reluctantly to postpone any attempts at improving a cir- 
cumstance so congenial to his designs. 

After the departure of the Mahrattas, a severe famine pro- 
strated the whole of Mysore. Lingardja suggested an ex- 
pedition into Coorg, where plenty of grain would be found. 
Hyder Ali took his advice and in 1773 he inarched his army 
into Coorg by way of Arkalgiidu and Bettikanave, but was 
repulsed with loss in Yedavan&d. Intrigue, however, removed 
the obstacles which force could not overcome. The seed of 
discord was sown amongst the adherents of the ruling prince 
and the Mysore troops on again passing the frontier at Bdlele, 
in Kiggatn&d, were joined by a large body of Coorgs and 
marched without opposition straight to the capital, Mercara. 
Ddvappar&ja sought refuge with the Rdjah of K6te, but 
true to the character of his house, Vfravarma gave the fugitive 
Coorg an inhospitable reception saying: “Your ancestor, Dodda- 
Vfrappa, took the life of my ancestor Vfravarma at T<5mara. 
Your head shall now atone, unless you redeem yourself with 
a round sum." The hapless refugee paid to his treacherous 
friend Rs. 1,666; but feeling still insecure, he fled in disguise 
with only four attendants; but was seized by Hyder’s people 
at Harihar and carried to Seringapatam, wher.e his family 
lay already in prison, and was murdered together with them. 
Thus the lloramalc branch of the Coorg family was cut oft 
by the sword of Hyder Ali. 

The Nawab now offered to restore Coorg to Lingardja, if 
he paid the expense of the expedition. But the resources of 
the country being exhausted, lie consented to receive a yearly 
tribute .of Rs. 24,000; he also sanctioned the Coorg family to 
take possession of a part of Wyn&d, said to have been wrested 
from them at some remote period; but, apparently repenting 
of his moderation, he after a few months demanded and ob- 
tained, though with constrained assent, the cession of Amara- 
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Sulya, Panje, BellAre and YAlusAvira. With a i force of 3,000 
Coorgs LingarAja invaded WynAd and erected a wooden fort 
at Kalpavati, by means of which and a force of 2000 men 
he kept the district for five years. 

When AppAjirAja died in 1775, LingarAja himself suc- 
ceeded to the throne, setting aside the claims of his two 
nephews, whom, however, he brought up together with his 
own son VfrarAja Vodeya. In 1779 the WynAd garrison was 
obliged to retire, being short of provisions and closely pres- 
sed by the RAjah of K6te. Upon this disagreeable news, Linga- 
l'Aja despatched a body of 2000 Coorgs, headed by his two 
nephews. On the way this force was intercepted by the Rajah 
of K<5te and defeated; amongst the slain was one of the princes 
and the other, being taken prisoner, was soon after put to 
death. 

B. OOORG UNDER DODDA-VIRARAJENDRA VODEYA. 

1780 — 1807 . 

a. Virardjcndra in Mysore captivity. 

LingarAja died in the beginning of 1780. His sons, 
VlrarAjendra Vodeya and LingarAja were of tender age, the 
eldest being only about 16. Hyder, conceiving it a favourable 
moment to complete the spoliation, he had so successfully 
begun, assumed entire possession of Coorg, under the pretence 
of being guardian to the princes until they would come of 
age. Meanwhile they were to reside in the fort of Gardru. 
A Brahmin, Subarasaya, formerly KAranika (Treasurer) of the 
Coorg RAjah was appointed Commissioner of Coorg by the 
usurper, and a Mussulman garrison held Mercara fort, which 
Hyder caused to be strengthened. 

Enraged at the abduction of their princes from their 
country and the Brahmin’s lording it over them, the Coorgs 
broke out in open rebellion in June 1782. On hearing that 
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Hyder had marched for the Carnatic, to oppose the British 
army under Sir Eyre Coote, they drove the Mussulmans out 
of the country and proclaimed their independence. 

The death of Hyder prevented an immediate retribution; 
but Tippu Sultan, his son, was fully determined' on the re- 
conquest of Coorg. He first sent the family of the Coorg 
Rdjahs to Periapatna and after having treacherously seized 
General Mathews and his officers at Nuggur and reduced 
Mangalore in 1784, he marched through Coorg on his way 
to Seringapatam, when he compounded matters with the in- 
surgents. On this occasion, according to Col. Wilk’s account, 
Tippu is said to have harangued the Coorgs on the subject of 
their moral aud political sins in the following words: “If six 
brothers dwell together in one house, and the elder brother 
marries, his wife becomes equally the wife of the other five, 
and the intercourse so far from being disgraceful, is familiarly 
considered as a national rite; not a man in the country knows 
his father, and the ascendancy of women and bastardy of 
your children, is your common attribute. From the period 
of my father’s conquest of the countiy, you have rebelled 
seven times and caused the death of thousands of our troops; 
I forgive you once more; but if rebellion be ever repeated, 
1 have made a vow to God, to honour every man of the country 
with Islam; I will make you aliens of your home and establish 
you in a distant laud, and thus at once extinguish rebellion 
and plurality of husbands and initiate you in the more honor- 
able practice of Islam!” But scarcely had Tippu left, when 
the Coorgs, stirred by the apprehension of incurring his 
vengeance, again took up arms, and repossessed themselves 
of their native hills in 1785. 

To suppress this revolt, Tippu despatched a force of 
15,000 men under Janulabdin. At Ulagulli, in Mfidugeri- 
ndd, th|e Mussulmans were opposed by a body of 4,000 Coorgs, 
who after a sharp encounter forced them to retire to Bettada- 
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pur with the loss of their baggage. The ill success of his 
general induced Tippu, to take the command in person, and 
having collected another army, he entered Coorg by the 
same route and reached Mercara with but little loss, where he 
effected an amicable settlement. Under pretence of peaceful 
intentions and conciliatory measures, Tipptt allured most of 
the Coorgs to Talekav^ri (in 1785), and when they felt most 
secure, he seized them suddenly with their families about 
85,000 souls, sent them to Seringapatam and, carrying out his 
former threat, had them forcibly circumcised- On the same 
auspicious day, when he added so great a number to Islam, 
he assumed the royal dignity and declared himself indepen- 
dent of Delhi. 

Into depopulated Coorg he sent Mussulman landlords and 
gave to them the lands and slaves of the exiles, besides a 
supply of labourers from Adw&ni in the Bellary district and 
armed them with a degree of cruel proscription: 

“The country is given to you in Jaghir, improve it and 
be happy; the extermination of those mountaineers being deter- 
mined on, you are required as an imperious duty, to search 
for and to slay all who may have escaped our just vengeance ; 
their wives and children will become your slaves.” A Brahmin 
N&gappaya, a nephew of Subarasaya, was charged with the 
government of Coorg; but was soon convicted of embezzle- 
ment and condemned to the gallows, when he fled to the K6te 
Rajah in Malabar. 


b. Virardjei i <1 rn at liberty. 

Conflicts with Kote and Mysore. 

Such was the state of affairs, when in December 1788 
VfrarAjendra (also written Yfrardja) Vodeya, accompanied by 
his wife and his two brothers, Lingardja and Appdji, the 
principal survivors of the Coorg family, effected his escape 
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from Periapatna after a confinement of six years. • Leaving 
his family in a secure retreat at Kurchi in Kiggatndd, Vfra- 
rdja was inveigled beyond the frontier by Ndgappaya and 
fell into the power of Vfravarma, the K<5te Rdjah, who availed 
himself of his misfortunes and obliged him after some deten- 
tion to cede, as an atonement for the death of his ancestor 
who was slain at T<5mara, the site of a fort at that place and 
to give up for ever three valuable and extensive districts viz. 
Kiggatndd, Amatndd and Yedenalkndd. Complying under 
the pressure of circumstances, Vfrardja thus purchased his 
freedom and returned to Coorg. A fortnight after Vfravarma 
ascended the Ghats to take possession of the ceded districts. 
Now came Vfrardja’s turn. With a number of Coorgs, who 
had rallied round their chief, he surrounded the camp of the 
K6te Rdjah, and forced him, not only to return the document, 
extorted from him at Arala, but to renounce also on his part 
every claim to the Wyndd country. 

VIrardja now sallied forth at the head of his Coorgs to 
fight the Mussulmans. In a short time he had cleared the 
country of the usurpers from Bissly Ghat to Manantody. Suc- 
cessful plundering expeditions into the Mysore were carried 
on at the same time and large supplies of cattle and grain 
carried away into Coorg, where they were divided among the 
adherents of the Rdjah. During this season, full of daring 
and successful exploits, the gallant Vfrardja once, on his return 
from an expedition into Mysore, found the residence of his 
family at Kurchi a heap of ruins and ashes. Every soul of 
his family had been destroyed and all the old family treasures 
carried off. The runaway Ndgappaya had shown the way to 
a troop of Nair banditti and Mullukurubas, despatched upon 
this errand of treachery and blood by the fiendish foe of the 
Coorg Rdjahs, the K<5te Arasu. 

Tippu Sultan, irritated by these daring incursions, deter- 
mined on retribution. He ordered a large force into Coorg 

ss 
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under the command of Golam Ali, who carried fire and sword 
all over the country. 

Vfrardja must soon have succumbed to the superiority in 
numbers and discipline of the Mysoreans, had not a revolt of 
the MalayAlam Rdjahs compelled Tippu to order Golam Ali 
with his army to the Western Coast. The latter was, however, 
not permitted to leave Coorg unmolested. On his march he 
was fiercely attacked at the Kodantur-pass and suffered severe 
losses. Thereupon Tippu sent a considerable reinforcement 
under four captains, amongst them a Frenchman. Vfrardja 
lay in wait for them at the Heggala-pass. The Mysoreans 
left 800 men dead on the ground and 400 wounded. Their 
baggage and stores fell into the hands of the hill-men; the 
whole force might have been destroyed, had not the Coorgs 
preferred plundering to fighting. The booty came most 
seasonable. The prisoners were sent back into Mysore. 

Tippu was alarmed, and despatched in 1790 Buran-u-din, 
his own brother-in-law, with a strong army and large supplies 
to secure Coorg by strengthening the four forts Kush&lnagara 
(Fraserpet) Mercara, Beppundd and Bhdgamandala. On his 
way to Mercara he was attacked and beaten by Vfraraja, but 
escaped thither with the loss of one-half of his military stores. 
Without having seen the other forts, Buran-u-din returned to 
Seringapatam and concerted with Tippu another campaign 
for the same purpose; but Viiaraja anticipated their design by 
storming and dismantling the several forts. At the head of 
1500 Coorgs Vfrardja marched in June 1789 against Kushdl- 
nagara on the banks of the K&vdri. A sally from it checked 
his advance guard, but coming up with the main body to 
their support, after an obstinate encounter, he captured the 
place having closely followed the enemy as they fled in at the 
gate. The garrison endeavoured to escape by swimming the 
river, but was pursued with such success, that 500 out of 700 
were killed. The Killaddr’s head was laid at the feet of the 
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Rajah, Kushdlnagara was sacked and the Fort homt. In 
August Vlrar&ja attacked the F ort of Beppundd. The garrison 
capitulated and obtained a free passage through Coorg. The 
Fort was destroyed. By dint of extraordinary exertions 
Buran-u-din, dividing his army into three columns, succeeded 
in throwing supplies into the Fort of BMgamandala, but was 
repeatedly attacked and beaten on the march and had to fall 
back on Seringapatam. The capture of the Fort, which was 
of some strength, speedily followed. Vfrardja planted his 
guns on the hill of Mumbdratu and pointed them with his own 
hand against the Fort which was well defended. After five 
days the place fell. Three copper-tiles of the temple at Bhdga- 
mandala had been destroyed by the Rdjah’s cannon balls, 
they were replaced by tiles of silver. After this achievement 
Vfrardja sent a detachment into the Tulu country to take 
possession of Amara-Sulya which Linganija had ceded to 
Hyder. There was now only Mercara left in the hands of 
the Mussulmans, under Ali Beg, but he was cut off from all 
communication with Mysore and in fact a harmless prisoner. 

A few remarks on the military force of Coorg at that 
time may prove of interest. 

The Jamma-Coorgs holding their land by a military te- 
nure in return for the immunities which they enjoyed, all 
able bodied men of this active and warlike peasantry consti- 
tuted the R&jahs’ military force, which, though irregular in 
its organization, was kept in constant practice of its duties. 
These personal services of the Choudigaras or Coorg soldiers 
as guards for a period of fifteen days at a time, enjoined by 
the Rdjahs and admitted by the ryots, were rendered with 
cheerful obedience. 

Under the chief command of the R&jah, the force, num- 
bering at times from six to ten thousand Coorgs was sub- 
divided into bodies of various strength, the smallest number- 
ing from ten to hundred men under a Jemindar, any larger 
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and more indefinite number was commanded by the Kdriagdra, 
who again acted under a Sarva-k&riagdra or General; both 
were distinguished by a gold banded scarlet head-dress, the 
kombu toppi. 

As the Coorg force was not a standing army, it received 
no pay. Whilst on active duty as guards or during warfare, 
the soldiers were maintained at the public expense, and being 
remarkable for their predatory habits, they largely shared 
with the Rajahs in the spoil. Without discipline and orga- 
nization, the Coorgs displayed their strength chiefly behind 
their stockades and Cadangas. In the open field they rareb 
faced the attacks of regular troops. 

c. Virardja an ally of the East-Indian Company. 

Conclusion of the alliance. 

About this period the first connection between the English 
and the Coorgs took place. Desirous of gaining the friend- 
ship of so able a partizan and foreseeing the strategical value 
of Coorg in the impending struggle with Tippu, the Govern- 
ment of the Company eagerly seized the proffered hand of 
Virardja who dreaded and hated Tippu, from whom he could 
expect no mercy and whose assurances and promises, he knew, 
he could never trust. His hopes depended on his success in 
gaining the support of a powerful ally. His eyes were di- 
rected towards the rising star of the Company. The union 
with Tippu’s enemies was therefore effected without difficulty. 
After the receipt of orders from Bombay to conclude in the 
name of the British Government an offensive and defensive 
alliance with the Bdjah of Coorg, Robert Taylor, the English 
Chief at Tellicherry invited the Rdjah to a conference. Ac- 
companied by Capt. Brown, who had been sent to conduct 
him to the head-quarters of the Campany on the Western 
Coast, Virardja repaired thither in October 1790. 
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A formal treaty was concluded with the following stipu- 
lations: — 

1. While the sun and moon endure, the faith of the con- 

tracting parties shall be kept inviolate. 

2. Tippu and his allies are to be treated as common 

enemies. The Rdjah will do all in his power to assist 
the English to injure Tippu. 

3. The Rdjah will furnish for fair payment all the supplies 

liis country affords, and have no connection with 
other “topiwalahs” (viz. the French). 

4. The Company guarantee the independence of Coorg, 

and the maintenance of the Rdjah’s interests in the 
case of a peace with Tippu. 

5. An asylum and every hospitality is offered to the Rdjah 

and his family at Tellicherry until the establishment 
of peace. 

God, sun, moon and earth be witnesses! 

Signed: Robert Taylor Esq. on behalf of the Governments 
of Madras, Bombay and Bengal. 

Virardjendra Vodeya , Rdjah of Coorg. 

When Sir Robert Abercromby, the Governor of Bombay, 
arrived at the coast, the Rajah was invited to an interview 
and was escorted by an officer and a company of sepoys. 
He on this occasion, interceded with his new friend, Sir Robert 
Abercromby for the poor Bibi of CannanorS and her son. 
She had made an attempt at decoying to Cannanore and 
betray into the hands of the Mussulman army the English de- 
tachment at Tellicherry; and Sir Abercromby had resolved 
on deposing her and sending her with her son to Bombay. 
Virardjendra effected a reconciliation and thus requited the 
service, which the Bibi’s ancestor, Ali, had rendered to his 
ancestor, Dodda-Vlrappa with the harelip, by delivering' his 
Captain from the hands of the Chirakal Rdjah. 
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First war of the allies with Tippu. 

Meanwhile the Mussulman garrison at Mercara had con- 
sumed all its provisions. Tippu, afraid of losing his last 
stronghold in Coorg, despatched a convoy with a considerable 
force under Kdder Khan. On its reaching Mullusdge (near 
Fraserpet) Vfrardja attacked and repulsed it with a loss of 
500 men on the side of the Mysoreans. Encamped upon a 
little hill near the battle ground, with the provision bags piled 
up for defence, the beaten troops expected a new attack, for 
which the Coorgs longed with impatience; but Virardja for- 
bore. Recognising in the commander of the Mussulmans, 
Kdder Khan, an old acquaintance, who had befriended him 
during his captivity at Periapatna and protected the honour of 
his sister, Vlrardja resolved to spare his life, and, when subse- 
quently infoi-med by Kilder Khan, that unless he could ac- 
complish his object, he was sure to be destroyed with his fa- 
mily by Tippu, the R/ijali ordered his men to escort the con- 
voy to Mercara and to invite Jaffar Ali Beg to capitulate, 
which he did after the new provisions were consumed. These 
extraordinary proceedings could not fail to raise a suspicion 
of treachery in the mind of General Abercromby, that the 
R&jah was leagued with Tippu against the English. Virardja 
satisfactorily explained his motives, and however the General 
might disapprove of his acts, he was equally assured of his 
sincerity, as struck with his romantic generosity. On the 
evacuation of the Fort of Mercara, all its guns, ammunition and 
treasure were delivered to the Coorgs and the IUjah, who had 
come over from Nalkn&d, liberally supplied the wants of the 
captured garrison and permitted them to withdraw in safety 
across the frontier. He was now for the first time undisturbed 
master of his ancient patrimony, but the repeated devasta- 
tions, of which it had been the theatre, left it little better 
than a vast wild. No wonder, therefore, that Virardja, who 
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had undertaken to provision the English force, determined on 
retaliating by raids into the enemy’s country the injuries he 
had so long experienced and the spoil of 1500 heads of cattle 
and vast stores of grain evinced the success with which he 
replenished his resources. 

The period had now approached, when Tippu was to en- 
counter the most formidable combination, he had yet met, 
and the capture of Bangalore gave hope of success. Lord 
Cornwallis advanced towards the capital from Madras and 
General Abercromby was to meet him for support. A passage 
was prepared through Coorg for the Bombay army. The 
route of the Heggala-pass was chosen. Vfrardja waited upon 
the General and made over to the English Officers a great 
quantity of grain in addition to upwards of a thousand draught 
cattle previously supplied. Vfrardja accompanied Sir Robert 
before Seringapatam. Operations had commenced with every 
prospect of an immediate and successful termination, when 
the severity of the monsoon of 1791 suspended active military 
operations and obliged both armies to fall back, Lord 
Cornwallis to Bangalore, Sir Robert to Bombay. The artillery 
stores and ammunition, belonging to the Bombay army, were 
left in charge of the Rdjah, who, during the rainy season was 
engaged iu purchasing all the grain he could from his own 
people and from the Pinddri contractors of Tippu. Aware 
of the great advantages, that would attend the friendship of 
the Coorg chief at this juncture, Tippu now condescended, to 
send a confidential officer, Kdder Khan, the friend of Vfrardja, 
with an autograph letter from Tippu, and letters from Mfr 
Sdduk, hisPrimeminister, andPurneah, theminister of Finance, 
soliciting Vfrardja’s forgiveness and friendship and offering 
as the price for his co-operation against the English, to cede 
the districts on his eastern frontier: Hegganaddvana-Kdte, 
Periapatna, Bettadapur, Konanur and Arkalgudu, and to 
enlarge his western boundary by the addition of certain dis- 
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tricts, dependent on Cannanore. Vfrardja shewed these letters 
to Sir Robert, who at the end of the monsoon had returned, 
and after consulting with him, replied to the Sultan’s over- 
tures in these words: “By similar fair speeches and promises 
you have formerly deceived and ruined Coorg. God has 
given me one tongue, with which I have pledged fidelity to 
the English. I have not two tongues like you.” Mussulman 
violence and treachery had now their reward. Vfrar&ja re- 
mained faithful to the Company and the Bombay army had a 
safe road through a friendly territory into the heart of Mysore. 
Leaving part of his military stores, not immediately required 
at Heggola in charge of a regiment commanded by Col. Finch, 
who was to draw his supplies from the Coorgs, Sir Robert 
marched with the main body of the Bombay troops to Siddapur, 
where he received large supplies of grain, stored up in Kiggat- 
n&d. The success of the first operations by Lord Cornwallis, 
having driven the Mysore troops during two night attacks 
to seek shelter under the walls of Seringapatam, about 5,000 
Coorgs, who had been carried away by Tippu, with their 
wives and children, altogether about 12,000 souls, made their 
escape in the confusion that ensued and returned to their 
native country. The Coorgs being better adapted to an 
active guerrilla warfare, than to the tedious operations of t. 
siege, Vfrardja was desired to intercept a valuable convoy, 
proceeding from Nuggur to Seringapatam by the Astdreghat. 
This service was effected with his usual address, and a warrant 
to plunder the neighbouring country coming within the limits 
of his commission, gave a wide license to the predatory 
habits of his followers. Part of the booty he distributed 
amongst the returned exiles, whom he had reinstated into 
their hereditary possessions; he also had houses built for them 
and provisions supplied for two months- 

Lord Cornwallis made peace with Tippu under the walls 
of Seringapatam, on severe, but still too easy terms. Tippu 
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had to pay th*ee crores of Rupees and to cede one half of his 
dominions to the Company and to its allies, the Nizam and 
PeiBhwa, “from the countries adjacent, according to their 
situation.” Coorg was in danger of being overlooked and 
sacrificed. It required the zealous intercession of Sir Robert 
Abercromby, to induce the Governor General to make an 
after demand for the cession of Coorg, though not adjacent 
to the Company’s torritory, in order to keep faith with Vfra- 
r&ja and to save him from the fangs of Tippu, whose first 
move after the peace would, no doubt, have been to wreak* 
his vengeance upon his former vassal. The rage of Tippu 
was unbounded. “To which of the English possessions,” he 
cried, “is Coorg adjacent? Why do they not ask for the key of 
Seringapatam?” The treaty was in danger of being broken 
off; but Lord Cornwallis remained firm. English guns, which 
had already been sent away, were ordered back, and Tippu 
began to prepare for defence. At the last moment he gave 
an unwilling as$ent to the demand and, admitting the stipu- 
lation, which guaranteed the independence of the Coorg 
principality from Mysore, he transferred his claims of allegi- 
ance and the tribute of Rs. 24,000 annually from the R&jah 
to the English and peace was concluded (March 1792). 

An armed peace. 

Sir Robert Abercromby on meeting Vfrardja at Heggala 
in April 1792 informed him of the terms of the treaty and 
requested him to give back the districts, which he had lately 
wrested from Tippu and informed him, that he was expected 
in future to pay his tribute to the English Government. Vlra- 
r&ja was indignant at both these propositions, for he had ex- 
pected some better reward for his important services. Sir 
Robert did all in his power, to pacify the brave ally, who 
had served him so well, but, of course, the Mysore territory 
had to be restored and the Rdjah’s dream of “an independant 
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principality of Coorg” could not be realized. Sir Robert 
appeased, however, Vfrardja by promising him an English 
Engineer to rectify the boundaries, which proved the more 
desirable, since Tippu extended his claims also to Amara- 
Sulya, besides the districts of Panje and BelMre. The two 
latter the Rdjah yielded, the former remained in his posses- 
sion. 

At his last meeting with Vfranlja at Cannanore in March 
1793, when proceeding from Bombay to Calcutta to take up 
his appointment as Commander-in-Chief of Bengal, Sir Robert 
honoured the Rajah by drawing up a new agreement, to satisfy 
the gallant ally and to bind him still closer to the interests of 
the Company. The terms of the document are these: 

1. The Rdjah of Coorg has himself recovered his here- 
ditary principality from Tippu Sultan. The Company have 
in no wise assisted him in this struggle. When hostilities 
between Tippu and the Company commenced, the Rajah, of 
his own accord, attached himself to the Company and con- 
cluded a treaty, the documents of which are preserved in the 
archives at Tfellicherry. 

2. The R&jah freely opened his country to the Bombay 
forces, which marched from Tellicherry to Mysore, and was 
most zealous in providing the Company’s troops with every 
thing he could procure for them in Coorg and Mysore. Without 
his friendly assistance the Bombay army would have met with 
great difficulties. Of his own accord, the Rdjah refuses to 
receive payment for his supplies of grain, cattle, etc. 

3. Tippu repeatedly tried to shake the fidelity of the 
Rdjah, but the latter never swerved from his allegiance to the 
Company. 

4. In March last, when the treaty was concluded at 
Seringapatam, Lord Cornwallis, in order to free the Rdjah 
of Coorg entirely from the power of Tippu, desired to take 
him under the special protection of the Company. Tippu 
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raised the most violent opposition, but in vain. Upon that 
he falsely stated, that Coorg had paid him a yearly tribute 
of Rs. 24,000, which he would transfer to the Company. 

5. In opposition to this falsehood the R4jah of Coorg 
asserts, that he has never paid such a tribute; but he is quite 
willing to pay of his own free will the sum of 8000 Pagodas 
(24,000 Rs.) to the Company every year for their friendship 
and protection. 

6. The Company on the other hand, engages, to give no 
molestation to the R&jah and in no wise to interfere with the 
government of Coorg; for the R&jah is quite competent, to 
take care of his own affairs. 


Cannanore, j 
31st March 1793. i 


Signed: Robert Abercromby . 


P. S. The above 8000 Pagodas, 3 Rupees being an equi- 
valent for 1 Pagoda, are to be paid annually at Tellicherry 

From this time to the end his life, Vlrar&ja remained th 
trusty friend of the Company and his affairs prospered. 

On the place where he had first met with General Aber- 
cromby on his march to Seringapatam in 1791 the Rttjah 
founded the town Ylranijendrapet in 1792. In April 1795 
Vlrardja took up his residence in the new palace built at 
Nalkndd. Meanwhile Tippu, maddened with revenge ag- 
ainst the Chief, who had so long alarmed his fears and so 
successfully defied his power and resisted his arms, resolved 
on his destruction by the basest means, gaining over Lingr&ja, 
a relative of Virardjendra, and some Coorgs to undertake the 
foul plot of shooting the R&jah at a favourable spot in the 
jungle on his way to Mercara. The first attempt failed; but 
Tippu, little controlled by feelings of compunction, concerted 
with Lingardja more effective measures to accomplish his de- 
sign. Two of his best marksmen were to lie in ambush in 
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some place belonging to LingarAja, to shoot the RAjah, when 
he would come from his new palace at NalknAd, to attend 
the ShivarAtri festival at Mercara. The conspiracy, however, 
was betrayed, the assassins seized, and during the night-scuffle 
LingarAja and his family were killed. The two would-be-murd- 
erers were kept alive at VfrAjendrapet as manifest witnesses 
of Tippu’s treachery, but each had one leg cut off to prevent 
their flight. Letters of congratulation on his providential 
escape were received by the RAjah from Sir John Shore, the 
Governor General, and from Mr. Duncan, the Governor of 
Bombay. 

VfrarAja having no sons, he resolved to marry a second 
time in 1796. In front of the palace at NalknAd a fine 
pavilion, which may still be seen (1870), was erected for the 
occasion. Honored by a deputation from the English Com- 
missioner at Malabar and a company of sepoys, and amidst a 
large concourse of people from Coorg and the adjacent pro- 
vinces, the ceremony took place and MahAdevamma was de- 
clared RAni and her children were to succeed to the throne 
of Coorg. 

To show more clearly the personal character of VfrarAja 
and the tenor of his intercourse with the British Officials, a 
few hitherto unpublished letters of the Coorg Chief, written 
in 1798 may find here a convenient place. 

He therein apprises his friends of the movements of his 
arch-enemy, Tippu, whom he constantly watched, and who, 
since the hurried treaty of Lord Cornwallis, was secretly pre- 
paring for a new war with the Company. 
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To 

From 


CHRISTIAN PEILE Esq. 

Commissioner of Malabar. 

VlRARAJENDRA 


of Ilaleri in Coorg , 

14th February 1798. 


Salam! 


Until now I am well and hope frequently to hear also of 
your well-being. 

The news from the east are these: Tippu purposes by way 
of Coorg to come to you, and he has hitherto collected troops 
in the north, especially cavalry. Several Regiments are sta- 
tioned in Sakunipuram under Pumeah and Mfr Sahib. Be- 
sides there are 15,000 men at Mangalore and in the Fort of 
BelUre. On the 16th February he is to leave his capital 
with his whole army to march upon my country; at least so 
he gives out. It is said, he also sent word to the K«5te Rdjah, 
that the English at Tellicherry would probably came to the 
assistance of the Coorg Rajah; he should prevent them from 
ascending the Ghats. For this purpose, the Rajah should, 
under pretence of performing some funeral rites, proceed to 
Tiranelli (in Wyndd) and there hold a conference with Tippu. 
Since the conclusion of the peace in 1792 Tippu never made 
such vast preparations as now, collecting powder, shot, can- 
nons, provisions and draught cattle, in order to attack three 
points at once. If he comes this way, I shall give him a 
warm reception. But this time, it may turn out a more se- 
rious matter. I must think of fighting him as well, as of pro- 
tecting women and children. To send them to Tellicherry 
during hostilities, may be attended with difficulties, since 
I cannot trust those Nairs and Parias. Of this I wish to in- 
form you; but I may assure you, that I shall boldly oppose 
him. I will try to find an -asylum for my family with my 
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friends in Chirakal, for which purpose I should thank you for 
a Captain with three companies of sepoys, to keep aloof the 
rebellious Nairs. You will thus have the honor, to be the 
saviour of my family. Then I shall rush to arms and hope, 
as a gallant soldier, to secure your approbation. Please let 
me know, whether I may count upon your assistance. In 
the event of your inability I shall try my utmost, and in the 
extreme case kill wife and child and perish in the fight. 
What I desire in this life is, the mercy of the great God and 
the favor of the Company. Besides this I seek neither friend- 
ship nor help. The Company is my mother, her officers my 
brothers; therefore their cause and mine are one. This is the 
cause of Tippu’s hatred. Pray, send me a speedy reply. 
Every news I send without delay, be it by day or by night. 
One thing more. Report says, the French came to Mangalore.” 

In Mr. Peile’s reply the receipt of two letters is anounced, 
but concerning the principal question he has to wait for the 
decision of the Commissioner; but the R4jah may count upon 
his own friendship and support. 

On the 23rd February 1798 Vfranijendra writes again to 
Mr. Peile: “I am well and wish often to hear of your welfare. 
On the 14th I informed you, how Tippu was collecting all 
his strength. My officials are on the look-out for every news 
and how could I keep it from my friends? The Tulu men 
whom I sent into the Tulu country estimate the assembled 
troops there at four thousand. In Subramanya there are 
thousand Canarese. Measures are first to be taken against 
the Rdjah of Kumbla (20 miles to the south of Mangalore) 
who, after his return from Bombay, showed a rebellious spirit. 
There are also some troops in B&cal (36 miles) south of 
Mangalore and a few Moplas in Mangalore. During the 
impending monsoon all the forts in the Tulu country are to 
be thoroughly repaired. My scout from Mysore reports, that 
Tippu was concentrating his troops, that he had left Walla- 
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gulla and was then encamped at Pallammurikid, where the 
K6te Rijah had met him and was present on horseback at a 
revue; that Tippu had presented the Rdjah with a pdlky, two 
bracelets, two fans and two horses, after which he returned 
to Wyndd with 60 Nairs. These men were unmistakably 
Nairs, for they wore the forelock and no turbans. The Rdjab 
was called the ‘K6te Rdjah’; whether he was the Rdjah him- 
self or only a member of his family, or an ambassador, the 
scout could not say. There arrived also 20 Moplas with 
loads, which, it was said, contained presents from Cannanore. 
On the day of the Rdjah’s departure, 3000 sepoys and 1000 
Canarese men proceeded to Nanchanapura, to secure for him 
Wyndd. Some say, Tippu will return to Seringapatam; 
others, that he will make a raid into Coorg; others that he 
will descend the Tamarajeri-ghat into Malabar.” 

To 

JAMES STEVENS Esq. 

It is already three months, that I oi-dered my confidential 
agent at Mahd, to pay the tribute to the Company. As 
Capt. Mahoney is now with us and the Karanika Subbaya has 
to travel with him, there will be some delay. Immediately 
after his return, I shall settle the whole amount, pray send 
me then a receipt as usual. I am very glad, that you are 
now first Magistrate in Tellicherry. May you be on as friendly 
terms with me as Mr. Taylor was and look upon my weal 
and woe as upon yours.” 

Second war with Tippu. 

Tippu, whom no treaty could bind, nor any ties of faith 
or morality control, was preparing amidst the most amicable 
professions, to violate those treaties, which he pretended so 
much to respect. The English Government, apprised of the 
offensive alliance which he had entered into with the French, 
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adopted the means of early crashing so formidable a confe- 
deracy. Actuated by a still stronger resentment Vlrardja 
hastened to their standard and in all the warm of sincerity 
declared, “that his exertions should be increased tenfold.” 
A depot was immediately formed at VhAjendrapet, and mea- 
sures taken, to accumulate whatever his little state could 
afford. In couformity to the military preparations determined 
on, Generals Stuart and Hartly at the head of the Bombay 
army ascended the Heggala-ghat (20th February 1799) and 
experienced the most prompt and effectual assistance with 
coolies, draught cattle, elephants, grain and sheep, an aid the 
more grateful, as proving the fidelity of the Chief. His first 
exploit was in saving a large portion of the baggage, which 
had been seized by a body of Moplas at the foot of the pass. 
Instigated by Tippu and incited by the prospect of plunder, 
a body of Nairs was to - invade Coorg, as soon as the army 
proceeded to the eastward. To repel such an attack, and to 
secure the rear, especially the hospital which was erected at 
Vfrdjendrapet for the sick of the Bombay army, whom General 
Stuart left in Coorg, when he marched against Seringapatam, 
Vfrardja, who had offered to accompany the English army 
into Mysore, was politely requested to stay behind with his 
Coorgs, who were rather troublesome auxiliaries to a regular 
army, as bad as the Mahrattas, if not worse. Capt. Mahoney, 
who had been appointed Resident of Virar&ja a short time 
previous to the commencement of the last war with Tippu, 
communicated to the Rdjah the Earl of Mornington’s pro- 
clamation of war, dated Fort St. George 22nd February 1799, 
and asked him in the name of the Company’s Government, 
to exert himself to the utmost of his power, as he would neces- 
sarily share the fate of the English, if Tippu were victorious. 

In the early part of March Tippu moved with a large 
force towards the frontier of Coorg, to oppose the Bombay 
army. He encamped near Pariapatna. The battle of Sidde- 
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shwara ensued, when three native battalions under Colonel 
Montresor and Major Disney held their ground from 9 a. m. 
until 2 p. m. against the whole army of Tippu, and the two flank 
companies of His Majesty’s 75th and the whole of the 77th 
under Lieut. Colonel Dunlop, led by General Stuart to their 
assistance, broke Tippu’s line within half an hour and obtained 
a complete victory at a comparatively small loss, whilst that 
of Tippu was severe, numbering amongst the slain, the famous 
Benki-Navab — or “Fire-prince,” one of Tippu’s best generals. 

The R&jah of Coorg personally accompanied General Stuart 
and witnessed for the first time the conduct of European troops 
in the presence of an enemy. There is a chivalrous air in 
all that proceeded from this extraordinary man, and some 
passages of his letter to the Governor General, giving an 
account of the operations of this day are tinged with his 
peculiar character. 

“General Stuart,” he writes, “marched with two regiments 
of Europeans, keeping the remainder of the army in the plain 
of Kanidygiidu; on approaching, he ordered the two regi- 
ments to attack the enemy. A severe action ensued, in which 
I was present. To describe the battle, which General Stuart 
faught with these two regiments of Europeans, the discipline, 
valour, strength and magnanimity of the troops, the courageous 
attack upon the army of Tippu, surpasses all example in this 
world. In our Sluistras and Puranas, the battles fought by 
Allaret and Maharut have been much celebrated; but they 
are unequal to this battle; it exceeds my ability to describe 
this action at length to your Lordship.” 

While Seringapatam was besieged, Vfrarilja sent an ex- 
pedition of Coorgs under Subbaya and Bopu into the Tulu 
country, the greater part of which was wrested from the Mus- 
sulmans and plundered in Coorg style. His efforts in Mysore 
were not less vigorous or less successful. Baswanpatam, 
Arkalgiidu and other smaller towns were captured and the 
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Coorgs indulged themselves in the full gratification of every 
military appetite. 

On the 4th of May Seringapatam was stormed and Tippu 
himself killed in the fray. On the 23rd of May General 
Harris, the Commander-in-Chief, sent a letter of thanks to 
Vfrardja, accompanied by a present of one of Tippu’s own 
horses, one of his p&lkis and one of his howdas. The promise 
was also given, that the country of Coorg would be restored 
to the RAjah. 

Virardja’s relation to the Company after the war. 

Purneah, the Brahman minister of Finance under Tippu, 
was placed at the head of the government of Mysore, which 
the Company restored to a descendant, then a child of six 
years, of the ancient Rajahs. The Governor General informed 
the Coorg Rajali of the new order of things and begged him 
to refer in future any difference, that might arise between 
himself and the Mysore Government, to the decision of the 
Company. Vfrardjender had a mean opinion of the new 
Rdjah, who was “a mere orphan child” and thought, names 
only had been changed. The Brahmins, his old foes had 
held power under Tippu and they held it now. They would 
not fail to do their u tmost to embroil him with the Company’s 
Government. Vfrardja had to restore to Mysore the districts 
he had occupied during the season of hostilities and Karanika 
Subbaya had to evacuate the Tulu country. VfrarAja had 
expected to be put in possession of Periapatna and the con- 
tiguous districts, but he was not to have any part of the Mysore 
country for political reasons, connected with the relation of 
the recently established government of Mysore to the govern- 
ment of the Company. Suggesting this course of action in 
a letter to Lord Clive (Governor of Madras and son of the great 
Clive), dated Seringapatam 1st January 1803 (v. Dispatches 
Yol. I. p. 320, 321) the Duke of Wellington further states: 
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“The services of the RAjah of Coorg still deserve remunera- 
tion. It appears by Capt. Mahoney’s accounts, that he ex- 
pended sums of money and furnished supplies of cattle and 
provisions, in the late war against Tippu Sultan, of a value 
amounting on the whole to about four lacs of Rupees. If he 
had consented to be reimbursed this expenditure, he would 
have received bonds of the Bombay Government for this sum 
of money, bearing interest at 12 per cent, per annum, in the 
beginning of the year 1799 and in this manner could have 
added nearly two lacs of Rupees to the sum above mentioned. 
It may therefore be fairly concluded, that, by the liberality 
of the RAjah, the Company’s treasury is richer at this moment 
no less than six lacs of Rupees, than it would have been, if he 
had taken payment of the money expended and for the sup- 
plies furnished by him. In this view of the question, I do 
not take into consideration the nature of his services or the 
time at which they were rendered, but I have stated parti- 
cularly, what the supplies, furnished by him, would have cost 
the Company, if they had been furnished by any other person, 
as I found thereon the amount of remuneration which I intend 
to recommend to your Lordship to grant him. 

“When the arrangements of the territory of the late Tippu 
Sultan were made, in the year 1799, the RAjah of Coorg was 
desirous, to have the districts of Panje and BellAre, to which 
he conceived he had a right, as they had belonged heretofore 
to his family and were connected with Marka and Subra in 
the same province. It is supposed, that these districts are 
worth about 6000 canterai pagodas per annum and they might 
form part of the proposed remuneration to the RAjah of Coorg. 

“The districts in Mysore, to which the RAjah of Coorg in 
like manner stated a claim, are Periapatna, Bettadapur and 
Arkalgiidu, the value of which by the schedule appears to be 
17,500 canterai pagodas. It will not be proper, to give the 
RAjah those districts, and I recommend to your Lordship, that 
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others, of equal value, connected with Panje, Bell&re and the 
Bantw&l river, in the province of Canara, be ceded to him. 

“Under this arrangement, he will have nearly 24,000 
canterai pagodas per annum, which is about the value of the 
sum which the Company have annually saved by his frobear- 
ing to demand payment of the money due to him: he will have 
two districts in Canara to which lie conceived he had a claim 
and certain other districts in the same province, connecting 
him with the Bantwdl river, of the same value with districts 
in Mysore, which he is desirous to possess, but which, under 
existing circumstances, it is not possible to grant him.” 

Vfrardja did not consider himself well treated and was 
mortified by the withdrawal of the Resident, Capt. Mahoney, 
and the request addressed to him, that he should for the 
future put himself in correspondence with Col. Close, the 
Resident at Seringapatam, who does not seem to have ingrati- 
ated himself with the llajah, as may be seen from the following 
letters: 

Seringapatam, 16th November 1799. 

Col. WARREN CLOSE 
To 

THE RAJAH OF COORG. 

“Lord Mornington has transferred me to Seringapatam as 
Commissioner of Mysore, of which you* may be aware. A 
report reaches me from the Manjerabad frontier, that five 
days after the fall of Seringapatam your people have made a 
predatory incursion into the Mahardjaduvga district and 
plundered of 17 villages women and children, cows and calves, 
gold and silver, rice and seed grain, and carried the spoil be*- 
yond the frontier. I enclose a list of the plundered articles. 

* The word used for “you” in the original, is the uncourteous Canarese form, in 
which no person of rank is addressed. This was very likely intentionally done by 
the Brahman writer, but unknown to Col. Close. 
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From the day of the capture of the capital Mysore belongs 
to the Company, but Mahardjadurga belongs to Mysore; there 
is therefore no difference between Mysore and the Company. 
But you are an ally of the Company. You are therefore re- 
quested, without delay to return every article contained in 
the list. 

“I am told, you wish to see Seringapatam; as the army 
will return to this town within a few days, you should inform 
me of your resolution.” 

List of articles, plundered by the Coorgs in the Malmraja- 
durg district: — *67 women, 34 men, 11 boys, 10 girls, 1383 
cows, 574 buffaloes, 834 oxen, 121 calves; 729 canterai 
pagodas, 82 silver ornaments, 36 silver bracelets, 27 coral- 
necklaces, 63 silver girdles, 54 pairs of golden earrings, 215 
brass plates, 93 copper vessels, 67 guns, 6 horses, 155 sheep, 
95 knives, 96 sickles, 90 axes, 5 brass pans, 7 iron chains, 
72 bundles of clothes.” 

This affair seems to have been settled not without consi- 
derable difficulties in which the Rajah implored the good 
services of liis personal friends amongst the English, as we 
gather from the following letter, dated 16th December 1799: — 

To 

JAMES STEVENS Esq. 

“Since the English have commenced war with Tippu, I 
have twice assisted the Bombay army, first under General 
Sir R. Abercromby and then under Generals Stuart and Hartley; 
I have tried my utmost to carry out the orders of the British 
Government and served the Company with my own body, 
as you well know'. What I have accomplished, I did with no 
view to self-interest — honor excepted. 

“As to Purneah, he is and remains a Brahmin. His and 
my caste dislike each other. In the time of Tippu he has 
blackened my name and persecuted me and now he is master 
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in the country; therefore he distributes the offices in the dis- 
tricts amongst his friends and relations, calumniates me 
through Ms district-officers and other caste-fellows with the 
English Government and even submits a complaint against 
me, with a list of booty which my people are accused of having 
made in the north. Upon this Col. Close wrote to me, enclos- 
ing the list, and demanded that I should accordingly pay 
compensation. 

“This Col. Close has never seen me a\id does not know my 
history, nor does he understand Canarese. Thus he wrote 
me a letter through a Brahmin as if addressed to a slave. I 
enclose the letter of Col. Close and a copy of the list of booty. 
Upon the perusal of these papers you will understand all. 

“Convinced in my mind, that all the enemies of the Eng- 
lish would succumb, that the English Government would be 
victorious, and that the British flag would float triumphantly 
in all the four quarters of the world, I served the Company 
from the beginning of the war in the hope to have to deal 
with friends like you and to be treated honorably. Accord- 
ing to my wishes, the enemy has been defeated and the power 
of the Company has risen greatly. This 1 saw with my own 
eyes and greatly rejoiced, as I believed to obtain the more 
honor myself. But this Purneah lodges a complaint against 
me as if 1 had offended against the Company. Being thus dis- 
honored, I have no wish to live any longer. You know all my 
acts. I write to you with deep sorrow, that all my services 
have been requited with such dishonor from the Company. 

“The facts of the case are these: On the 6th March, when 
Tippu advanced upon Siddeshwara, to commence the war, 
Generals Stuart and Hartley and Capt. Mahoney told me: 
‘Peace is at an end; now fall upon Tippu’s people.’ Ten 
days after the fall of Seringapatam, on the 14th May Capt. 
Mahoney told me: ‘Now give orders to stop fighting. What 
hitherto has been done during the war, is done.’ 
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“If after this time my people have anywhere plundered or 
committed damages, I will give compensation. Upon enquiry, 
my people said: ‘when according to your orders we com- 
menced war, the Mysoreans seemed to have carried away all 
their goods into safety. From those who fell, we took their* 
arms and other valuables; but of other booty there was little, 
except perhaps bullocks, goats and sheep, as your Highness 
well knows/ When the Coorgs enter upon a compaign, no 
care is taken for provisions, as with the Company; but their 
women and children pound rice and bring it to the camp; 
this you know. As many sheep as my men could plunder, 
they brought to me and I gave them to the Company. All 
the wants of niy G000 or 7000 Coorgs, their provisions, 
clothes, powder and lead I provided myself, and cared for 
die wounded and the relatives of the dead. 

“The territory of Mangalore I have conquered, but sur- 
rendered it to Col. Wiseman whom the General sent. Is it 
then not the duty of Government to treat me honorably? But 
the complaint with the list of booty is the reward for what 
I have done amiss towards the Government! 

“If lam desired to pay, the question is, whence to take 
the money? What my ancestors and myself accumuiated, 
was spent, when I twice faithfully supported the Bombay 
army. What after the peace of 1792 I obtained from my 
country, I annually made over to the Company. If anything 
remained, I expended it on the assistance to General Stuart. 
But in case I should have to pay according to this list, I must 
earnestly request, that, as a compensation for my services, at 
least my honor remains intact. However, I am quite unable 
to pay. In Bombay I have one lac of Rupees deposited with 
the Company; this money I will send for and pay. If it does 
not suffice, I beg you and the officers of the Bombay army 
to be my brothers. My honor is yours. If matters reach 
extremities, I come to you and all the officers together will 
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perhaps give me the rest of the sum and leave to me only 
my honor. What you do for me, I will certainly repay. If 
you cannot help me, I must turn elsewhere to save my honor. 

“Take these matters into due consideration, and kindly let 
me know what more I have to do.” 

Regarding the alleged poverty of Vfrardja, it should be 
observed, that on his death in 1809 he left in the treasury 
forty lacs of Rupees including his deposits with the English 
Government. He was in the habit of laying aside annually 
a large sum of money and the booty of his plunderous ex- 
pedition before the fall of Seringapatam greatly replenished 
his exchequer! 

General Stuart, who sailed for Madras and Europe, pro- 
mised the Rtijah on parting, to send him from Europe a sword 
with the arms of the East-Indian Company and a portrait of 
Lord Mornington and himself. After the departure of the 
General from Cannanore Vfrardja returned to Coorg. 

Soon after he received a letter from the Governor General 
in which his services rendered to the British Government 
during the last and in former wars were gratefully acknow- 
ledged, and as a compensation of the same the tribute which 
the Rdjah hitherto paid, was remitted. Mr. Duncan, .he 
Governor of Bombay, was to inform the Rdjah, what annual 
present in lieu of the tribute would be acceptable to the British 
Government. 

Before Capt. Mahoney left, it was settled that the Rdjah 
of Coorg should every year send an elephant to the Company 
in lieu of the former tribute of Rs. 24,000. A paper to this 
effect was given to the Rdjah by Capt. Mahoney at Vir&jpet 
on the 13th October 1799. 

Another certificate also, dated 12th October 1799, was 
given by Capt. Mahoney. It was as follows: 

1. The R&jah has exerted himself to the utmost in the 
service of the Company. 
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2. He has collected large supplies of rice and forwarded 
them to Seringapatam, thus saving the troops from famine. 

3. He has furnished 1,000 coolies to the army and for 
the conveyance of the ammunition to Seringapatam 2000 men 
without receiving remuneration. 

4. He has furnished the Bombay army with more than 3000 
bullocks, 5 elephants, 3000 sheep and 40,000 batties of rice. 

5. For all this trouble and expense he has accepted of 
no payment or reward. 

6. The Rajah’s conduct has afforded great satisfaction to 
the men and officers of the Bombay army, many of whom 
have experienced his friendship”. 

In 1801 Vfrar&ja contracted a matrimonial alliance between 
his daughter Rajamiviaji, by his first Rani, and Basavalinga 
the R&jah of Sdde, who resided in the Goa territories. Vfra- 
rdja wrote to the Governor General, to apprize him of the 
intended marriage and to procure for the Sdde Rajah three 
months’ leave from the Portuguese Government. He also 
wished to settle one lac of Rupees of the property, held by 
him in the Bombay Government paper, upon the Sdde Rajah 
who was poor, as Rdjammt'yi’s portion. The wedding took 
place in December 1801 at Nalkmid in the presence of 
Capt. Harriot from Mysore, and Capts. D. Foulis and Ash- 
bourner from Malabar, aud before the monsoon 1802 the Sdde 
Rdjah returned home. 

In 1804, Capt. Mahoney arrived at Mercara with a letter 
from the Governor General, informing Vfrar&ja, that six 
Mdganes of the province of Canara would be transferred to 
him by Mr. Ravenshaw, the Collector of Mangalore, in return 
for the supplies, he had furnished, and the services he had 
rendered to the British Government during the late warn. 
The districts, thus added to Coorg on the western frontier, 
yielded. 24,897 pagodas. 


35 
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In the same year, at the suggestion of Major Mark'Wilks, 
then Acting Resident at the Mysore Durbar, the boundary 
between Coorg and Mysore on the Subramanya side was fin- 
ally adjusted by Mr. Peile and Major Mackenzie to the R&jah’s 
entire satisfaction. 190 stones were ordered to be erected 
with the Company’s mark on the top, that of Mysore on one 
side and that of Coorg on the other. 

Before the end of 1805 Rdjammdji, the Rdni bf S6de was 
delivered of a son, who received the name of Saddshivardja. 

Vfrardja was now left in the free and full possession of 
his principality; he lived on the most friendly terms with the 
Mysore Residents, the Madras Governors, Sir George Barlow 
and Lord William Bentinck, and the Governor General, the 
Marquis of Wellesley, from whom he received a splendid 
sword of honor. About the time his first grandson was born 
to him at S6de he was fondly attached to his new wife, Maha- 
ddvardni, who had born him two daughters, and might have 
lived and died a happy man, if he had had a son and heir, 
if he had not distrusted his nearest relatives and if his violent 
temper had not often carried him beyond the bounds of hu- 
manity. He lived in constant dread of poison and it is diffi- 
cult to say, whether the frenzy which seemed at times to seize 
him was not caused by drugs administered to him in spite of 
all his caution. 

The Rdjendraname, in its conclusion affords a glimpse of 
thfe alternations of hope and fear, which agitated the poor 
Rdjah’s heart. 


Vtrardjendra s last will. 

. The English translation by Lieut. Abercromby, made from 
the Canarese original of the Rdjendrandme in 1808, at Manga- 
lore brings in two additional pages the last will of Vfrard- 
jender, which is not contained in the extant copy, that was 
found in the Mercara archives in 1834, and the suspicion lies 
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near, that the Canarese original was destroyed and the Testa- 
ment omitted in the copy by Vfrar&jender’s successors. 

His last words are: — a On the 7th of the Pushya month 
(Dec. — Jan.) Ractdxi year (1805) Capt. Mahoney brought the 
sword, sent by Marquis Wellesley from Bengal and fastened 
it round the Rdjah’s waist. In the Mdgha month (Jan. — Feb.) 
1806 Virardjatold Capt. Mahoney for the information of the 
Governor General, that on the day of his second marriage 
when he sat on the throne with his Rdni, he had determined 
that any son of his by this wife should be his successor; that 
his wife had born him two daughters. If any son be here- 
after born of her, he would be the heir; but if it was the will 
of God, that she should bear no son, then the three sons of 
his concubine, called Rajashdkarappa, Shishushdkappa and 
Chandrashdkarappa should succeed to the throne. Since the 
above date, two more daughters, in all four, have been born 
by Mahaddvardni who died at 3 o'clock on Sunday the 7th 
day of the month Jdshta (May — June) 4909 Prabhava year 
(1807). As by her death the Rdjah’s hopes of having a son 
by her were blunted, and he was afraid, lest, if the succession 
devolved on the sons of another mother, they would create 
trouble to the four daughters of his lawful queen, the Rdjah 
determined, that of the four daughters, who are named: 
Ddvammdji, Muddammdji, Rdjammdji and Mahdddvammdji, 
the eldest should be married and whatever son she might have, 
he should be named Vfrdjendra, receive the Rajah's seal and 
the sword which was presented to him by Marquis Wellesley 
and be the successor to the throne. If she should, however, 
have no son, the son of either of her younger sisters according 
to seniority should be the successor and so long as the line 
of any of his four above named daughters continued, none of 
the heirs of the other mother should succeed to the throne; 
but, upon the family of his four daughters being extinct, the 
fittest of the above three sons or their posterity should suc- 
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oeed. The R&jah, sensible of the instability of human life 
and all other things, has thought proper now to determine 
and record this matter, in order that no wrong may hereafter 
occur; and he requests, that the English Sirkar will be the 
guardian of his family and see the execution of the above 
written will attended to. 

“In order that the R&jah’s heirs may be acquainted with 
his resolution, he hns written a copy thereof, to which he has 
affixed his seal and signature and which is lodged in the 
palace treasury.” 

Here ends the R&jendran&me. 

6. THE LAST YEARS OF THE INDEPENDENCE OF COOItG 
1807 — 1834 . 

A. DODDA-VIItAJENDRA’S MELANCHOLY END. 
1807 — 1809 . 

With the death of Mah&ddvar£ni commenced the last act, 
full of blood and horrors of the drama of poor Vfr&jondra’s 
life. With her his hopes of a son and heir were buried. He 
had loved her, it appears, passionately. She may have turned 
and softened the savage nature of the wild Border-Chief. 
Her loss almost drove him mad. When the paroxysm of his 
grief had passed, he was alone in the world. There was no 
one to love him, no one in whom he could confide. 

Mah&ddvardni had left him four daughters, the eldest of 
whom was eight years old, when the mother died. They suc- 
ceeded to whatever remained of human affection and sym- 
pathy in the breast of the woe stricken father. He had for- 
merly intended to choose for his successor one of his sons by 
another wife, if Mah&ddvar&ni had no male issue. Now he 
changed his mind. One of Mah&d^var&ni’s daughters, if they 
lived to woman’s state, might have a son. That son was to 
succeed him. The eldest of them, Ddvammdji, was betrothed 
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to a Coorg, of the name of Mallappa, when she was about 
nine years old. The Rdjah, who was possessed of immense 
wealth, gave to her one lac of pagodas in gold and jewels, 
and costly shawls and dresses in profusion. The death of 
his favourite wife had not only rendered him unhappy, but had 
soured his temper, and, to judge from Coorg analogy, he could 
scarcely avoid the cruel suspicion, that some traitors had con- 
spired against the life of Mahfiddvardni and destroyed her by 
charms and incantations. He himself began to live in dread 
of secret enemies. No doubt, but he had such, for he detested 
Hindus in general and Coorgs in particular. He had killed 
hundreds of his own people on some idle suspicion or mali- 
cious denunciation, or on the mere impluss of a sudden gtwj 
of passion. But now his cruelty and his dark fears rose higher 
and higher. At last matters came to a crisis. 

The Rtijah had surrounded himself with an African body- 
guard, and eunuchs from Mysore had charge of his Harem. 
But the guards of the palace and all the military officers with 
very few exceptions were Coorgs. No longer able to bear 
the iron yoke, they conspired against the RAjah’s life. The 
day and the hour were fixed. All the Coorg guards, who 
held the gates of the fort and the entrances of the palace, 
being of one accord, his destruction seemed to be certain. 
But a few minutes before the signal was given, the secret was 
betrayed to Vfrarfija. He was roused by the impending 
danger. With great presence of mind he imitated Hyder Ali, 
who had in similar circumstances gained time, by placing a 
bundle of clothes on his bed covered with a blanket. The 
Coorgs rushed in and cut the form, which they mistook for 
the sleeping Rdjah, in pieces. Next moment they discovered, 
that the Rdjah had fled, that he had, at the last moment, 
been warned. They were paralyzed. Vfrarfija in the mean 
time had run out and summoned his Africans. The Fort 
gates were shut Some three hundred Coorg? had assembled 
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in the palace yard. The Africans received orders to cut them 
down to a man. The Rdjah himself took his post at a win- 
dow and fired upon the terror stricken conspirators. They 
allowed themselves to be slaughtered like sheep. Vfrardja 
himself boasted of having shot twenty-five of them. The rest 
fell without resistance, under the swords of the Siddis, who 
waded ankle deep in blood. An old Jemadar, who had been 
eyewitness of the dreadful scene, said, that the blood ran out 
of the palace yard as the rain in a heavy monsoon day. 
Three-hundred Coorgs, by his account, fell that morning in 
front of the palace. Coorg tradition says eight-hundred. 
Both accounts are probably correct, for V fraraja would, as a 
matter of course, destroy many of the families of the fallen 
conspirators, ordering the men to be killed and distributing 
the women among the slaves. Such was Coorg R&jah fashion. 
This massacre took place in the end of 1807 or early in 1808. 
The R&jah reported his suppression of a dangerous conspiracy 
to the Governor of Madras and the Governor General. The 
Riljah’s account was not credited at Madras. It was rather 
thought, that he had acted on some sudden impulse of passion; 
for his cruelty and sanguinary temper were sufficiently known. 
Yet the Government did not consider it their duty to inter- 
fere, partly from regard to their faithful ally, partly from 
ignorance of the extent of the fearful slaughter. 

On the 7th October 1807 Vfrar&jendra addressed a long 
letter to the Governor General, Lord Minto. He informed 
him of the death of his principal RAni, who had left him four 
daughters and of his will regarding the succession after his 
death, as already stated. Vfrardjendra appears to have ex- 
pected, perhaps longed for, his own death, after the loss of 
his beloved wife. A deep melancholy settled upon him, from 
which he was roused from time to time by rumours of cons- 
piracies and dreams of rebellion among his treacherous sub- 
jects, when he would start like a lion from his lair and kill 
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and tear whatever objects* first met his fury, until he was sa- 
tiated with blood and his paroxysm subsided. Dr. Ingledew, 
who was sent early in 1809 by Mr. Cole, the Resident in 
Mysore, to attend upon the Rdjah, heard some vague rumours 
of several thousand people having been destroyed a after the 
late disturbances,” that is. the conspiracy above related. 
Virardjendra had long to wait for an answer from the Go- 
vernor General to his petition of October 1807. He had 
requested, that the concurrence of the Governor General 
with his settlement of the succession might be registered in 
the books of the Supreme Government and a copy sent him 
of the registry, which he would wear about his body as an 
amulet. 

During the year 1808 fits of madness seized the unfor- 
tunate Rdjah. They rarely passed without some victims of 
his incontrollable fury, falling by his bullet or under the knives 
of his African executioners. Some time in October or Novem- 
ber 1808 Virardja was seized with forebodings of his own 
death and terrible fears for the safety of his daughters in case 
of his decease before the Governor General had concurred in 
his plan of securing to Ddvamm&ji the throne of Coorg, anti 
before his sanction insured her succession and, it might be, 
the preservation of her life. His melancholy warned him of 
his approaching death. And if he was carried off on a sudden, 
who would be the friend and guardian of his daughter ? Appdji, 
his proud brother, who had never loved him, and who had 
long kept sullenly at a distance, or even the dull mean-spirited 
Lingardja might covet the wealth and power of the throne, 
murder the helpless children and seize the great prize. But 
no! He was yet alive and omnipotent in Coorg, he could yet 
defend his beloved Ddvammdji and her sisters. The execu- 
tioners are called. A party is despatched to Appagalla, a 
second party to Hdleri, to bring the heads of the brothers, 
App&ji and Lingardja. They prostrate themselves and depart 
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on their dark errand. Vfrardja is -left alone. Now at last 
the dear children will be safe. There will be none alive to 
molest them. The Governor General will sanction the last 
will of the faithful friend of the Company. Ddvamm&ji will 
sit on the throne of Coorg like the former R&ni of Ikkeri. She 
will have a son. The grandson will bear the grandfather’s 
name and inherit his wealth and his glory. Such dreams 
must have floated on the mind of the unfortunate prince, when 
he had hurried away the ministers of his wrath, to slay his 
brothers. Within an hour, however, the excitement subsided, 
reason and humanity gained the mastery and suddenly mes- 
sengers of grace were sent after the murderers. They were 
bid to run as for their lives. The decree of death was revoked. 
The brothers were to live. Alas, the messengers who ran 
down to Appagalla, were met by the executioners carrying 
App&ji’s head. The distance to Iirileri was greater, and per- 
haps Lingaraja had had a friendly warning. He had not been 
found by the executioners on their first arrival, and, before 
he was discovered, his pardon arrived. App&ji’s head was 
brought before Vfrar&ja according to his orders. The men 
dared not deviate from the command of the IMjah, though 
they knew, that he had changed his mind. 

Viranija was horror struck at his own deed. The dead 
could not be restored to life. What was done could not be 
undone. But Vfrar&ja would do what he could to make 
amends. Lingaraja was ordered to take charge of his brother’s 
family and of their property. The Jaghir of App&ji, worth 
600 kanterai pagodas, was added to the Haleri Jaghir of 
Lingaraja, valued at 200 kanterai pagodas per annum. Still 
Lingardja remained confined to his village, as he had been for 
the last ten years. Vfrardja utterly despised him as a stupid 
spiritless farmer. It was the conviction of his perfect insigni- 
ficance and harmlessness that gave him security, not brotherly 
affection. 
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In the beginning of the year 1809 Mr. Cole, the Resident 
of Mysore, received a message from Mercara, that the RAjah 
was insane, and that the assistance of an English physician 
might be granted. Dr. Ingledew was despatched without a 
moment’s delay. He found the RAjah in a dangerous state. 
His madness came upon him in fits, which were succeeded by 
the darkest melancholy. The presence of an English gentle- 
man was a relief to him. There was one man now near him, 
whom he could trust. On the ether hand he was distracted 
by fears, lest Dr. Ingledew might learn the true state of the 
country, and receive information of the atrocities he had com- 
mitted, especially during the last year. If he reported the 
truth to the Company’s Government, VfrarAja dreaded loss of 
character, deposition and ignominy. He took all possible 
care to keep the Doctor in ignorance. But towards the end 
of February the black clouds again gathered around him; the 
evil spirit prevailed. His passion rose one day against four 
of his principal officers. He ordered them to be assassinated. 
The executioners went and cut them down. Next morning 
he, sent for one of them. He was dead, it was reported. He 
called for another, and the third, and the fourth. His attendants 
trembling declared, that they had been killed according to 
the orders of the Rajah. V frardja was seized with an agony 
of remorse and despair. He bit his arm, that the blood gushed 
out, and went into his chamber, where he shut himself up, 
refusing to see any one, or to taste food. He was not fit to 
live. He would die. His torments were increased by dread- 
ful pains in his shoulder, which he had dislocated by a fall, 
sometime before the Doctor’s arrival, and which had been 
unskilfully treated by a native quack. 

The mind of the man was unhinged under circumstances 
such as these. Yet even now, the Coorg did not forget his 
cunning. The murder of the four chief officers could not be 
hid from Dr. Ingledew. He would surely report to Mr. Cole, 
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and Mr. Cole would report to the Governor General, (Mr. Cole, 
indeed did report on the 4th of March) and he would be dis- 
graced for ever in the eyes of the Company. There was one 
way of escape. If it appeared undoubtedly, that his acts of 
atrocity had been committed in moments of insanity, if, on 
recovering his consciousness, he felt such utter despair, as to 
find life intolerable, the English authorities must hold him 
excused and feel inclined, rather to pity than to degrade him. 
As for his distress of mind and the stings of conscience, driving 
him almost to despair, lie did not require to simulate. He 
felt as wretched as man could feel, but words would not satisfy 
the Company. Appearances of deepest grief might be sus- 
pected. He resolved, therefore, to make some attempt at 
suicide sufficient to convince Dr. Ingledew of the reality ot 
his despair. Accordingly he cut his throat sufficiently deep, 
to inflict a serious wound, but not deep enough to endanger 
life. The Doctor was called in. He stayed the blood and 
bandaged the throat. On enquiring into the motives for such 
an act of despondency, he was informed by the Rajah, that 
he had no desire to live. The murder of his trusty servants, 
ordered in a fit of insanity and executed by slavish dependents, 
preyed upon his mind. He could not bear the thought ol 
having disgraced himself for ever in the eyes of the Governor 
General and all his English friends. Dr. Ingledew tried to 
reassure him and to soothe his apprehensions, declaring, that 
acts committed in a etate of insanity, and so much grieved 
for afterwards, would not be laid to his charge. But the R&jah 
would not be comforted. Shortly after, Doctor Ingledew was 
called again. The R/ijah had swallowed a large dose of corro- 
sive sublimate dissolved in water, which he had been advised 
to use as a lotion. He had called his eldest daughter, Ddvam- 
m&ji, and desired her to give him the deadly draught. The 
poor girl did not understand what she was doing. Doctor 
Ingledew instantly administered an emetic, but had no hope 
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of the Rdjah’s recovery, though his medicine acted freely. 
However, to his astonishment he was soon enabled to report 
to Mr. Cole, with whom he was in daily communication, that 
Vfrardja was in a convalescent state. The scheme was com- 
pletely successful. Dr. Ingledew had not the slightest suspi- 
cion of Vfrardja’s acting a part before him. Mr. Cole, the 
Resident, on Dr. Ingledew’s report, hastened in person to 
Mercara. He found the R&jah oppressed by the darkest 
melancholy, full of sad forebodings of the displeasure of the 
Governor General, but improving in health. He assured him 
of his own sympathy, and begged him to confide in the con- 
tinuance of the friendship and regard of the British Govern- 
ment. Acts committed during a state of insanity would be 
considered as a misfortune worthy of commiseration, not as 
crimes deserving of blame or punishment. He would, on his 
own responsibility, promise the Rajah amnesty for all that had 
passed. These assurances had the desired effect. Yfrar&ja 
recovered. Favorable letters arrived from the Governor of 
Madras, congratulating him on his recovery. A despatch 
from the Governor General, in answer to the Rdjah’s letter of 
1807, concurred in the wishes of the Company’s faithful ally, 
though not as perfectly as Vfrardja had hoped. The bequest 
of the large legacy of money to his favorite daughter was 
sanctioned, and the Resident of Mysore was directed to take 
charge of the treasure, to be invested in tbe name of D^vam- 
mdji, Vfrardjendra’s daughter, in the Company’s funds at 
Madras. As to the succession, the reply was couched in 
general terms and the Rdjali was desired to confer with 
Mr. Cole, who had private instructions to make due investi- 
gation as to the consistency with Coorg law and custom of the 
succession in the female line, before he gave the sanction of 
the British Government to the arrangement proposed by Vfra- 
rdja. Another letter from the Governor General soon followed 
full of kindness and regard. The Rdjah was most affection- 

86 * 
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ately assured of the uninterrupted friendship of the British 
Government and of the Governor General’s undiminished 
regard. Whatever the RAJ ah might have done in moments, 
when his reason was clouded, — and his subsequent deep con- 
trition expressed, that he had not been guilty of deliberate 
cruelties, — should be forgiven and forgotten. Whereupon 
Vfrar&ja wrote his last letter to the Governor General. He 
offered his thanks for the sanction, accorded by the Supreme 
Government to his testamentary disposal of his hereditary 
principality, “settling the succession in favor of the male child, 
which may hereafter be born of one of my daughters by my 
principal Ram, to the throne of my dominions, conforaiably 
to the mode prescribed by me in my letter to your Lordship. 
I consider the line of succession to be now settled under the 
sanction of the British Government, which circumstance has 
conferred honour upon me, and is beneficent to the interests 
of my Government. I desire to show forth the daily increas- 
ing ardour of my devotion to the service of the British Govern- 
ment, and that my children after me may successfully emulate 
the example of their father.” 

Under the lGth March Mr. Cole had already reported to 
Government, that “the Rajah had despatched to the Presi- 
dency Treasury the sum of about 170,000 pagodas, which 
was invested in the Company’s funds under the name of his 
eldest daughter. I have had the honour to be introduced to 
this Princess and her sisters, whom his Highness recommend- 
ed through me, in a very affecting manner to the protection 
of Honorable Government.” In fact the Rajah under the idea 
of obtaining a kind of adoption by the Honorable the East 
India Company for his daughters, begged the Hon. Mr. Cole 
to embrace the four girls in the name of the Governor Ge- 
neral. Mr. Cole was deeply moved, and returned a most 
cordial answer to the hapless Prince. A receipt was given 
to the Rdjah soon after for Star-pagodas 186,000, to be in- 
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vested in the Company’s funds as the property of Ddvammdji, 
his eldest daughter. 

This was the state of affairs in April 1809. Mr. Cole 
had returned to Mysore. Dr. Ingledew soon followed. His 
place was supplied by Mr. Clarke, a physician recommended 
by Dr. Ingledew. The R&jah had passed through the worst 
dangers. The confidence of the British Government had 
been only more firmly re-established. He believed that the 
Governor General had sanctioned, and thereby guaranteed 
the succession to Devammfiji and her future son and heir. 
The Company had taken charge of her rich legacy, to which 
he had added with the sanction of the Supreme Government 
other three lacs of Rupees in the Bombay funds. His daugh- 
ter had been, as it were, adopted by the Company. All his 
wishes were realized. He might now set his soul at rest. 
Alas, no. He had buried his very life in the grave of Ma- 
Md^var&ni. The dead, the victims of his suspicious cruelty, 
troubled him. He knew himself to be hated by the living, 
and believed, that traitors had administered to him madden- 
ing drugs. App&ji his brother was slain, his most faithful 
servants were slain. Wherever he went some memorial of a 
dark deed of cruelty met him. His sleep was disturbed. The 
blood of thousands was upon him. 

Under the 24th May 1809 Mr. Cole reported to the Chief 
Secretary of the Government of Fort St. George, that the 
R&jah of Coorg was again labouring under insanity, and 
showed a most sanguinary disposition; that the people of 
Mercara were in constant terror; that Dr. Clarke also en- 
tertained fears for his own personal safety, and that he him- 
self would probably find it difficult to deal with him, as his 
ancient jealousy and hatred of Mysore and every person con- 
nected with the Government had been reawakened. Dr. 
Ingledew, who possessed the confidence of Vfrardja, was again 
sent to Mercara. In the mean time, Mr. Clarke was enjoined 
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to prevent, as far as it lay in his power, any re-enactment of 
former scenes of sanguinary violence. It was proposed that 
Captain Mahoney, the former Resident, should return, take 
charge, if necessary, of the administration of affairs, and settle 
the question of the succession in case of the decease of the 
RAjah. Mr. Cole himself offered to proceed in person to Mer- 
cara. When Dr. Ingledew arrived, the end of Vfrar&ja was 
at hand. It does not appear from the records, that Dr. 
Ingledew had an interview, or, if he had, that he was recog- 
nized by the dying Rajah. During his last days he seems to 
have been more favorably inclined, than formerly, towards 
the Sode RAjah, who was appointed to transact business for 
him, and whom lie desired, it was said, to act as Devan during 
the minority of Dcvammaji. On the 9th June 1809 the un- 
happy prince called his beloved daughter to his bedside, 
gave his seal into her hands, and shortly afterwards breathed 
his last. He lies buried in one of the Mausoleums, which 
grace the hill overlooking the town of Mercara. 

A sad spectacle! A noble vessel, after having gallantly 
weathered the storms of Mussulman domination and conquest, 
is torn from its moorings by the swell of wild grief and pas- 
sion, and drifts into the breakers of sanguinary phrensy and 
suicidal despair, to perish there a miserable wreck, with many 
to look on, but none to help! 

And how awfully has the Righteous Ruler of the whole 
earth executed judgment upon the guilty prince and the ob- 
jects of his love and hope! The forlorn R^jah lived ages of 
anguish from the day of the death of his beloved wife, 17th 
May 1807, to the date of his own decease, 9th June 1809. 
His idolized daughter was married and had four children, two 
sons and two daughters. She was deprived of the throne and 
of her father’s legacy, and lived in obscurity. Before the end 
of 1833 her husband was murdered in the palace, she herself 
carried a prisoner to Mercara, her property seized by her 
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cousin, the late Rdjah, (one lac of pagodas at one sweep,) and 
shortly after she herself was murdered at Mercara, and her 
three children (one boy appears to have died a natural death), 
at Nalkn&d, by orders of her relative, and their corpses 
thrown into pits* 


B. EINGARAJENDRA. 

1809—1820. 

1 . Linr/a rajendm ’s Intrigues* 

Dr. Ingledew, on the sudden death of Vlrardja, had to 
fulfil the duties of a British Agent quite ex-improviso. He 
acted, it is true, with considerable tact and prudence and with 
perfect honesty; but he was not equal to the deep play of the 
Coorg parties, and was not sharp sighted enough to discern 
the principal mover in the scenes acted before him. Thus 
he failed in the task, devolved upon him by a most unforeseen 
combination of circumstances and persons upon a ground he 
had scarcely explored, lie ought to have carried out the 
wishes of the late R&jali, as far as they had received the appro- 
bation and sanction of the British Government. But it hap- 
pened otherwise. 

When Virardjendra died, there seemed to be a good pro- 
spect of peace and prosperity for Coorg. A short time before 
his decease, Virardja permitted the S6de Rajah to act for him 
as principal Devan, and expressed a desire, that his son-in-law 
should have the regency of Coorg, during the minority of 
Ddvmnmdji, in conjunction with an Agent of the East India 
Company to be appointed by the Governor General. He had 
once given to Dr. Ingledew a testamentary document, expres- 
sive of these wishes, but had afterwards recall-d and never 
returned it. As soon as the R&jah had expired, his daughter 
D<£vamm&ji was acknowledged as Rdni of Coorg, by the as- 
sembled chiefs. The S<5de R&jah continued to perform the 
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duties of principal Devan, or rather of Regent, and.all people 
seemed to be happy and contented. Dr. Ingledew wrote to 
Mr. Cole, the Mysore Resident; “owing to the many acts of 
cruelty, committed by the late R4jah, the Coorg people would 
be satisfied with any tolerable Government, but more parti- 
cularly with one like the present promises to be, where the 
life of the subject is more secure and more regarded, than it 
has been for the last two years, or, I believe, at almost any 
period of the late reign.” Some of the eunuchs gave them- 
selves airs, and commenced to intrigue with different parties. 
But upon the complaint of UmbalaN&yaka, one of theDevans, 
who threatened to resign, unless these men were removed, 
they were ordered to retire to their villages, and placed under 
surveillance. The first serious disturbance was occasioned 
by a rumour, that the S6de R&jali had forged the last will of 
the Rajah. Dr. Ingledew inquired into the charge, and found, 
that the copy of the will, produced by the Sdde Rajah, had a 
signature not attached to it by Vfraruja himself, but by a 
farrier, who had been in his favour. However, the alterations 
in the will itself were of no great consequence, and were in 
perfect harmony with Virarajendrn’s wishes shortly before 
his death. Yet, to quiet the minds of the Coorg chiefs tie 
spurious, though honest, document was cancelled. The S<5de 
Rdjah retained his position. But soon affairs began to take 
a new turn. 

Linganlja, then 34 years old, appears to have had many 
interviews with Dr. Ingledew, and impressed him with a 
strong conviction of his honesty, simplicity and humility. 
Lingar&ja confessed, indeed, that he was somewhat disappoint- 
ed at being entirely superseded. But his elder brother, he said, 
having recovered the country by force of arms, had a perfect 
right to dispose of the succession. He had therefore no cause, 
nor any inclination to complain. He would ever cheerfully 
mbmit to whatever arrangements were sanctioned by the 
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Governor General. Dr. Ingledew was quite c ha rm ed with 
the man, and recommended him strongly to the favour of 
Government, as he had well deserved of the country. He 
had asked for an increase of his pension, which now consisted 
of two hundred kanterai pagodas for himself and six hundred 
pagodas a year for the family of his brother Appdji, who had 
been murdered eight months ago, and the Doctor zealously 
pleaded for the good, peaceable man. This recommendation 
is dated 4th July 1809. The peaceable Lingardja, however, 
was not quite as unworldly minded as he appeared to the 
honest Doctor. He was much at the palace, and was busy 
jimong the principal Coorgs. They certainly did not much 
approve of the rule of a foreigner, like the Sdde Rdjah, but 
they seem to have had no particular predilection for the late 
Rdjah’s brother. One day there had been a large gathering 
of the chiefs, of which Dr. Ingledew knew nothing, at the 
palace. It was proposed to displace the S<5de Rajah by Linga- 
rdja, but the proposition was thrown out. Lingardja mounted 
his horse and rode away, in the direction of Hdleri, his own 
residence. As he rode through the market street of Mercara, 
in deep despondency and actually weeping like a child, 
Kshauryakere Appanna, one of the Devans, met him, on his 
way to the palace. “Why do you cry, Lingardja?” he in- 
quired. “I have been rejected by the Coorg Panclidyat. All 
is lost,” was the reply. “Come with me, Lingardja,” said 
Appanna, “I will set you on the throne of Coorg.” With 
these words he seized the bridle of Lingardja’s poney, and set 
off with him to the Fort. He pleaded there for his helpless 
client before the assembled chiefs. Being a man of known 
integrity and considerable influence, he prevailed. The Coorgs 
changed their minds and Lingardja was preferred to the Rdjah 
of S6de. 

Dr. Ingledew knew nothing of all these things, and was 
therefore not a little astonished, when on the 9th July, five 
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weeks after the death of Vfrardjendra, daring which period 
his reports had been fall of Lingar&ja’s praises, the little Rdni 
sent for him, and told him, that she had reason to be dissatis- 
fied with the conduct of the IMjah of S<5de, and wished to have 
Lingardja, her uncle, for her guardian. Immediately after- 
wards, the Sdde Rijah came to him and asked his leave to 
return to his own country, as he had convinced himself, that 
he had to deal with a formidable opposition, and considered 
it prudent to withdraw from a situation of imminent danger. 
Dr. Ingledew objected strongly to so hasty a step. He was 
waiting for orders from Government, and before the Governor 
General had signified his will, he wished, that no change 
should be made in the arrangements, which had been in ope- 
ration before Vfrar&jendra’s death. But the S6de Rdjah 
informed him, that Lingaraja had already taken possession of 
the government of the principality. A similar announcement 
was made by Lingardja himself. Dr. Ingledew now saw, 
that he had been duped. He protested against Lingardja’s 
usurpation and resolved on withdrawing immediately from 
Coorg. However, the little Rdni interposed and begged him 
to stay, whereupon he consented to remain at Mercara, until 
the arrival of orders from Government, but refused to transact 
business with Lingardja. The worthy Doctor had now the 
unpleasant task of reporting to the Resident of Mysore, that 
he had been made a fool of by the peaceable, humble, simple- 
minded Coorg; but he acquitted himself of it very honestly. 
He had been outwitted, he wrote on the 1 3th July, in an 
extraordinary manner, and would offer no other excuse but 
the fact, that he had followed in the footsteps of the late Yfra- 
r&jendra, who had possessed a good discernment of character, 
and yet spared the life of Lingar&ja, his only surviving brother, 
because he considered him a perfectly harmless creature. No 
wonder, if the deep cunning, which had succeeded in baffling 
the keen eye of a tyrant brother, and the vigilancy of Coorg 
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espionage, got the better of a stranger like himself. Mr. Cole 
forwarded Dr. Ingledew’s reports to Madras and Calcutta. 
He had, before the death of Vfrardjendra, in anticipation of 
the approaching difficulties, under the 7th of June fully 
entered upon the Coorg question in a paper, which reported 
the temporary assumption of the government of Coorg by the 
R&jah of S6de. His idea was, that Lingardja was successor 
to the throne of Coorg de jure, or as Mr. Cole expresses him- 
self, by the doctrine of the shdstras (as if the Coorgs had any 
shhstra, or had any thing to do with Hindu Shdstras; as if 
there had been any law in Coorg, different from the will and 
whim of the R&jah). After Linganija, his son, it appeared 
to the Resident, had a right to succeed. If Lingardja had no 
son, a son of the R&jah of S<5de would be the next heir. 
Female succession was excluded altogether. However, Mr. Cole 
acknowledged, that he could not speak positively as to local 
usage. (Female succession was law in the Ikkeri family, from 
which the Coorg Rdjahs had sprung, of which circumstance 
Mr. Cole seems to have been ignorant). He wished to receive 
instructions from Government, how the Agent at Mercara 
ought to be directed to act. Was he to adhere to the doctrine 
of the ShAstras? or to local usage? or to the personal wishes 
of the Rdjah? Opposition, in the three cases mentioned, was 
to be expected from the S6de Rtijah, who was now the actual 
ruler, but had no right to the succession. 

On the 15th June Mr. Cole reported to the Chief Secre- 
tary to the Government of Fort St. George, as an amendment 
to his last despatch, that the principal men among the Coorgs 
seemed unanimously well inclined to the S6de R&jah, where- 
fore he would rather purpose, that Government should ack- 
nowledge him. On the 16th June he writes to the same 
authority again, that all Coorg was in favour of the S6de R&jah, 
and that it would, therefore, be expedient to acknowledge him 
without delay. On the 18th June he sent the additional 

87 * 
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intelligence, that Lingar&ja also had declared himself in favour 
of the S6de Rdjah, and on the 4th July he reported fully on 
the excellent conduct of the brother of the late R4jah, Linga- 
rdja, and recommended, that a decent, yea liberal provision 
should be made for him in consideration of his meritorious 
exertions during the critical period succeeding the death of 
his brother. Mr. Cole relied most fully on the reports sent 
almost daily by Dr. Ingledew. When this last letter arrived 
at Madras, Lingariija had seized the reins. Dr. Ingledew was 
indignant. But nothing could disturb the tranquillity of 
Mr. Cole. Since Lingardja was now actually in possession 
of Coorg, he advised Government to countenance him as long 
as he would respect the rights of the little R4ni. In his in- 
nocency he thought, that such a declaration of Government 
was sufficient to secure the safety and happiness of the prin- 
cess, whose guardianship he had solemnly undertaken in the 
name of the paramount power during his last visit to Vfra- 
r&jendra. The Governor of Madras, under the 10th July, 
informed Mr. Cole, that he reprobated the conduct of Linga- 
r&ja, yet he did not see, why the Company should, and how 
they could, interfere in the internal affairs of a country so 
inaccessible, and that therefore Lingartlja, if he had made him- 
self guardian of the little R;ini and regent of Coorg, must be 
acknowledged. Even if he should aspire to absolute power, 
it was not for the Company’s Government, to thwart his plans. 
This was a very easy way of keeping faith with the faithful 
ally of the English Government, poor Vfrardjendra. But 
he was now dead. In the course of July a bracelet arrived 
from the Governor General for Vfrar4jendra, in token of his 
sympathy with his grievous affliction and of his undiminished 
regard and friendship. The Governor of Madras directed 
Mr. Cole to present the bracelet, intended for her father, to 
the little R&ni. This was done accordingly. 

In October Mr. Cole had some disagreeable correspond- 
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ence with Lingardja about the seizure of a British subject, 
Parsi Byramji, who had been cast into prison under a fictitious 
charge of having forged papers for the R&jah <j>f Sdde. In 
the same month the Resident reported to Madraq, that he had 
presented the bracelet to the little Rdni; that Lingar&ja was 
not likely to give up the reins; that the S<5de R&jah claimed 
one lac of Rupees of the money in the Bombay funds and a 
Jaghir of the value of 4000 or 5000 pagodas according to a 
promise made him by Vfrar&jendra; that Lingardja objected 
to this demand, and that Mr. Cole wished to know how he 
should act. The Rajah of S<5de afterwards consented to re- 
ceive one lac of Rupees in specie, and four thousand Rupees 
for travelling expenses, in full for all his claims, when the 
money was paid him and he retired to his own country. 
Lingar&ja sent a deputation to Madras, consisting of Ayya 
Ponnappa, Muttanna, and Hfrji, a Parsi, who had to deliver 
to the Governor a picture of the late Vfrardjendra. The pre- 
sent was graciously received, the deputation dismissed with 
suitable gifts, and a letter written to Lingarija, which was 
calculated to satisfy him fully. He was thanked for the pic- 
ture, praised for having taken under his immediate care the 
children of his late brother, commended for having taken the 
guardianship of D^vammaji and the regency of Coorg at the 
desire of his niece, and for having made a liberal provision 
for the S(5de Rajah, and, lastly, his professions of fidelity and 
attachment to the British Government were acknowledged 
and reciprocated with expressions of favour and friendship. 
The letter was addressed to Linganijendra Yodeya, Regent of 
Coorg, and bore the date of 28th February 1810. Under 
the same date a letter was addressed by the Governor Gene- 
ral, the Marquis of Hastings, to D^vammdji, Rdni of Coorg. 
The Governor General said, that he had received the ack- 
nowledgement of his letter of 3rd April 1809 to Virardjendra, 
which had unfortunately came too late; and that he wished 
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the daughter to keep the Amulet (sic!!) of favour and pro- 
tection, which had been intended for her lamented father. 
“The arrangement which has been made for the administra- 
tion of the country during your minority, has my entire ap- 
probation. As your uncle and guardian, Lingar&jendra Vodeya 
was justly the object of your choice, while from his respect- 
able character he possesses in a great degree the confidence 
and affections of the people, I am satisfied, that an adminis- 
tration conducted by his virtues and abilities, is calculated to 
promote the prosperity of your country and the happiness of 
your subjects, and that in his parental care and guardianship 
you will experience the utmost attainable compensation for 
the loss of your respected father.” 

Lingar&ja was now acknowledged guardian of the young 
Rdni and regent of Coorg. The next step was, to make his 
helpless ward sign a paper, in which she abdicated her sove- 
reignty in favour of her excellent and loving uncle. The 
document was duly transmitted to Mr. Cole, who was re- 
quested to forward it to the Governor of Madras and to the 
Supreme Government. This was done in the summer of 1810. 
Go the 14th December the Marquis of Hastings signed a des- 
patch to the Government of Fort St. George on the subject 
of Coorg. The document of abdication, signed by the little 
R/tni, appeared to him to be of no value whatever. Being a 
child, she could not be considered as capable of judging cor- 
rectly and acting for herself. It was no doubt altogether a 
scheme and a fraud of Lingaraja. However, the Governor 
General was of opinion, that it was unnecessary to take any 
steps now. It would be time enough, when the young Bdni 
attained her majority, to inquire, if sho was really resolved 
on* abandoning her claim to the throne of Coorg. In the 
beginning of 1811 Lingardja announced to the Government 
of Fort St George, that he had permanently assumed the 
Government of Coorg, whereupon the Governor in Council 
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addressed a letter to the Resident, desiring him to make in- 
quiry into the claims of Lingarija to the sovereignty of Coorg 
according to Coorg law and nsage, and suggesting, that the 
end might be best attained by a personal visit to Coorg. 
This plan, however, was not executed, nor would it have been 
of the slightest use to conduct an inquiry in Coorg, where 
no one, who cared for his life, could speak the truth in an 
affair connected with the Rdjah. 

One thing remained to be accomplished. Lingar&ja had 
taken possession of Coorg, supplanted his niece and obtained 
the sanction or at least the connivance of the Government of 
the East India Company, but there were three lacs of Rupees 
in the Bombay funds and upwards of five and an half lacs 
of Rupees in the Madras funds, both sums standing in the 
name of Ddvammaji. His heart was fully set on the mpney, 
and throughout the year 1811 he was busy in smoothing the 
way for the appropriation of the treasure. Some deputies 
were sent to Madras with instructions from the Rdjah of 
Coorg, to demand the interest of the sum deposited in the 
Company’s treasury by Vfrardjendra. The Accountant Ge- 
neral first demurred to the payment of interest into the hands 
of any other person but an accredited agent of the owner of 
the bonds, Ddvamm&ji, the daughter of Vfrardjendra. Linga- 
rdja represented, that Vfrardja had left this large legacy to 
his daughter, because he intended her to succeed to the so- 
vereignty. But since he himself was now charged with the 
government of the country, he must protest against any pri- 
vate member of the family being considered proprietor of so 
considerable a portion of the public funds. At the same time 
an attempt was made to appropriate the three lacs in the 
Bombay funds. The Company at that period reduced the 
interest on the public loan. Creditors, disinclined to submit 
to the contemplated reduction, were to receive payment for 
their bonds. Lingardja took the opportunity of selling the 
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three lacs of Virardjendra to Messrs. Forbes and Co., who de- 
manded cash payment from Government. Here also the 
treasury objected, because the bonds were not in Lingar&ja’s 
name. References were made from Bombay and Madras to 
the Supreme Government on the subject of the Coorg bonds. 
Instructions were requested. 

The Governor General, however, declared, that he reserved 
the settlement of the question for the future. It was not ab- 
solutely necessary now to solve the difficulty. When D^vam- 
mdji attained her majority, it would be time enough to see, 
whose the property in the Madras funds was. In the mean 
time Lingardja might draw the interest as guardian of Ddvam- 
mdji and regent of Coorg. As to the Bombay bonds, it was 
Lingardja’s business to prove in a court of law, that he was 
the proprietor, when the principal should without any demur 
be placed in the hands of his agents. Lingardja disliked the 
idea of a judicial investigation, but succeeded afterwai-ds in 
appropriating the bonds to himself. At Madras, Messrs. 
Binny & Co. drew the interest every year for the Rdjah of 
Coorg, first in Ddvammdji’s name, and afterwards in the name 
of Lingardja and his son, Virardja, themselves How the 
change in the wording of the bonds was effected cannot now 
be discovered. 

Before the end of 1812 Lingardja had succeeded to his 
full satisfaction in all his plans. He had taken possession of 
the inheritance of his brother Virar&jendra, Coorg was his, 
and he was almost formally acknowledged as Rdjah by the 
paramount power. The large legacy, left to Ddvammdji by 
her father, was as good as his own, because the Company, 
who had taken charge of the money from Virardjendra for 
his daughter, permitted him to draw the interest, although not 
recognizing the claim, which he had endeavoured to set up, 
saying, that there could not be a transfer from a Rdjah of 
Coorg of large property, by way of bequest, to a private 
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member of his family, since the property of the RAjahs was 
always considered as state property. It was, indeed, of no 
great consequence, whether LingarAja’s plea was allowed, or 
disallowed, by the Supreme Government, as long as they 
winked at his robbing his niece of the interest of her bonds. 
Yet LingarAja felt uneasy from time to time. He distrusted 
the disposition of the English Government, though it was per- 
fectly friendly to a fault. He had a higher opinion of the 
good faith of the Company to VfrarAjendra and his daughter, 
than they had themselves of their duty to keep their word 
pledged to the fulfilment of their devoted ally’s last will. 

It may be seen from the following extracts, that the Coorg 
RAjah as early as 1811 was subject to fits of fear, lest the 
Company should execute judgment upon him, which induced 
him secretly to fortify his country. 

2. General Welsh’s visits to Lingardja. 

The extracts, embodied in the following pages, are taken 
from a work, entitled “Military Reminiscences extracted from 
a journal of nearly forty years’ active service in the East Indies, 
by Colonel (now General) James Welsh.” General Welsh’s 
somewhat loosely connected, but truthful, though now and 
then romance-like, sketches give a perfectly correct account 
of Lingaraja, and show also to very life the character of the 
relations then existing between the Government of the East 
India Company and the RAjah of Coorg. The RAjah was 
on friendly terms with the Company’s Government, yet dread- 
ed it He was dependent upon them, yet affected a semblance 
of independence. He courted the favour of English Officers 
and invited them frequently into his country, yet guarded with 
the greatest jealousy their intercourse with his people. He 
prided himself on his European manners and character, and 
pretended to be adored by his subjects, while he kept them in 

the most abject bondage and crushed their spirit by a system 

se 
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of savage cruelty. He was permitted to do what he liked 
with his own people. The Company’s Government took their 
responsibilities as the paramount power of India easy, and 
forgot, that they had pledged themselves to the fulfilment of 
Vfrar&jendra’s last will. 

The 10th chapter of the Reminiscences treats on Coorg; 
we read there: — a In the days of Hyder’s successful usurpa- 
tion of the Musnud of Mysore, the reigning R&jah of Coorg 
was defeated and taken prisoner by this Mussulman Prince 
and carried to Mysore, where he was kindly treated from po- 
licy, and persuaded the usurper, that if he would send him 
back to his own country, he would prevail on all his subjects 
to submit to the Mussulman yoke; they having previously be- 
taken themselves to their hills and fastnesses, from whence 
he could neither drive nor recall them. He proved himself 
an able statesman, if such a term be applicable to a mountain 
chief, since he improved the natural fortifications of his king- 
dom, built towns, formed an armed militia, and successfully 
defied his former conqueror. He was succeeded by the boy, 
whom his blindness had spared, and left him immense wealth, 
as well as most absolute power over all his subjects and every 
kind of property in his little kingdom, indeed, I blush to 
write it, the absolute deity of his ignorant and misguided 
people. Such, in March 1811, was Lingarajendra Vodeyaru, 
to whom I carried an introduction from the Honorable Ar- 
thur Cole, Resident in Mysore, who was also nominal Resi- 
dent in Coorg.” 

In the above extract General Welsh, though no doubt un- 
intentionally, makes several mis-statements. Amongst the 
English Officers and Officials, then stationed in Mysore, such 
may have been the current talk about the Rdjah of Coorg. 
But, as already shown in a former part of the history, it is a 
fact, that Lingardja, the father of Virar&ja was allured to 
Mysore by Hyder Ali and there detained, ostensibly as a 
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guest, but in reality as a prisoner, until by stratagem he re- 
turned to Coorg. Vfrar&ja, however, lived for several years 
as a prisoner in the Fort of Periapatna, until he escaped over 
the frontier into- his mountain home and asserted his inde- 
pendence. General Welsh confounds father and son. Ag- 
ain Lingardja was no longer a a boy” when his brother Vfra- 
raja died, but a man of 34 years of age. Finally the Coorgs 
as little worshipped their Rdjahs as Gods, as did the Romans 
their Caesars, when they burnt incense before their images! 

ft On the 19th of the same month, having heard much in 
praise of the sport in Coorg, and being at leisure for such a 
trip, I set out from Bangalore, in company with Lieut. W. 
Williamson, a young man of my own corps, both a keen and 
hardy sportsman as well as a very agreeable companion. We 
travelled post, in palanquin, to Vfranijendrapet, a distance 
of one hundred and fifty miles. On the 22nd of March after 
a hearty breakfast, provided for us by the Rajah’s people, 
gratis , we mounted two large elephants, at daybreak, and 
proceeded over hills and through vales, up and down, zigzag, 
now at the bottom of deep ravines, then at the top of preci- 
pices, till, at last, after eight hours’ fagging, we reached the 
palace built for the accommodation of Europeans outside the 
stonefort of Mercara, the capital. 

a This place is delightfully situated on an eminence, near 
the summit of a range of lofty and difficult mountains. The 
pass up these mountains being fortified and defended, how- 
ever, would make it a very strong place, for it completely 
commands every approach on the other side. The distance 
we estimated at twenty-four miles. The Rdjah’s own palace 
is inside the fort; but his horse and elephant stables are out- 
side on the slope of the glacis. The town is remarkably 
clean and well built, about half a mile off by an excellent 
high road, and at the farther extremity there is a rising .ground, 
with a strong mud barrier, after entering which, you come upon 
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a small plain with a magnificent tomb, erected by the present 
Rdjah to the memory of his late brother and his wife. It is 
much in the style of Mahommedan edifices, being a wide 
square with a handsome dome in the centre-and four turrets 
at the angles. On the top of the dome is a gold ball, with a 
weathercock above it, and all the window bars are made of 
solid brass. 

“On this spot, by appointment, we met the Mahd Sw&mi, 
at half past three in the evening. 'He was 'dressed in a Major- 
general’s uniform, appeared to be about thirty years of age, 
with very handsome features, and a person in which were 
joined both activity and strength. He immediately shook 
hands with us, and desired us to be seated, after a short con- 
versation in Hindustani, which he at first addressed to an 
interpreter, until he found that I could speak and understand 
him in that language; he then produced several rifles, ready 
loaded, ordered cocoanuts to be hoisted on the tops of spears, 
fifty yards off, and then desired us to fire. Suffice it to say, 
he beat us both most completely, splitting every nut he fired 
at in the centre, while we either struck the sides or missed 
entirely. After this, he asked us to take a ride with him; a 
beautiful English horse was brought to me, an Arabian to 
Lieutenant Williamson, and he himself also rode a very fine 
Arabian. We rattled about in the square for half an hour, 
when he desired us to alight and rest ourselves; and taking 
a long spear, performed several feats with it still on horseback, 
with great grace and dexterity. Our horses being brought 
again, we remounted, and proceeded with him to the fort; 
the Elijah insisting on our riding one on each side of him all 
the way. On entering his palace, we were amused by a set 
of dancing girls, keeping time to reels and country dances, 
played on two fiddles; and the Mahd Swdmi shewed us various 
portraits of himself, the King, the Prince of Wales, General 
Wellesley, &c. He then took us into another apartment, and 
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shewed us a dozen of highly, finished single and double rifles, 
by Manton and Jover; fowling-pieces, pistols, &c., then an 
air gun, which he desired us to try. It was now seven p. m., 
and torchlight had succeeded the daylight in his courtyard; 
we took aim out of the window, at various things, and hit 
them, and I even knocked down a lime, a species of small 
lemon, off the top of a cocoanut, so uncommonly true did it. 
carry. His son and several relations were next introduced 
to us, all fine looking boys; and the heir apparent, being about 
seven or eight years old, dressed in a General’s uniform, with 
a sword by his side, put me in mind of some old French 
prints, in which the girls are dressed in hoops and farthin- 
gales, and the boys with bag wigs and small swords. Ram- 
fights, &c. were going on all this time in the yard, as it were 
to amuse the attendants; and two of the rams had four horns 
each. Then a lion made his appearance, led by a dozen men, 
with a strong rope. He appeared very tame, played with 
his leaders, and suffered me to go up to him and pat him on 
the back. Next came a large royal tiger and two panthers, 
the former having his claws pared, but very savage, trying 
every instant to break loose. We took leave at half past 
seven, quite pleased with the kind and affable treatment of 
this Prince, who, I am inclined to believe, is adored by his 
people. 

“I must now describe our own habitation, built on a small 
island, surrounded by paddy ground, now diy, for the sole 
accommodation of Europeans. It is a large square, having 
a hall in the centre, a large covered-in verandah all round it, 
and four bed-rooms projecting at the angles of the verandah, 
all on an upper story, the lower rooms serving for the guard, 
attendants, store-rooms, etc. It stands on a square of seventy 
feet, the verandah having thirty-eight glass windows, with 
Venetian blinds outside. The bed-rooms have sixteen win- 
dows, and the hall eight glass doors; every part being neatly 
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furnished, in the English style, with beds, tables, card-tables, 
writing boxes, chairs, chandeliers, settees, etc. etc. And 
there is an old butler of my early Vellore friend, Colonel 
Ridgway Mealay, and a dozen active servants, who very 
speedily produce an English breakfast or dinner, served up 
on handsome Queen’s ware, with every kind of European 
liquor; and what is even still more extraordinary, the cook 
bakes good bread! 

“After all our exertions of this day, it may readily be sup- 
posed we slept soundly; and on the morning of the 23rd rose 
betimes an usual, a custom which I most strenuously recom- 
mend to all young men doomed to spend any time in the 
East, and went to visit the Rajah’s stud and elephants; and 
amongst the latter found a young white one, about two years 
old, most perfectly formed, with flaxen hair, light eyes, and 
fair skin. Of these animals, as his country abounds in them, 
he has great abundance. After breakfast, we were astonished 
by a visit from the Mahd Sw&mi, in state. No longer dis- 
guised in an European dress, he appeared in his native robes, 
richly decorated with jewels; and certes , in my eyes, he ap- 
peared a much handsomer man. He sat a few minutes, and 
then told us that he had received intelligence of a wild 
elephant, and would, if we pleased, accompany us to go and 
shoot him. To us, this was the most acceptable offer he could 
have made. We retired to prepare ourselves, and our shooting 
apparatus; and, on our return from our own rooms, found his 
Highness ready, with elephants and attendants. Away we 
set, the Rajah himself driving the one 1 rode, sitting across 
its neck, with a hook in the right hand and a knife in the 
other, to cut down any small branches of trees likely to 
incommode me in the excursion. ‘Such a man,’ thought I, 
‘at the head of his followers, must be invincible.’ So per- 
fectly different from the effeminate grandeur of most eastern 
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potentates.* Arrived at the spot, which was only about a 
mile off, we dismounted, and, while the people were prepar- 
ing seats on trees for our reception, amused ourselves shoot- 
ing arrows at a mark, in which, as usual, the R&jah beat 
us hollow. When all was ready, each climbed his own 
tree, the R&jah between us, and sat in a snug little wicker- 
box with three guns of the R&jah’s each, and two of his eu- 
nuchs to load our pieces. The Rijah had a single rifle carry- 
ing a twelve ounce ball, and two double ones, of one ounce 
each. ...The creature rolled over instantaneously, carrying away 
several small trees, as he extended his enormous bulk upon 
the ground. ...It stood ten feet high, and was in excellent con- 
dition; the tusks were two feet outside, and nearly three feet 
long when extracted; and the length of the body was very 

nearly the same as its height Here, supposing our day’s 

work was concluded, we proposed to take leave, but we were 
yet to learn something further of the kind attentions of this 
excellent Prince. He told us, that having kept us so long 
from our own tiffin, it being then three o’clock, he had ordered 
a dinner to be brought out for us; and, to our surprise, we 
found. a small house built of leaves, a table and chairs, a 
dinner, consisting of pillawe, mutton cutlets, curry, &c. all 
ready for us. Nor was this all: the R&jah followed us in, 
and begged us to excuse him, as he was not very well; but 
left his servants with guns, powder, shot, &c. and four ele- 
phants, desiring us to amuse ourselves after dinner as we 
pleased. We accordingly dined, and then beat a thick jungle 
for game, though without success, it being the dry season, 
when they retire into the most inaccessible parts of the moun- 
tains. At five p. m., we returned to our palace, well satisfied 
with the adventures of the day On the 25th of March, we 

* Sorry shall 1 be, in tbe sequel, to reverse this most delightful, though airy vision ; 
bat truth, with me, is the first maxim, and it will force me to dispel the delightful 
romance which was here intruded on us by the most plausible appearances. 
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paid our parting visit to the Mah& Swdrni, and received frojn 
him the following presents: two gold-handled Coorg knives, 
two panther-skin caps, two sandalwood sticks, one royal tiger- 
and two panther-skins, and parted from him with mutual ex- 
pressions of esteem and regard. The Rdjah informed us, 
that the present indifferent state of his health, and not being 
certain of finding game immediately, had alone prevented his 
taking us into the country to shoot, but promised, if we would 
return at the same season next year, we should be amply 
gratified with field sports. Thus ended my first trip to Coorg.... 
I shall anticipate a period of my J ournal, and extract the ne^t 
trip at once. Accompanied by Lieutenant Meredith, I set out 
on the 17th of October 1812, and reached Siddhdshvara, the 
first village in his country; after which my Diary regularly 
proceeds as follows: — 

“Here we were regaled with curry and rice, by the Coorg 
RAjah’s guards, who refused any pecuniary remuneration. 
The stockade seems newly finished. We had some vex-y un- 
pleasant heavy rain in the evening, and saw many wild fowl 
in the tank. The whole road from Periapatna is extremely 
bad, and would require much repair to fit it for the passage 
of guns. There was more rain in the night, succeeded by a 
fog. 

“On the 18th of October we set forward, still in our 

palanquins, in a dense fog The road the whole way was 

very bad. The last four miles, in particular, through swamps 
and paddy ground, intersected by deep water-courses. 

“We arx-ived at Vf rardj e n d r ape 1 1 at twenty minutes past 
three p.m., and took a walk to look at a Christian church 
building at the western extremity of the village; it is about 
half finished, and will be a grand edifice for the Romish 
Christians to erect in a Pagan country. It is built from the 
foundation of a porous stone, called soap-stone on the Malabar 
Coast, cemented with light clay, very thick; and from a dis- 
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tance resembles on old Gothic rain in England. The R&jah’s 
Subadar gave us a curry, rice, fruit, vegetables, &c. and even 
sent us two China plates and one copper spoon. He had 
previously furnished us with a table and two chairs. On the 
19th we set out at three a. m., and proceeded to the K&vdri, 
which we reached at seven a. m., and crossed in boats, the 
stream being about six feet deep. The banks are exceedingly 
high and steep, and a strong barrier is placed on the left bank, 

called Angree We found the fort of Mercara completely 

repaired, and, passing it, took up our abode in the old places 
at a quarter-past twelve, having been nine hours and a quarter 
on the road; the last five on elephants. We then had our 
breakfast and took a sleep, after which mounted two fine 
horses, and paid our respects to the Mahd Sw&mi. He received 
us in his usual manner, in his palace, having sent off his camp 
equipage, &c. to give us a shooting party in the interior. 
No general officer’s uniform this time; but he looked well, and 
was very kind and attentive. He shewed us two lions, two 
tigers, two wild buffaloes, and a royal tiger-cub; then a gun, 
completely made, and highly finished, by his own smith; and 
I really never saw a more elegant fowling-piece. After sitting 
nearly two hours with him we took our leave; and when our 
dinner was served up, two of his fiddlers made their appear- 
ance and regaled us with English tunes! In short, every thing 
apes England in this most extraordinary place. We, two 
plain soldiers, sat down to a roasted goose, and twenty other 
dishes, and drank a bottle of English claret between us; reject- 
ing, to the amazement of the beholders, Madeira, beer, 
hock, &c. all of which they expected us to swallow. 

“On the 20th of October we rose with the lark, and took 
a walk, first to the Mausoleum, and afterwards to the horse 
and elephant stables. The little white elephant had grown 
considerably, but his skin was getting darker, and he appeared 

to be in bad health. Lieutenant Davies joined us here from 

s» 
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Mysore, at half-past ten; and having to start early, we dined 
at noon. At one p.m., the Rdjah arrived in his military uni- 
form, on horseback. He dismounted and sat with us some 
time, shewing us some of his guns, and then inviting us to 
mount our horses and proceed, he accompanied us to the top 
of the hill, when, wishing us good sport, he returned, and we 
pursued our journey. We found six tents pitched in a clean 
compound, about five miles off.. ...On the 21st of October, 
after breakfast, we mounted our elephants, at seven a. m., 
and proceeded over nullahs, swamps, hills, &c. about five 
miles further, where we found our trees prepared, and all the 
jungle beset by some thousands of beaters; when we forthwith 
climbed our respective ladders, to wicker litters, in the centre 
of a deep jungle 

“On the 22nd we set out a little after six a. m.; it was im- 
possible to tell the direction, but through rivers, jungleo, &c. 
and latterly, ascending a steep and very high mountain 
covered with wood, our elephants groping and kneeling, while 
our empty palanquins could not even be carried up from the 
bottom, we gained a beautiful plain on the summit, covered 
with trees and deep jungle all round it; the distance about 
eight miles: it is called Perumboo Kaud, on a range designa- 
ted Pannimatta Kundu And here, at nine a. m., we set to 

work in the old way. I saw six elks, and fired at three; 
Lieuts. Davies and Meredith saw only three, the former did 

not fire, the latter fired twice On the 23rd we started at 

half-past six. I have remarked that all the Coorg pike-men, 
instead of trailing or sloping their pike, when they come to 
trees and other obstacles, always carry it in the left hand, and 
advancing the right to support it, ‘charge pikes,’ and push on. 
This is evidently descipline, and may be taught for their own 
safety, in advancing among wild beasts. We passed the 
mountain we were on yesterday, and dismounting at the bottom 
of one a mile further, ascended on foot to the summit. Our 
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sport did not commence till eleven a. m., the jangle being 
amazingly thick and game rather scarce. I fired and wounded 
an elk, which Meredith killed, and I killed a jungloe buckrah, 
or wood-goat, with a single ball, while running like the wind; 
it was a very carious animal, with a body the same colour 
and size of a deer, having exceedingly short legs, and there- 
fore its swiftness must proceed from the length and strength 
of its body; it had short branching antlers, and was so extra- 
ordinary an animal altogether, that I preserved the head and 

antlers It was the only animal of the kind, I ever saw in 

my life. A panther was started, but he escaped, from the 
density of the jungle. We got into our palanquins at sunset, 
and moving in great state, with every one of our three thousand 
beaters carrying a lighted fire-stick, arrived at our pavilion 
at half-past eight p. m., actually illuminating all the country 
through which we passed. Our total game killed this day 
was one wild hog, seven elks, and one junglee buckrah. It 
matters not to what distance we ramble, the R&jah’s attention 
and kindness extend all over his dominions. We never sit 
down to a meal, but in pops a large basket of fruit, or some 
sweetmeats from his own table, and his people are the most 
orderly, obliging, willing creatures I have ever met in my life. 
And all this without the slightest hope of reward, which in 
general will go a great way with the natives of India; but 
these people reject, with apparent horror, every proffered 
present, even when alone. There is certainly something very 
uncommon, indeed unfathomable, in this. 

“On the 24th of October we tried another spot, a little out 
of our way to Mercara, but had no sport, killing one elk only 
and returned home in the evening. I have observed, that 
every square league, or mile occasionally, is marked out into 
a kind of fortification; having a high bank, deep ditch, hedge, 
and barrier. This renders the country extremely strong in 
a military point of view, every man being a good marksman, 
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and famous for sporting; because two thousand men can do 
more in such enclosures, than ten, or even twenty thousand, 
in equally thick jungle, without these advantages. I remarked 
also, this evening, from my bed-room window, an immense 
concourse of people, seemingly labourers, winding through 
a distant road, and mentioning the circumstance at dinner, I 
observed it threw a damp on the countenances of the atten- 
dants, amongst whom, in spite of all my entreaties to the 
contrary, I saw the native officer of our honorary guard. No 
one would satisfy my curiosity. I therefore changed the sub- 
ject, and speaking to my old friend the butler, asked him 
how he came to be so sickly since I last saw him, and what 
had become of four fat Bengalees, who amused me with their 
civilities, when I was last there? A part of their duty being 
to run after us, if we only went into the garden for a moment; 
one carrying a chair, another a juglet of water, a third a 
bottle and tumbler, as if an European could not exist a mi- 
nute without such accompaniments. He turned pale, and 
trembled; told me he had had a fever, but was now better, 
and that the other men were gone away. I rallied him on 
his grave appearance, and inquired if he was not happy. He 
immediately replied, “Happy! he must be happy in such a 
service; that every one, under the Mahd Swdmi, enjoyed 
happiness.” I immediately launched forth in his praise, and 
I observed this gave Mahomed pleasure; little did I dream, 
that every word he or I uttered, would be instantly repeated 
to the Rdjah; yet, fortunately every thing I then had to say, 
was favourable. On retiring to rest, and sitting down to 
bring up my Journal, the occurrences of the day passing in 
review, I began to ruminate particularly on the workmen I 
had seen, and all the repairs I had witnessed in the fort and 
barriers. It immediately struck me that the Rdjah, mistake 
ing a late prohibition of Europeans passing through his coun- 
try, issued in consequence of the gross misconduct of two 
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officers, both since dismissed from the King’s and Company's 
service, bad imagined the British were going to declare war 
against him, and was consequently fortifying his country; 
and I supposed the work-people were employed on some 
strong place in the neighbourhood. Having obtained special 
permission for myself and companions, I determined that I 
would immediately undeceive him, as an act of kindness to 
both parties. 

Bising very early on the 25th, we took a quiet walk in 
the garden, and returning up-stairs, were followed by Me-, 
homed Sahib, the butler, who entreated to speak with m« in 
private, and to request Lieutenant Meredith to remain in the 
verandah, to prevent any one from listening. This we ac- 
quiesced in; and no sooner were we alone in the bed-chamber, 
than he threw himself at my feet, and entreated me, by the 
memory of his old master, to save his life. I was perfectly 
thunderstruck; raised him up, and desired him to explain 
himself; when he told me a tale which harrowed my souk 
The four Bengalees, whom I had left fat and happy, had be- 
come dissatisfied with promises, and wages protracted and 
never paid; they had demanded their dismissal, and had, in 
consequence, been inhumanly murdered. He himself had 
applied for leave, and was immediately mulcted of all he had, 
and his thumbs squeezed in screws, made on purpose, and 
used in native courts; his body flagellated, and a threat held 
out, that the next offence would be punished with death. 
That the Rdjah being acknowledged as the God of the coun- 
try, exercised the supposed right without remorse and without , 
control. That, for instance, if a poor fellow, standing in 
his presence, with both hands joined in adoration as of the 
Supreme, incessantly calling out MaM Swdmi ! or Great God! 
should be suddenly bit by a musquito, and loosen his hands 
to scratch; a sign too well known, would instantly be made 
by this soidisant Deity, and the poor wretch be a head shorter 
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m a twinkling. This, he told me, had been the fete of the 
fine-looking Parsee interpreter, whom I had seen at my last 
visit, who, having built a house, and amassed some wealth, 
was beheaded, and his property seized for the state; and this, 
he also assured me, was the fate of every man who entered 
the country, if he ever attempted to quit it again: and the 
Rdjah, admitting his troops to a share in the plunder, bound 
them to his interests by chains of adamant. He entreated 
me to take him with me out of the country, which, he said 
could be easily accomplished, because he must accompany 
me to the barrier; but I could not listen to such a proposal, 
and at once told him so. To connive at the escape of one 
of the R&jah’s servants, while I was his guest, would have 
been a direct breach of hospitality, which I could not con- 
sent to practice. But learning on some further conversation, 
that the native officer, under the appearance of an honorary 
guard was placed there as a spy over every word and action 
of every gentleman who lived in that palace, I proposed to 
enter into such conversation with him, in Hindustani as be- 
ing reported, might induce the RAjah to grant him leave. 
He also told me, that the R&jah fearing some attack from the 
English, was building new forts, and repairing all the old 
ones, and then retired, I believe, unobserved. The signal 
being made for breakfast, we sat down, attended as usual. 
I entered into conversation with Mahomed Sahib, talked of 
his mistress now at Madras, and his late master’s will, and 
asked him if he had received the thousand pagoda legacy his 
master had left him. He replied, it was the first he had heard 
of it. I had, however, actually heard something of the kind, 
and advised him to get four months’ leave of absence, to go 
and see bis old mistress, before she embarked for England. 
He told me, he certainly should like to go and see her, but 
he could not bear to leave so good, bo kind a master as the 
MahA SwAmi; to which I replied, that I was sure the RAjah 
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would allow him to go with pleasure, and said, I would im- 
mediately ask his Highness; but he begged me not, as he 
was sure the Rdjah would allow him to go, if it were really 
for his advantage; here the conversation dropped, and being 
reported, it had a capital effect. 

This forenoon we took our leave of the Bdjah, who receiv- 
ed ub in his palace, where he was amusing himself shooting 
blunt, but very heavy headed arrows, at different men, armed 
with spear and shield; whose business was to guard them- 
selves, and receive the blow on their shields. He afterwards 
fired at marks, rode several horses in a ring, and lastly, 
man&ged two elephants, one of which he requested me to 
mount, and drove me about for a short time, and then dis- 
mounted* I had been informed, that in consequence of my 
increased rank, since I was last there, he had prepared an 
elephant as a present. I then imagined this was the one, 
but I was mistaken. He gave Meredith a bird’s head, called 
M,allidrapah, a gold-mounted Coorg knife, and sandalwood 
stick; and to me, two spears, a gold-mounted knife, sandal- 
stick, and bird’s head, and wished us a pleasant journey. With 
all this kindness, I could not help remarking, that his High- 
ness had lost some of his affability, so easily are we led by 
circumstances, or by previous opinion, to fancy what, perhaps, 
has no existence. His conduct to us throughout had been 
kind and condescending, beyond that of any native Prince 
I ever knew, and was never equalled, in after times, but by 
the R&jah of Ndpaunee. He was particularly fond of the 
flower of the Calderah, called in Hindustani, Kewrah, the 
odour of which is generally too strong for English organs, 
but sweet beyond any flower in the East. No man in his 
dominions dare use it, all being the property of the Mahd 
Swdmi; as the finest flowers of their gardens are appropriated 
solely to the decoration of their temples, by all the other 
natives of India. 
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The sequel may as well be anticipated here, to connect 
tne whole in one. A few months after, when in my own house 
at Bangalore, I was surprised by the sudden appearance of. 
Mahomed Sahib, extremely emaciated, ill-dressed, and with 
a picture in his hand. He threw himself at my feet, and told 
me I have saved his life, that the R&jah had given him four 
months’ leave, and desired him to carry his picture to me, in 
proof thereof. I refused it, however, when he told me he had 
returned a beggar, being stripped of every thing at the last 
barrier; but that he never would return. I saw him in a good 
place, shortly afterwards, well and happy. The Rdjah, Ling- 
r&jender Wodeer died in the year 1820, and was succeeded 
on the Musnud by his son, whom I had seen an infant in 1810. 
I have heard of no cruelties committed by the present Mahd 
Swdmi, who is described as a mild, inoffensive young man. 
The English have had, however, little or no intercourse with 
that country, since 1811, a road being opened through Wyn&d 
to the Malabar coast, and a capital ghaut made by our own 
pioneers. I have omitted to mention, that as this country 
abounds with royal tigers, it is absolutely necessary that they 
should be hunted every season, and the former R&jah seldom 
killed fewer than there were days in the year; and invariably 
gave a gold bangle to the first man who should touch the 
tiger, after he had fired, which must make brave soldiers.” 

The above extracts give a tolerably correct idea of Linga- 
rdjah’s character and of the state of Ooorg from the death of 
Virar&jendra to the deposition of the present ex-r&jah in 1834. 
Vlrar&jendra was impelled to deeds of blood by a naturally 
savage temperament, hardened by habits of internecine war- 
fare in which he was engaged almost throughout life, and in- 
flamed towards the end of his career by paroxysms of the 
darkest suspicions, and a melancholy ever hovering on the 
brink of insanity. His brother, Lingar&ja, had none of his 
redeeming qualities. His cruelty was without excuse. He 
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had some ambition to shine as a poet. Some of his pieces, 
addressed to one of his wives, are still preserved. They have 
no merit, and were perhaps made for him. However, he may 
have been a Nero in a small way. Cruelty seems to have 
been his sport. He liked to kill his victims with his own hand, 
with gun, bow or knife. For small offences people had their 
ears cropped, their noses cut, or their tongues clipped. For 
an impertinent answer men or women had their mouths rinsed, 
that was the phrase, i. e. their lips were cut off all round their 
mouths, and they were left to perish without food or drink. 
Others were thrown down a precipice on the hill side, near 
the “R&jah’s seat” in Mercara. Many seem to have been 
destroyed merely for the purpose of confiscating their pro- 
perty, for Lingar&ja had as great a passion for gold as for 
blood. 

During the first years of his reign he was restrained from 
giving full vent to his atrocious propensities by the influence 
of his Devan, Ksliauryakere Appanna, wbo seems to have 
been a man of character and independence, bold enough to 
lecture the tyrant whom he had placed on the throne in pre- 
ference to the rule of a stranger, the R&jah of S6de. But by 
degrees Lingar&ja became impatient of the control of a subject. 
Appanna, relying on the Rdjah’s gratitude, continued to ex- 
hort, to warn and, at times, to resist his master. He had 
mistaken his man. One day the Devan was seized and car- 
ried before the Rdjah. He was charged with treason. He 
knew, that he was doomed. The Rdjah himself conducted 
the investigation. “Confess your guilt,” he cried. “I am 
guilty indeed,” replied the intrepid minister, “of one crime, 
of having made a wretch like you, Rdjah of Coorg.” Linga- 
r&ja was mad with rage. Appanna, with several other so 
called accomplices, was earned out into the jungle to a dis- 
tance of some miles. There they were nailed to some large 

trees, the Rdjah feasting his eyes on the torments of his help- 

40 
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less victims, who died with curses on their lips. A large 
number of people, the families, relations and friends of the 
condemned men, were slaughtered on the occasion. Some 
say, that the Devan had entered into a conspiracy against the 
RAjah’s life, and that on a hunting excursion a shot, aimed at 
LingarAja, passed close by him, whereupon he seized the trai- 
tors and exterminated them and their party; but this may only 
be an invention of the RAjah, calculated to throw a veil 
over a crime of a dye too dark even for Coorg. In 1820 the 
miserable tyrant died. He believed that he was destroyed 
through magic arts and demoniac influences employed by 
secret enemies. He had held possession of Coorg for eleven 
long years. The complete ignorance of his subjects, whom 
he managed to isolate entirely from the surrounding countries, 
subject to the East India Company, combined with the terror 
of his arm, kept up by frequent executions, and a system of 
treacherous espionage, fostered by the RAjah among his terri- 
fied slaves, laid the Coorgs prostrate at the feet of their rapa- 
cious and blood-thirsty master. He died forty-five years of 
age amidst the gloom of dread superstitions. His queen, who 
preferred death to the fate which, she thought, awaited her 
from the hatred of the young Rajah, swallowed diamond 
powder, and was buried with LingarAja in a splendid sepulchre 
near the tomb of VlrarAjendra. 

3. I ingaraja’8 character. 

Of LingarAja’s personal character, Lieut. Connor who made 
his acquaintance gives us the following graphic picture: — 

“The late Chief, anxious to prevent his brothers from ac- 
quiring any influence, retained them in a species of exile; 
AppAji SAib, the elder, is represented as having been of a 
violent temper and impatient of control; this turbulent spirit 
hurried him to a premature end, and LingarAja had nearly 
shared the same fate, but seems to have owed his safety to 
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his insignificance. Having passed the early part of his life 
in occupations but little removed from those of the ordinary 
husbandman, his abilities are not above mediocrity, nor does 
he possess docility to compensate for the absence of genius. 
Weak, frivolous, and puerile, he is naturally swayed by those 
around him, but overbearing, irascible and sometimes cruel, 
he is represented as being controlled by no compunctious of 
morality or conscience in quieting those apprehensions to 
which a jealous and distrustful disposition give birth; but a 
suspicion easy to be provoked and difficult to be appeased, 
suggests the belief, that he feels all those terrors which he in- 
spires. Authority in Codagu would seem always to have 
been maintained by the sword, and though circumstances will 
not allow of a proof of what they indicate, they warrant the 
conclusion, that he is at least equal to any of his predecessors 
in the liberal use of it. He is said to be disliked by his sub- 
jects, many of whom have fallen victims to his caprices. Of 
his acquirements hut little can be said; his means of obser- 
vation have been too limited, to admit of an extended know- 
ledge of other countries, indeed both his ideas and informa- 
tion are confined within the narrow limits of his own little 
territory. 

“A courteous dissimulation disguises under a polite deport- 
ment, a temper naturally imperious and relentless, and a sus- 
picious and vindictive disposition is concealed by a mild and 
specious address; to Europeans he is remarkable for a pre- 
possessing affability and condescension; feeling only the ser- 
vility of others, and in a situation where none can resist, few 
dissuade, our wonder should be more excited by the suavity 
of manners for which he is remarkable, than the severity of 
disposition that characterises him. 

“The nature of his education has. given him a propensity 
to active exercises, much of his time is occupied in field sports; 
they are on an extensive scale and embrace a wide circle of 
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slaughter, game without distinction or number being killed 
on these occasions. He iB a good marksman, uses his spear 
with dexterity, is an excellent mahout and skilful rider; it is 
difficult to say, whether he takes an active personal share in 
the administration of his affairs — I am led to think not — nor 
is it easy to state what are his usual occupations or the ordi- 
nary distribution of his time, when not exposed to public view; 
much of it, however, is devoted to frivolous and childish pur- 
suits. 

“Lingar&ja is now in his forty-fourth year, about the 
middle size and actively formed, but in no way remarkable 
for any particular symmetry of features; he is rather dark 
complexioned and the general expression of his countenance 
is not disagreeable, though not indicating the habit of peremp- 
tory authority and acknowledged command; he is plain in his 
dress, being usually habited in a loose gown, reaching to his 
ancles; to this is added a black silk cape, and a cap of similar 
materials substitutes the place of a turban; on great occasions, 
however, this simplicity of dress gives way to the splendour 
of an English general’s uniform; a string of pearls to which 
some jewels are affixed suspended round his neck forms the 
only ornament of his person, a Codagu sword is always placed 
on the table before him (it appears one of the ensigns of his 
authority) or carried with him, when he moves. 

“The forms of his court exhibit but little pagentry, pre- 
senting nothing of that cumbrous and barbaric pomp in which 
Native Princes of whatsoever rank so much delight; indeed 
it is remarkable that he seems always surrounded by menials 
rather than men of rank. There is, however, an appearance 
of permanent regularity and economy, the reverse of that 
gorgeous improvidence for which they are remarkable. 
About 90 elephants and half as many horses together with 
some troops of danoing girls — without which Hindu greatness 
would be incomplete — serve to maintain the rusticsplendour 
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of his court; the few troops that garrison his town are also 
his guards." 

Dr. Moegling pithily characterises Lingar&ja thus: “He 
was the incarnation of the worst elements of the Coorg spirit. 
Greediness after gold, no matter how obtained, a bottomless 
depth of cunning, the most brazen hypocrisy, cowardice as 
abject as cruel and a strong dose of sensuality were united 
in his character.” 

In a Shdsana-stone deposited in the Mercara Onkdreshvara 
ddvastdna, which was built by him, he is however, by 
his native admirer praised as: — “The illustrious Lingardja 
Wadeer, son of Lingardja and grandson of Appdjirdja, of the 
Lunar race, pure as the milky sea, worshipped with the fra- 
grance of the Pdrijata flower, of the family of Bhdradwdja, 
follower of the Ashwalayana Siitra of Rig Vdda, a zealous 
and learned worshipper of Shiva, sitting on the illustrious 
throne of Coorg in the centre of the milky city, adorned with 
precious jewels, of unequalled beauty and bravery, smiling 
like the sun in unparalleled glory, famous to the end of the 
world, generous and brave. — ” 


c. VIRARAJA. 

1820—1834. 

1. Vbrardja’8 tyranny. 

With the death of Lingardja affairs in Coorg did not im- 
prove. The unfortunate people had only changed masters. 
As soon as the young Vfrardja, who was about 20 years old, 
had taken possession of his father’s throne and treasure, he 
destroyed the people, who had displeased or thwarted him 
during the life of his father. Many members of the family 
of the Coorg Rdjahs seem to have fallen at that time. One, 
Channa Vfra, escaped with his family across the Mysore 
frontier. But to no purpose; his relative knew how to turn 
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to account his connection with the British Government. 
Letters and messages were despatched to Mr. Cole, the Resi- 
dent in Mysore, requesting him to order the seizure of a re- 
fractory farmer, who had made his escape from Coorg after 
having committed a crime, and the delivery of the criminal 
to the servants of the R&jah. Mr. Cole had the man appre- 
hended near Periapatna, and sent him back to Coorg with a 
letter to the R£jah, requesting information as to the guilt of 
and the punishment awarded to the refugee. No answer was 
given to the Resident. Channa Vira was carried to K&nta- 
imirn&d, where he was massacred with his whole family, 
twenty-two souls on one day. In 1826 Mr. Casamajor, the 
successor of Mr. Cole, despatched a Captain Monk to Mercara 
and charged him, among other things, to enquire after the ' 
fate of Channa Vira. Captain Monk was told by Vlrar&ja, 
that there had been much sickness in the country during the 
last season, and that Channa Vira with his whole family had 
been swept away by cholera. After this inaugural blood- 
shed, the new R&jah seems to have shown less cruelty than 
his father or uncle. An intelligent Brahman, who is intimately 
acquainted with Coorg affairs, told me one day, that he esti- 
mated the victims of Dodda-Vlranlja’s reign at about five 
thousand; Lingardja, he thought, had not killed more than 
three thousand, or perhaps three thousand five hundred; and 
the late Rdjah had not destroyed more than fifteen hundred 
lives, if so many. Still, the last man was a greater curse 
upon Coorg, than his predecessors. Less cruel he appears 
to have been. (The above estimate of Coorg murders is no 
doubt greatly exaggerated, but the proportion assigned to the 
three R&jahs agrees perfectly with the general tradition of 
the country.) But, if less cruel, Vlrar^ja, young as he was 
at his accession to the government of Coorg, became a mon- 
ster of sensuality. He kept the youngest of his father’s wives 
for his use and increased his establishment of concubines to 
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about one hundred. A number of other women, of the best 
families, were summoned to Mercara after accouchements, and 
kept in a house near the palace during the period when they 
gave milk to their babes. Part of their milk was daily taken 
for the R&jah, to be used as a medicinal ingredient of his food 
which according to some superstitious notion became thereby 
more wholesome and nourishing. To refuse compliance with 
the demands of the master of Coorg was certain death, not to 
the recusant party only, but probably to the whole family. 
The wretch was free to riot as lie pleased. He actually de- 
manded to have the choice of all unmarried girls in the coun- 
try. When hearing of this outrageous resolution, the Ooorgs 
at once — it is said in one night — married all their grown up 
daughters. The Rajah was furious. Many of the unfortunate 
parents, who thus saved the honor of their children, were 
dreadfully flogged or had their ears cropped, or were thrown 
into prison. Rumours of these doings reached Mr. Casamajor. 
He reported to Government. But no reliable information 
was procurable. Coorg was kept hermetically sealed. Only 
a few passes were open. These were guarded by strong posts. 
Travellers were often detained. Without a passport no one 
could enter the country. On slight pretences persons were 
fined, maltreated, imprisoned. Some, who had gone to Coorg, 
disappeared altogether. Manuel Pereira, a British subject, 
was kept in custody by the Rdjah; so was a Jew of the name 
of Samuel Joseph. Apprehensions were entertained for the 
safety of D^vamm&ji, the daughter and heiress of Dodda- 
Ylrardja. 

Mr. Casamajor went in person to Mercara, about the middle 
of November 1826, to make inquiries on the spot. He was 
too polite, and was completely baffled by the R&jah. The 
representative of the British Government was surrounded by 
guards and spies. No inhabitant of Coorg dared to answer 
his questions. The Rdjah met his interrogations and adrno- 
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nitions with the most barefaced lies. Mr. Casamajor had to 
report: “I have not been able to obtain any satisfactory in- 
formation from the Rdjah respecting his family. Having 
heard, that he had a brother, eight years of age, a son five 
years old, and a daughter a year and an half old, I mentioned 
to him, that I had heard so. He said, it was a mistake; that 
he was quite alone, and the only male of the family.” “‘I 
am the only male, the rest are females. I have said so.’” 
“D^vamm&ji and Mah&d^vamm&ji, Dodda-Vfrardjendra’s 
daughters, were not, he said, in the palace, but in distant 
villages.” Mr. Casamajor did not even succeed in obtaining 
a sight of Manuel Pereira. He returned to Mysore little satis- 
fied; still his account of the R&jah was, on the whole, rather 
favorable. “He appeared anxious to please the British 
Government, was inquisitive, showed a good deal of intelli- 
gence, and there was some hope of improvement, as he was 
a young man.” 

Rumours of frequent executions continued to reach Mysore, 
and Mr. Casamajor received instructions to demand of the 
Rdjah a regular report of every case of capital punishment 
ordered by him. Some correspondence ensued; Virardja 
protested against this demand, but his protest was of no ami: 
the order was repeated. However, the Rdjah never complied 
with it, and matters went asleep again. News came, that 
Vfrardja had raised a regiment of female cavalry, who accom- 
panied the Rdjah on his rides, and who were drilled like 
soldiers. Mr. Casamajor thought, that the Rdjah must be mad. 
He was confirmed in his opinion by the report that a Coorg, 
of the name of Ndga, having fled the country, had been shot 
in effigy at Mercara. This took place in 1832. 
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£. Channa Basava and D&vammdjt’s flight . 

Muddaya’s murder . 

1832. 

On the 17th September 1832, I. A. Casaraajor, Resident 
in Mysore, reported to the Chief Secretary to the Government 
of Fort St. George, that a Coorg of the name of Channa Basava 
and his wife, D^vamm&ji, sister to the Rdjah of Coorg, had 
taken refuge at the Residency. They had fled their country 
to save their honor and their lives, and implored the protec- 
tion of the British Government. Ddvamm&ji had long been 
kjept from her husband. After an engagement of eight years, 
she had been permitted to join him. Of late the R&jah had 
made incestuous proposals to her through an old woman- 
servant, and had threatened to kill her husband, if she refused 
compliance, on the following Shivar&tri festival. In this 
extremity they had drugged the guard of honor, who watched 
them, and set from Appagalla, their residence, at nightfall. 
During the night they reached Beppundd, passed Amadn&d 
in the morning and were drawing near the Mysore frontier, 
when they were stopped by the Coorg frontier guard. Being 
fired at, their party returned fire. Channa Basava placed his 
wife behind him on his horse, and made his way into Mysore, 
followed by a few of his attendants. The rest fell into the 
hands of the Coorgs and were carried to Mercara. Also the 
child of Channa Basava, a boy of a year and a half, was seized 
and delivered to the R&jah, his uncle. This is the substance 
of the reports of the Resident. That Channa Basava would 
have been murdered, if he had not run for his life, is probable 
enough. He was a scheming fellow and had drawn upon 
himself the Rdjah’s suspicions. But the charge made against 
Vfrar&ja by his sister may have been unfounded, and only 
brought forward in order to strengthen their claim on British 
sympathy and protection. 


41 
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The Rdjah demanded, that the fugitives should be delivered 
to him. Mr. Casamajor demurred and referred the matter to 
Government. The Supreme Government decided under the 
18th January 1833, that the Coorg refugees should not be 
restored to Vfrardja. In the mean time the R&jah formed 
mad schemes for the recovery of his relatives. They all came 
to nothing. Channa Basava and his wife were removed to 
Bangalore. There they were to have been assassinated. But 
every thing failed. The fugitives had dreadful stories to tell. 
Accusations accumulated against the R&jah of Coorg. A 
Parsee from Bombay had been killed at Mercara. Probably 
Manuel Pereira also had been destroyed. A man from the 
north of Coorg deposed: that he saw Virar/tja, on a hunting 
excursion, shooting at N;ir;ivana N iiyaka, Hoblidara, fi»-st with 
blunt arrows, then with a sharp arrow which killed him, in 
presence of all his retinue. Besides, numbers of people, men 
and women, Coorgs and slaves, relatives of the Rdjah’s family 
and' others, who were believed to have been privy to the plans 
of Channa Basava, or to have assisted him in his escape, were 
killed, or mutilated, or starved to death, or thrown into prison. 

Among the first victims of the Rajah’s wrath was Muddaya, 
a brother of Channa Basava, Munshi to the Rdjah, and a 
favourite. Vfrardja himself beat him cruelly; afterwards he 
was executed by Kunta Basava, an upstart favourite of Linga- 
rdja, who having been both the tool and the prompter of the 
father, kept his position and influence with the son. He was 
first dog-boy, then soldier, then Jemadar; then he rose to the 
post of Commander; at last he became principal Devan. He 
was a vicious, overbearing, slavish, unprincipled man. By 
killing Muddaya, he got rid of a rival. Muddaya had been 
a clever and respectable man, and was perfectly ignorant of 
Channa Basava’s plans. Every body knew, that the poor 
man had been destroyed without cause. The Rdjah himself, 
hardened as he was, had terrible fits of remorse* Muddaya 
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would not let him sleep. As soon as he sunk into slumber, 
Muddaya would stand over him with a drawn sword, and 
VfrarAja awake, crying: murder! Muddaya! seize him! After 
some days a conjurer showed the RAjali how to obtain rest. 
If he had a picture of the dead man painted on a fresh wall, 
and looked at it every twenty-four minutes during the day, 
his nightly frights would abate. The RAjali took the wise 
man’s advice, had a likeness of Muddaya painted on a new 
wall, and walked up to it every now and then, saying: I slew 
him, because he was a traitor. By degrees his sleep returned. 

3. Complications with the British Government • 

These cruelties of VirarAja accelerated his downfall. On 
the 18th January 1833, Sir Fred. Adam, Governor of Madras, 
addressed a long letter to the RAjah of Coorg, giving him 
a sound lecture on the principles of good Government, 
warning him most earnestly and positively demanding 
compliance, in future, with the order of Government, 
communicated to the RAjah in 1827, to report all capital 
punishments taking place in Coorg. Sir Fred. Adam in- 
formed the RAjah, that Mr. Casamajor was desired to proceed 
to Coorg in order to have a personal conference with the 
RAjah, and that Government demanded free passage for any 
person, who might desire to accompany Mr. Casamajor on 
his return out of Coorg. The interview between the RAjah 
and Mr. Casamajor took place before the end of January 
1833, at Mercara. Seven years, Mr. Casamajor observed, 
had produced a marked change in the RAjah. The Resident 
wondered; for he had not, could not have, an idea of the ex- 
treme profligacy of the man, nor of the strength of his mur- 
derous propensities, that had steeped him deep in blood during 
the interval between 1826 and 1833. The RAjah looked un- 
easy, seemed to be subject to sudden alarms an j very un- 
steady of purpose. The presence of an English gentleman 

41 * 
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and a representative of the great Sirkdr, to which he owed 
allegiance, must have been very distressing to the abandoned, 
guilty man, whom folly, passion and a maddened conscience 
were now hurrying onward to ruin. 

While Mr. Casamajor was at Mercara, Vfrardja was deep 
in intrigues. He had lately entertained the bedmaker of the 
Rajah of Mysore, who had come on a secret mission of treason 
against the Company. He had endeavoured to engage the 
services of a merchant of Mysore, Nun L&l Barti, for the 
muider of Channa Basava, and for opening a communication 
with Ran jit Bing, whom he was led to believe to be a secret 
enemy of the English. He succeeded in finding out a Sikh 
man, a native of Lahore, called Lahore Sing, and persuaded 
him to go on an embassy to the Sikh-ruler, undeterred by 
the shrewd remark of the stranger, that Lahore being so far 
from Mercara, it would be difficult for Ranjit Sing to avail 
himself of the friendly offices of the Mahdrhjali of Coorg. He 
had secretly encouraged a rebellious Polygar of Nagar, of the 
name of Sdryappa, who had given considerable trouble to 
the English authorities. And now he had to confront Mr. 
Casamajor. He could not but look embarrassed, alarmed, un- 
steady. The Resident solemnly warned the Rdjah to abstain 
in future from his cruelties, and advised him to relax the 
rigour with which he had shut up his people from communi- 
cation with their neighbours under the rule ol die Company. 
Vfraraja contended, that he could not do away with, nor 
even relax, ancient observances without losing his authority. 
When Mr. Casamajor hinted, that he knew more, than he 
chose to say, of the Rajah’s disaffection, and that further dis- 
obedience might be punished with deposition, the Rhjah used 
the language of calumniated innocence, and made the strong- 
est professions of obedience to the Company. Formerly, 
when very young, he might have been too severe, he ad- 
mitted; but now he was more considerate. As for a change 
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of system, however, he was most reluctant, and when Mr. 
Casamajor pressed the point, he turned round and asserted, 
that he would do as he pleased, Coorg was an independent 
country, etc. Mr.- Casamajor replied, that Coorg had been 
subject to Tippu, and was now subject to the Company, as 
was proved by the annual tribute of an elephant, in lieu of 
the former payment of Rs. 24,000. When the Resident re- 
quested the Rdjah, to treat Ddvammdji and the other members 
of his family kindly, he answered, that he required no such 
admonitions; but as for Ddvammdji and her family, they were 
all dead, long since. This was the most barefaced lie. Dd- 
vamrnaji indeed, and her sister Mah&ddvamm4ji had been 
murdered, probably before the end of 1832, a month or two 
before Mr. Casamajor’s visit, but her three children were still 
alive, and were murdered at Nalkandd, when the British 
troops crossed the frontiers of Coorg. 

4. A ssassi/nntion of the Rajah’s family. 

The end of the two daughters of Dodda-Vfrar&jender was 
most miserable and surpasses in horror all the other abomi- 
nations of this monster tyrant. Shortly after the flight- of 
Channa Basava and his wife, Ddvammdji, her sister Mahd- 
ddvammdji and their children, were taken by the R&jah’s 
orders and by his sepoys to the Appagalla Panya, one of the 
private farms belonging to the Rdjah, about four miles distant 
from Mercara. After some days, the Devan Basava and an 
eunuch, named Mandaya, a Jemadar of the palace, came there 
one morning early, conveyed Ddvammdji and her sister Mahd- 
ddvammdji, to the fort at Mercara, and confined them in the 
store-room m rear of the palace, placing a strong guard ovei 
them. The same morning, before noon, the Devan with the 
same eunuch came to the store-room, and in presence of some 
of the guard, compelled the prisoners to put their hands intc 
boiling ghee. They left them shut up till about 2 o’clock p. m. ; 
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when the Devan and the eunuch came again, and ordered 
one .of the Jemadars oil guard to bring two ropes. When 
brought, the Devan himself adjusted them round Ddvammdji’s 
neck, who made great resistance and implored to be taken 
before the R&jah, whilst the Jemadar and some of the guards 
held her hands, and pulled at the rope, which was thrown 
over a beam in the roof. In this manner both sisters then 
and there were put to death. As soon as life was extinct, 
they were taken down, wrapped up in matting and placed just 
outside the store-room beneath a small plantation of sugarcane. 
In the meantime orders had been sent by the Devan to the 
guard of Vdlekdrs, Pariahs, at the Kumblagiri barrier, about 
a mile from the fort, to dig a hole for two bodies in a secluded 
part of the jungle, and for some of the said guard, to be in 
attendance in the evening at the Sallyport, (a secret passage, 
leading under the ramparts) by 7 p. m. Several of them at- 
tended and, with the help of some of the men from the store- 
room-guard, conveyed the two bodies to the hole already 
prepared; the Devan accompanying the party and witnessing 
the interment. 

Perhaps D^vammdji had revealed the place, where she 
had deposited her wealth, on a promise that her life would be 
spared, and therefore, in her anguish, desired to be brought 
before the Rdjah. Certain it is, that the R&jah learned from 
her the exact spot, wheje her jewels had been immured; for 
he despatched a Munshi of his, a Yedavandd man, of the name 
of Kdlingaya, in company with the Devan Basava to Ddvam- 
mdji's house, some time after her removal from it, and instruct- 
ed the Devan to break the wall of the room adjoining Ddvam- 
mdji’s bedroom, a little above the floor, where he would find 
the treasure. tf On our digging,” Kdlingaya says, “a brass 
vessel of a size holding one and an half seer of water, with 
the mouth properly closed, was discovered. It could have 
been lifted with one hand. We did not open the mouth of 
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the vessel, but brought it to Mercara, and the Devan Basava 
delivered it to the Bdjah. It was not opened in my presence. 
I am not aware, what description of coins or jewelry or pre- 
cious stones it contained. The vessel was not full, as on 
taking it up in the hands the contents were shaking about.” 
Ddvammdji probably had given her treasure to the Bdjah as 
a ransom for her life; but by this very surrender of her wealth 
she sealed her doom. Ddvammdji is described as a person of 
a commanding figure, fair complexion and round face. Her 
sister Mahdddvammdji was short and slender, but also fair. 
Thus ended two daughters of Dodda-V frardjendra and of his 
beloved Bdni. 

The grand-children of Dodda-Vfrardja and the remaining 
members of Appdji’s and Lingardja’s families, the nearest 
relatives of the Bdjah, were carried to Nalkandd palace, 
when he himself retired to that secluded spot, in March 1834. 
Their removal to Nalkandd boded no good. They were 
kept in a couple of garden houses, under strict watch. General 
Fraser states: — 

“One day subsequent to our troops entering the country, 
orders were given in the morning by the Devan, to dig a pit 
for a dozen persons, and in the dusk of the evening five women 
were put into one house and seven children into another, and 
the Kaplas (a jungle-tribe residing in the Nalkandd fores.t) and 
some of the Yedavandd men (Kunta Basava’s especial follo- 
wers), who had assisted in the murder of Ddvammdji and 
Mahdddvammdji, were sent into both houses with ropes, and 
then and there strangled eveiy one of them, and afterwards 
tied them up in mats, the Devan Basavappa standing outside 
and accompanying the party, when the bodies were interred. 
The Bdjah, also on this occasion, was close by the scene of 
murder, though not present On the following morning, when 
walking with the Devan in front of the Nalkandd palace, on 
observing the Kaplas, he said to the Devan, that as they, the 
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Kaplas, had executed the murders, they had better be put to 
death also. But the Devan interceded for them. They are 
old servants, he said, who have come from a foreign country 
(the Malayalam). He suggested, that they might be sent out 
of the country, and a present given to them, which was done 
accordingly. But instead of quitting the country, they pro- 
ceeded with their families some miles distance into the jungle, 
where they remained about a month; and when all was quiet, 
they returned to Nalkandd.” 

This account shows that, sometimes at least, the Devan 
was more humane than his master. 

5. The war and the Rdjah’s surrender. 

The personal conference of Mr. Casamajor with the Rdjah 
in the beginning of 1833 having proved fruitless, the Resi- 
dent returned to Mysore. The accounts from Coorg conti- 
nued as bad as ever. The Rajah harboured rebels, intrigued 
with Mysore and scarcely cared for appearances. Mr. Casamajor 
recommended the quartering of a native Regiment in the 
neighbourhood of Mercara, to keep the Rdjah in check and 
to protect his subjects, but the Government were still loath 
to go to extremities. Since the Rajah had taken a personal 
dislike to Mr. Casamajor, Mr. Graeme, the Resident at Nag- 
pore, then residing for the benefit of his health at Bangalore, 
was requested to proceed to Coorg and charged to make a last 
attempt at an amicable settlement. However, the Rdjah was un- 
willing again to meet an English representative, seized and kept 
in durance two native envoys of Mr. Graeme viz. Daraset, a 
Parsee merchant of Tellicherry and Kulputty Kamikdra Ma- 
noon, a Sheristaaar of the Collector of Malabar, who had gone 
to Coorg furnished with passports from Mr. Graeme. The form- 
er the Rdjah allowed to return to Tellicherry, but the latter he 
refused to set at liberty until the Rdjah’s relatives were given 
up to him by the Government. Having an extraordinary 
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idea of his power and the strength of his country, he re- 
solved on war. He addressed the most insolent letters to 
Sir Fr. Adam, Governor of Madras, and to Lord W. Bentinck, 
the Governor General. Now the patience of the most peace- 
loving Governor General was at an end, and a British force 
was organised to march into Coorg and depose the Elijah. 
As it drew near his frontiers the E&jah published the follow- 
ing outrageous proclamation: 

Proclamation of Virardja. 

Proclamation published for the information and guidance of the Hindoos 
Mussulmans, Poligars, public servants, Ryots, Chetty Merchants, and people 
of other castes in Hindoostan. 

1. It is well known that the Kaffers, Nasara (Christians), low Pheringhies ; 
with tho view of converting people of other religions to their dirty faith, have, 
ill intentionally, polluted the Devastdnams, Muszeede, and other temples at 
Bangalore, Cuddapah, Mussulibunder, Nagpoor, Ramoepct and several other 
countries, sent out their Padres and ruined them. This circumstance being 
certainly too well impressed on the mind of every one, what more need be 
said? 

2. Those who have from time to time strenuously attempted to convert, 
by force, people of other religions to their faith, have by the commands of 
God, perished — but set this aside, an instance in proof of this may be given. 
Tippoo Sultan attempted to force all the other religions, to embrace his 
religion; and with this view ruined a great number of people, destroyed the 
Hindoo temples and committed various sorts of oppressions; which acts not 
being acceptable to God, he was destroyed. This fact is well known to a! 
of you. Now, the Kaffers, Nasara, low Pheringhies have in like manner 
commenced to destroy the religion observed by people of different castes, and 
to introduce their own religion. When evil comes, people lose their senses. 
When death comes, medicine avails naught; thus then their end is fast appro- 
aching. There is no doubt of it. The Hindoos and Mussulmans having 
respectively consulted their Shysters have found, that, if for the protection of 
their religions, these Kaffer, Nasara, Pheringhies be now fought with, God 
will help us, and make us successful. There is no doubt of this, so lot all be 
fully convinced of it. 

3. These Kaffers, Nasara, low Pheringhies have now wiokedly deter- 
mined to wage war with tho Halery Samstb&nam, and have accordingly 
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oolleoted some black people of Hindoostan, whom they are going to send in 
front, that they may all be cat down, and the raoe thus annihilated in some 
degree, thinking that by these means they will be able easily to convert the 
rest to their faith. It is, therefore, to protect people of all castes against 
such invasion, the Halery Samsthdnam have determined to meet with arms 
those Kaffers, Pheringhies, Nasaras. Accordingly, if all of you will join the 
army of the Halery Samsthanam, you will not only be defended, but you will 
also render the devastation of those Kaffers, Pheringhies, quite easy; after 
this is done, you will be protected and enabled to live happy and contented, 
following the religion of your respective castes unmolested. Do not think, 
that another such opportunity will offer itself again. 

4. To avert the evil which threatens you now, we have taken all this 
trouble and published this proclamation. Should any of you pay no attention 
to it, but keep yourself neutral, you will at last find yourselves under the 
yoke of the Pheringhies, lose your caste, and experience the greatest misery 
to the end of your lives, and after death you will not be admitted betore God, 
for having thus sinned against him. Do not doubt this. Therefore, if ye, 
people ot all countries, join the Halery Samsthan and help it, you will meet 
with every kind of protection from it, and be able to live happy. Accordingly 
it is expected, that all of you will come forward and help the Halery 
Samsth&nam. 

6. P. S. It is further hereby commanded. Those Nasaras, Kaffers, 
Pheringhies will, in order to get possession of the Halery Samsthan, spare no 
pains to gain you over. They will even give ten, where one would be 
enough. Let not this allure you and make you swerve from your real 
intention or lead you to ' ntangle yourselves; for, after they attain their object, 
they will oppress you, and violate your religion. Be sure of this. 

(True Copy and Translation.) 

(Signed:) F. CLEMENTSON, 

PL Collector . 

(Abstract translation of the proclamation published by the Coorg Rdjau, 
received from the Officer commanding in Wynaad with his letter of the 
31st March 1834.) 
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The Governor General through his Political Agent Col. 
Fraser issued the following proclamation: — 

The oonduct of the RAjah of Coorg has, for a long time past, been of 
suoh a nature as to render him unworthy of the friendship and protection of 
the British Government. 

Unmindful of his duty as a ruler, and regardless of his obligations as a 
dependent ally of the East India Company, he has been guilty of the greatest 
oppression and cruelty towards the people subject to his government, and he 
has evinced the most wanton disrespect of the authority of, and the most 
hostile disposition towards the former, from whom he and his ancestors have 
invariably received every degree of kindness and protection. 

It would be needless to enumerate the several instances of his misconduct, 
but it is sufficient to state that, in consequence of an asylum having beon 
afforded in the British Territories to his own sister DevammAji ana her 
husband, Channa Basavappa, who to preserve their lives had fled from his 
oppression, the RAjah has presumed, to address letters replete with the most 
insulting expressions to the Governor of Fort St. George and the Governor 
Genoral of India, that he has assumed an attitude of hostility and defiance 
towards the British Government, that he has received and encouraged the 
proclaimed enemies of that Government, and that lie has unjustifiably placed 
under restraint an old and faithful servant of the Company, named Kulputty 
KarnikAra Manoon, who had been formally deputed by the British represent- 
ative for the purpose of opening a friendly negotiation, thus committing a 
gross outrage, not only upon the authority by whom the above named 
individual was deputed, but upon the established rules of all civilized nations, 
by whom the persons of accreditod agents are invariably held sacred. 

The ancient alliance and tho firm friendship, which had so happily sub- 
sisted between the predecessors of the present RAjah and the Honorable. 
Company, have oaused hi* errors to be treated uniformly with indulgence. 
The most earnest remonstrances have been in vain tried, to bring him to a 
sense of his obligations, and it is not until further forbearance would be 
culpable, that His Excellency the Bight Honorable the Governor General, 
at the suggestion and with the concurrence of the Bight Honorable the 
Governor in Council of Fort St. George, has resolved on employing the only 
means left of vindicating the dignity of the sovereign state and of seouring 
to the inhabitants of Coorg the blessings of a just and equitable Government. 

It is accordingly hereby notified, that a British army is about to invade 
the Coorg territory, that VirarAjendra Vodeyar is no longer to be considered 
as RAjah of Coorg, that the persons and property of all those who conduct 
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themselves peaceably or in' aid of the operations of the British troops, shall be 
respected, and that such a system of Government shall be established, as 
may seem best calculated to secure the happiness of the people. 

It is also hereby made known to all British subjeots, who may have 
entered the service of Virar&jendra Vodeyar, that they are required to plaoe 
themselves under the protection of the British authorities, by whom they will 
be kindly received, and their rights and privileges respected, and that such 
of them, as may in any way render assistance to the enemy, will be con- 
sidered as traitors and punished accordingly. 

This proclamation will be carefully made known in Chittledroog, Raidroog, 
Mysore, Bellary, Malabar, Canara, in order that the relatives of such persons 
as have taken service in Coorg from those places or adjoining districts, may 
adopt the earliest means of communicating its purport to the parties in whoBe 
safety they are interested. 

(Signed:) J. S. FRASER, Leut. Col and 
Issued at Bangalore this Political Agent qf H. E, the Right 

15th day of March 1834. Eon, the Governor General 


Upon this Virardja published the following: 

Counter Proclamation. 

The explanation of a proclamation, issued for the knowledge of the bad 
English people, who are mean slaves and servants of the auspicious feet of 
the Halery Samsthdn Mah&raja. 

!n answer to a proclamation of the bad Englishman, son of a whore, who 
in a state of forgetting Mahdd^va (God) and through pride had written on a 
•paper whatever occurred to his mind, for the purpose of giving information 
to the inhabitants of Halery Samsthdn, and fastened the same near the boundary, 
I, the slave of my Master’s Majesty, let you know as follows, that the pro- 
clamation (containing the evil subjects) whioh was fastened in the boundary 
by the wicked Englishman, the son of a slave, is not at all possible even to be 
seen with our eyes or hear with our ears, and in the very time of tying the 
said proclamations, which are replete with indecent subjects, the hearts of all 
of us, who are the servants of the king’s feet, were inflamed as the fire through 
wind. The wioked Christian European, the son of a slave, who resolved to 
prepare this, should be beheaded, and his head thrown out, the hands,, mouth 
and head of the person, who wrote this, should be out off, and the generation 
of the low caste, blasphemer and bad European should be burnt down. These 
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hopes are to be soon effected. All the above subjects are certain. All the 
wicked Europeans, the sons of whores, have evil intentions. Very well, very 
well, we will fill up all your bellies according to your wishes. Be this known 
to you, written on Sunday, 6th decreasing Moon of the month of Phalguna, 
of the year Vijaya, corresponding with 30th March 1834. 

The invading force numbered six thousand men and was 
placed under Brigadier Lindsay in whom was vested the 
supreme command of the expedition, whilst Col. Fraser was 
to accompany him in the capacity of Political Agent of the 
Governor General for Coorg affairs. 

The force was divided into four columns which operated 
in the following manner: — 

The Eastern Column under Col. Lindsay and composed 
of one Company of Foot Artillery from Bangalore — three 
12 Pr. Howitzers, two 5^- inch heavy Howitzers, two do. 
mortars, one 6 Pr. gun — 400 Rank and File and Head-Quarters 
of H. M. 39th Regiment of Foot, 4th, 35th, 36th, 48th Regi- 
ment, and the Rifle Company of the 5tli Regiment Native 
Infantry and 300 Sappers and Miners with Head-Quarters, 
marched on the 2nd April from Bettadapur upon Sulacottu 
and reached the Kdvdri opposite Hebbale, where on the Coorg 
side a barrier was thrown up, consisting of a rude wall of mud 
and stone with a range of loopholes near its upper part and 
defended by a few men armed in various ways. Before the 
force was ordered to advance, Col. Fraser with a white 
handkerchief in his hand attempted to cross the K&v&i as a 
messenger of peace, when a Ginjal was fired from the oppo- 
site side, followed by two more in quick succession. It was 
then necessary to reply in kind, and two Howitzers fired a 
few rounds of grape and ball, under cover of which the ad- 
vanced guard crossed with Cols. Lindsay and Fraser; but 
before they reached the opposite bank, the enemy was seen 
retiring towards Rdmaswdmy Kanave. Commanded by a 
Coorg K&ryagdr, it numbered but 100 Mussulmans, of whom 
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about 60 were armed with matchlocks and tbe remaindei 
with swords, a very few Coorgs provided with firearms and 
having also the management of the Ginjals, and about 50 
ryots armed with bows and arrows. The strong position at 
the fortified Pagoda near RAmaswdmy Kanave offered but a 
feeble resistance and was carried in about a quarter of an 
hour and likewise a rough breastwork and barrier near Ha- 
ringi, at the sacrifice of a few men wounded and on the side 
of the enemy, who mustered 350 men, chiefly Coorgs, half a 
dozen killed. On the 4th April the force advanced only five 
miles on account of the difficulty of the road which had been 
obstructed by large trees felled across it. But a flag of truce 
having been sent into camp from the Rajah, accompanied by 
one of his four Dev&ns, named Laksmindrdyana, another 
person, Mahomed Taker Khan, who called himself the Rdjah’s 
friend and four of their attendants, there was no further resist- 
ance to the advancing force except by the obstacles of the 
road. Of the two preliminary conditions for an armistice, 
one had been complied with. Kulputty Karniksira Manoon 
had been delivered by the Rdjah to the British camp, but the 
Rdjah had not yet placed himself at the unconditional dis- 
posal of the British Government. On the 5th April another 
Devdn, Apparanda Bopu, with a party of 400 Coorgs, went 
to meet Col. Fraser, surrendered to him and offered to con- 
duct the Company’s troops to the capital. At 4 p. m. on the 
6th April they entered the Fort of Mercara; the Rdjah’s flag, 
which was flying in one of the bastions, was lowered and the 
British colours hoisted in its stead under a salute of twenty- 
one guns. A company of the M. 39th Regiment remained 
within the Fort, the remainder of the troops encamped on the 
heights around. 
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On the 11th Col. Fraser published the following Procla- 
mation: — 

Whereas the rule and dominion of Rdjah Vfrardjender Vodeya over the 
country of Coorg have now definitively and for ever ceased, it is hereby pro- 
claimed and directed, that the whole civil ' administration of the country 
shall be conducted as heretofore by the Gaudas, Shanabhogas, Hoblid&rs, 
Parpadig&rs, Subadars, Devdns and Karnik, as at present employed in their 
respective stations, with the privilege of immediate and direct appeal from 
every native of Coorg of whatever rank or degree to Lieut. Col. Fraser, the 
Political Agent of His Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor General, 
until the permanent establishment of a form of Government which will bo 
determined under the authority of the Governor General and upon the model 
best calculated to secure the future wellbeing and happiness of the people 
of the country. 

It is hereby further distinctly explained, that the administration of justice 
will be exercised by the authorities above enumerated only to that extent 
and degree with which they have been hitherto individually charged to the 
entire exclusion of that superior power and jurisdiction which have been 
heretofore exercised by the Rajah Virar&jcnder Vodeya alone. No punishment 
therefore extending to life or limb or more severe than simple imprisonment 
will on any account whatever take place without a reference to Col. Fraser 
and the sanction of the British Government. 

(Signed:) J. S. FRASER, 

Mercara, 11th April 1834. Lieut L!ol. and Political Agent. 

Vlrar^ja, at the commencement of the war, had removed 
to his palace at Nalkan&d, a place almost inaccessible to an 
army. He had taken with him his women, his band, his 
treasures and what remained of the Coorg R&jah’s families, 
that he might destroy them all, if necessary, in order to rendei 
it impossible for the English Government to transfer tlu 
principality, or the property of the murdered Ddvamm&ji to 
any other heir of Dodda-Vfrardjendra, and thus secure his 
wealth and his country to himself. 

The leaders of the Coorgs who in their ignorance had 
boasted before the Rfijah, that they would sally forth and 
exterminate the English, were true enough to their words and 
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took up their posts at the different passes, where . they might 
have defended themselves most effectually and caused great 
loss to the Company’s troops, had the Rdjah like his great 
uncle, Dodda-Vfrardjendra, headed his Coorgs and vigorously 
directed the defence. But his spirit showed no spark of 
heroic courage. Incited partly by hope, that a reconciliation 
was yet possible, partly by fear, that he might lose all, if 
matters went to extremities, he sent orders, prohibiting his 
Coorgs from encountering the troops of the Company, hence 
the easy advance of the latter. 

A subdivision of the Eastern Column under Col. Stewart 
advanced on the 2nd April from Periapatna towards the 
Kdvdri, opposite Rangasamudram, where the enemy was 
stationed in considerable force, but being plied with a few 
cannon shot, he left his entrenched position and retired across 
country, leaving six men dead. Col. Stewart crossed the 
Kdvdri at Kondanghery and proceeded to Vfrdjpet, where he 
was to co-operate with the Western Column and open up com- 
munication with Mysore by way of Sidd&pur. 

The Northern Column under the command of Col. G. Waugh, 
was composed of one brigade 6Pr. guns from Bellary, 300 
Rank and File and Head-Quarters H. M. 55th Regt., 9th Regt. 
N. I., 3 1st Regt. Light Infantry, Rifle Company of 24th Regt. 
N. I., and 200 Sappers and Miners. 

It marched on the 1st April from Hosacotta to Sbanivdr- 
sante. On passing the Coorg boundary river, Hdmdvati, 
the enemy’s advanced posts had retreated and no molestation 
was offered until the force reached Codlipet, where an armed 
body of 200 men occupied an entrenched high ground, but on 
their flanks being turned, they speedily fell back and the 
advanced guard of the English encountered only one more 
slight opposition at Mudravalli, which was as speedily over- 
come. A far different resistance the troops met on the follow- 
ing day, when they were to join the Eastern Column at 
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Jdaringi. They had scarcely proceeded a few hundred yards 
beyond their encamping ground, when they found the road 
blockaded with felled trees, which rendered their progress 
exceedingly difficult and slow. As the column approached 
a village situated in a wood near the base of the pass in which 
the enemy’s principal position was situated, a feeble fire was 
opened, but readily silenced. The stockade, known as the 
Buck-stockade, was exceedingly strong; outside protected by 
thick bamboos and trees and surrounded with a deep ditch 
and inside built of mud walls, faced with stones, and pierced 
with innumerable loopholes which commanded the appro- 
aches in every direction. The intrepid Coorgs who held it, 
were commanded by the present (1870) Head Sheristadar 
Madanta Appachu, a fine old Coorg, of tall stature and martial 
beariug, but ever since the British accession a most loyal and 
devoted servant of Government. 

Determined to carry it by assault, as the stockade barred 
their advance, the troops under Major Bird of the 31st Light 
Infantry as Field-Officer of the day attempted every means 
of attack for four hours and a half, during which they were 
exposed to a most severe and raking fire; but in vain. A 
misdirected flank-movement of H. M. 55th Regt. under 
Col. Mill proved equally unsuccessful. Col. Mill was shot 
dead on the spot, likewise Ensigns Robertson of the 9th N. I. 
and Babington of the 3 1st N. I. Major Bird determined to with- 
draw the column and, with little additional loss, brought it 
under cover, and on account of the heavy list of wounded and 
for the sake of supplies and a more convenient camp he re- 
treated several miles to the rear. In this most unfortunate 
affair about forty-eight were killed, including the three 
officers, and 118 wounded. 

The Western Column marched from Cannanore on the 31st 
March and was under the command of Col. David Fowlis. 
It consisted of the following arms: Half a Company of Golun- 
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danze — four fi Pr. guns — 300 Rank and File aud Head- 
Quarters H. M- 4ffth Regt. — 20th and 32nd Regts. N. I. and 
200 Sappers and Miners- 

It was to reach Mercara after forcing the Heggala-Ghat 
and occupying Virdjpet. The Light Company of H. M.. 
48th Regt. and the Grenadier Company of the 20th Regt. 
N. I. proceeded on the 2nd April in advance beyond the 
Stony River into Coorg; their progress was checked by a party 
of Coorgs posted near the river, and Lieut. Erskine, a most pro- 
mising young officer of the M. 48th, was killed. At six the 
following morning the main body broke ground and had to 
fight its way up the Pass every inch. The Coorgs had forti- 
fied it with three successive stockades, as well as with breast- 
works and felled trees at every hundred yards. The first 
stockade was taken with trifling loss; but from that time till 
four in the afternoon a series of hard conflicts was maintained 
in carrying the successive barriers which the enemy defended 
with bravery, maintaining at the same time a continued skir- 
mishing from the wood. The last stockade was only captured 
by attacking it in reverse as well as in flank. In these achieve- 
ments Capts. Butterworth and Macdonald greatly distingui- 
shed themselves. Also a volunteer, Thomas Bell, son of 
Col. Bell of H. M. 48th Regt. excited the admiration of the 
Commanding Officer for his “conspicuous bravery in every 
attack and skirmish with the enemy.” 

Next day, on the 4th April, as Col. Fowlis marched in 
advance and within a quarter of a mile of his camp, a flag of 
truce appeared, bearing a proposal from the Ptij«h for a sus- 
pension of arms. He replied, that, if the Coorgs did not fire, 
his troops would also abstain from firing; but as his orders 
were to go up the Ghat, go he would. He accordingly effect- 
ed this march without opposition and in the afternoon at two 
he passed through the East-Ukudu (guard-house) at II egg'd a, 
where he halted and was supplied with grain by the Coorgs. 
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His service was now completed with the loss of twelve killed 
and thirty-six wounded. On the 13th April a detachment 
of this column under Major Tweedie marched without oppo- 
sition to NalkanAd and took possession of the Palace. It is 
rumoured, that part of the Rdjah’s hidden treasure there got 
wings after the arrival of the troops; but they did not find the 
Devdn Kunta Basava, who was to be sent a prisoner to Mercara. 

Thirty men of H. M. 48th Regt., two Companies of 
the 48th Regt. N. I., two Companies 20th Regt. N. I. and 
one 12 Pr. Howitzer with a detachment of Artillery men, 
were left at Vir&jpet under the command of Col. Brock of the 
48th Regt. The main body of Col. Fowlis Column marched 
on towards Mercara and remained encamped near the Mud- 
daramudy river 7 miles south of Mercara. Col. Stewart’s 
force which was to co-operate with and had joined the Western 
Column at Vir&jpet, was directed to proceed to open the Sid* 
dapur Pass into Mysore. 

The Western Auxiliary Column under the command o 
Lieut. Colonel George Jackson and with the present Com- 
mander-in-Chief of Madras, then Capt. McCleverty H. M. 48th. 
as Brigade Major, consisted only of 150 Rank and File H. M. 
48th Foot, the 40th Regt. N. I. (400 Rank and File) and 50 
Sappers and Miners, who never joined but were retained at 
Cannanore and had not a single gun. 

This column was intended to occupy the lower Taluqs of 
the Coorg dominions for the purpose of covering the Company’s 
country and giving protection and confidence to such of the 
inhabitants as might be well disposed to the British Govern- 
ment. If possible it was to take up its position at the ruined 
fort of Sulya, at the foot of the Ghat, but was strictly enjoined, 
not to divide itself into small parties. 

Col. Jackson advanced from Kumbla, a small town on the 
sea-coast south of Mangalore, on the morning of the 29th 
March at 3 o’clock 9 miles towards the east on an extremely 
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difficult road, and his advanced guard fell iu with the enemy’s 
advanced piquet about half a mile distant from their stockade, 
where three prisoners were made, who said their piquet was 
under orders from the Rdjah, not to fire unless first fired at. 
As, however, the Coorgs would not quit their post, unless force 
was employed and as they assembled at the gateway of the 
stockade, the Company’s troops made an assault and carried 
it without difficulty or loss. On the 30th they marched to 
Uppanangalla, on the 31st to a Pagoda near Bellur, on the 
1st April they reached the Ishvaramangala Pagoda, where 
Col. Jackson learnt, that a strong stockade obstructed the 
road on a hill in the midst of a thick jungle near Madhur 
and Bollary. A reconnoitering party, consisting of 4 officers, 
40 European and 80 Native Infantry was sent to ascertain 
its locality. This duty was completed on the 3rd April, but 
the party was attacked on the spot, when it had received 
orders to retire and it reached the camp 5 miles distant at 
Ishvaramangala with the loss of 2 officers killed and wounded 
and more than half of the men, the greater proportion killed, 
Col. Jackson, after considering this loss and the reported 
strength of the position, thought it impossible to attempt 
carrying the stockade without further reinforcements and fell 
back towards Kumbla, but on learning that his retreat would 
be cut off by the Coorgs who outmarched him, he turned 
across country to Kasergdde, which place he reached on 
the 6th April with the remainder of his disorganized and 
disheartened force. His retreat was greatly harassed by 
crowds of skirmishers. The coolies and bearers decamped 
as well as they could; and: at every favourable interval the 
enemy fell upon the followers, the sick and wounded, and 
massacred them with the most horrid barbarity. Part of 
the ammunition and public stores, the officers’ tents and 
equipments fell into the hands of the Coorgs, while several 
of the officers’ horses were shot. The casualties of this 
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column amounted to thirty killed and thirty-six wounded. 
Col. Jackson was so overcome by the mortifying failure of 
his expedition, that he himself applied for an enquiry by a 
Court Martial into the cause of his failure. 

In a General Order, dated Ootacamund 9th September 
1834 the Commander-in-Chief concurred in the opinion ex- 
pressed by the Committee of Enquiry respecting the conduct 
of Col. Jackson, viz. “The Court do not see reason to 
ascribe any blame to the Lieut. Colonel, and they would be 
doing him less than justice if they omitted to record their con- 
viction, arising from the concurrent testimony of all the wit- 
nesses who have been examined, that he most zealously and 
most unremittingly exerted himself for the good of the ser- 
vice on which he was engaged, and that on every occasion, 
when his column came in contact with the enemy, he was 
to be found at the point, where danger pressed and where 
his presence was most required.” It is very probable, that 
if the Court had been desired, to express an opinion on the 
wisdom of the authorities who sent a force so inadequate to 
the task imposed, its verdict would have been less favourable! 

The issue of the war had already been decided by the 
success of the Eastern Column in occupying Mercara, the 
capital. Life and honorable treatment being offered him by 
Col. Fraser, if he would surrender, the IMjah availed himself 
of so favourable terms and returned within the stipulated 
time of three days from Nalkan&d to Mercara after a vain at- 
tempt of gaining at least 15 days’ time, to march in proper 
princely style with his women and baggage. He entered 
Mercara Fort at noon of the 10th April, accompanied by his 
unarmed attendants (Pahara Chowkee) and his women, and 
was received with due respect at the outer gate by the officer 
commanding the Fort. Col. Fraser thus reports to the Go- 
vernor General his first interview with the Rijah on the even- 
ing of the 11th April:— 
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“The Rdjah of Coorg having sent me a message yesterday 
morning, that he wished to see me, I called upon him at five 
in the evening and he detained me until past seven. When 
I first went in, I found the whole palace almost entirely dark, 
in consequence of the windows being closed and blinds let 
down all round it, for the purpose of preventing the inner of 
the palace being overlooked or its inmates seen by the officers 
and men of the Company of H.‘ M. 39th Regiment doing duty 
in the Fort. The Rdjah himself came out a moment after- 
wards from behind a veil which separated an inner appartraent 
from the front verandah. He took me by the hand which he 
continued to hold, but seemed for some minutes so frightened 
and agitated, as not to know what to do or say. I addressed 
him in Hindustani and enquired after his health, to which he 
replied in the usual terms. At length one of his attendants 
suggested to him to go to the upper part of the palace. To 
this he silently assented, and while he still held me by the 
hand, we proceeded through one or two passages and ascend- 
ed a flight of steps, where all was so perfectly dark, that I 
was obliged to feel my way along the walls with my disen- 
gaged hand. Arrived in an appartment in the upper part of 
the building, where the windows were entirely closed, and 
where there was no light whatever but from a common lamp 
set upon the ground, he seated me by him on a sopha. 
It is impossible to repeat the desultory remarks which he 
continued to make to me for about two hours and he himself 
repeatedly observed, that be was weary and unwell, that his 
head was confused and he knew not what he was saying. 
The principal object he seemed to have in view was to justify 
his first proceedings in regard to his demand for the surrender 
of Channa Basava, founded, as he said it was, upon previously 
understood agreements, and the letter to him from the Resi- 
dent in Mysore under date the 1st August 1828. He said, 
that he detained Kulputty Karnikdra Manoon only because 
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this person had promised to procure for him the surrender 
of the fugitives and that he thought, he would be a useful 
mediator between him and the British Government. To 
some remark I made upon this subject, the R&jah replied, that 
he was an ignorant man, and knew not, that he was doing 
wrong, or acting in a manner contrary to the usage of other 
countries. He spoke repeatedly and earnestly of the friend- 
ship which he and his ancestors had ever entertained for the 
English, and prayed for my intercession with the Governor 
General, that he might not be removed from his Fort, but 
allowed to remain and judged by the tenor of his future 
conduct. He often repeated, that he was young, that he was 
ignorant and unacquainted with the customs of the world, 
that he had never benefited by the advantages of society and 
that in all his late proceedings he had been misled by evil 
councillors such as Abbas Ali and others, whom he plainly 
designated as villains. I am led to believe, that this account 
of himself is just, that he is a weak and ignorant person, 
spoiled by the possession of early power and that the feelings 
and superstition which nature gave him, instead of being 
perverted to evil purposes as they have been, might have 
taken a different and far better direction, had he been guided 
by judicious advisers and had a more frequent intercourse 
been maintained between him and the officers of the British 
Government 

“In the course of my conversation I acquainted the Bdjah, 
that the future determination of his fate depended not on the 
least on myself, but entirely on the pleasure of the Governor 
General; but in order to prevent his entertaining any hope of 
which the disappointment hereafter might in consequence be 
more painful, I acquainted him, that I had not the least hope, 
that under any circumstances whatever would he be per- 
mitted to remain in the Fort of his country.” 

Fiudiug out that his deposition and removal were deter- 
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mined upon, he felt uneasy at the thought, that Kupta Basava, 
the accomplice of all his atrocities, was likely to be delivered 
or to give himself up to Col. Fraser, who had fixed a prize, 
of one thousand Rupees upon his apprehension, for he looked 
upon him as “the worst and most dangerous character in the 
whole country.” In all his enquiries about the Rdjah’s do- 
ings, Col. Fraser was constantly referred to Dev&n Basava 
for information, as if he was alone possessed of the secret of 
all the acts of murder that may have been committed, and 
as if the R4jah himself had been little else, than a young man 
devoted to his own idle or sensual pursuits, leaving to his 
Dev&n the exclusive charge and direction of any species of 
cruelty and convenient crime. Basava had betaken himself 
to the jungles and went to live with a Kuruba family in an 
inaccessible part of the western mountains, not far from 
Nalkandd; but he was apprehended and a Coorg man escorted 
him in the evening of the 14th April, to the Kagodlen&d 
Kachery at the fort of the Mercara hill. A message was re- 
ceived there at nightfall from the R4jah. Basava was strangled 
by the men in the Kachery and hung up on a tree close by. 
Next morning the Coorg, who had delivered Basava, was sent 
about his business and a report made to Col. Fraser, that 
Basava had committed suicide, and had been found in the 
jungle at a distance of a mile and a half from Mercara. 
Dr. Grant of the 35th Regt. N. I. and the Provost Martial of 
the camp were sent down “to investigate as far as possible 
the circumstances of the Devon’s death and especially to as- 
certain, whether it seemed likely, that he had died by his own 
hand or had been put to death by other persons.” The 
Doctor duly reported, that he had no doubt but that the Devdn 
committed suicide. — His determination must have been very 
firm, for the Doctor found him suspended by two ropes, and 
a third rope, a spare one, it must be supposed, was found at 
the foot of the tree! — The Rdjah’s scheme succeeded well 
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enough. Col. Fraser fully believed in the suicide of Basava; 
all the Coorgs seemed to believe it — but those who knew, after- 
wards confessed the truth — and the R&jali was at liberty to 
shift all blame from himself upon the dead man! Kunta 
Basava was a Badaga of the lowest extraction, who had risen 
from a dog-boy to the Dev&nship under Lingar&ja and having 
ingratiated himself with Vfrardja by pampering to his vicious 
propensities, he retained his post. He hated the Coorgs as 
much as he was hated by them and maltreated them, when- 
ever he had an opportunity. Shortly before the outbreak of 
the war Kunta Basava assaulted the Dev&n Chepudira Ponappa 
in the presence of the R&jah, whom he dissuaded from fight- 
ing against the Company. With his clenched iron fist Basava 
gave him a blow on the temple, which sent him to the ground 
for dead. The accomplice of the Rdjah’s crimes perished with 
ignominy; Chepudira Ponappa became the principal man in 
the country under the British Government and was much 
respected both by his superiors and the people! His grandson 
Ch. Soobiah is now Assistant Superintendent of Coorg. 

The object of the expedition having been attained, and no 
disturbance of the tranquillity of the country being anticipated, 
the Coorg Field-Force was broken up and only a body of 
troops kept in Mercara sufficient for any emergency. The 
prize-money distributed amongst the troops amounted to over 
ten lacs of rupees. Regarding the services of the Field-Force 
the following is the 

“General Order, by His Excellency the Right Honorable 
the Governor General and Commander-in-Chief in India/ 

Head Quarters , 

Ootacamund 17 th May 1834. 

The Governor General and Commander-in-Chief has much pleasure in 
expressing to Brigadier Lindsay C. B. his entire approbation of the manner 
in whioh the military operations under bis general oontrol against the fUjah 
of Coorg have been brought to* a speedy and successful termination. His 
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Lordship had confidently anticipated this result from the Brigadier’s long 
experience and established reputation. 

To Lieut. CoL Stewart, who commanded a detachment from the main 
Column under Brigadier Lindsay the expression of Bis Lordship’s satis- 
faction is also due for having successfully overcome all the obstacles opposed 
by the enemy to his progress and for having effected in obedience to his 
orders a junction with the Column under Col. Fowlis’ command. 

The Column under the command of Col. Waugh met with complete failure, 
thq loss of many brave men is to be deplored and of none more than of the 
gallant Lieut. Col. Mill. The determined valour, displayed by the Officers 
and troops and more especially by His Majesty’s 55th is the best oonsolation 
for this misfortune. (? !j His Lordship has carefully examined the detailed 
reports which he had required of the operations of this Column and is happy 
in generally concurring in the opinion of Brigadier Liudsay, that Col. Waugh 
is not justly chargeable with blame; that all his orders and arrangements 
appear to have been made with sound discretion and a due observance of 
correct military principles, and that the disaster may be ascribed to the 
extreme difficulty of the country and to those accidents, to which the best 
concerted schemes will occasionally be liable. 

It may perhaps be regretted, that the attack was so long persevered in, 
but the good order in which the retreat was made to the ground occupied 
before the attack, proves that the arrangements were ably made, while the 
perseverance with which the main object of the operations of this Column was 
followed up, reflects the greatest credit upon Col. Waugh. 

The good disposition made by Col. Fowlis in command of the South- 
Western Column for the attack of the Heggala Ghat and the gallantry with 
which it was carried, reflect the greatest credit upon that Officer and the 
Officers and men under his command. 

Col. Fowlis’ name will be brought to the particular notice of the Honor- 
able Court. 

To all the Officers and men, composing the several columns, above enume- 
rated, His Lordship expresses his thanks for their zealous and gallant con- 
duct, although the troops have had to engage an enemy much inferior to 
themselves, yet the excessive strength of the mountainous and densly jungle- 
country constituted a resistance which the greatest perseverance and courage 
could alone have surmounted. The army have the satisfaction of knowing 
that a sanguinary tyrant has been subdued and a valuable acquisition been 
made to the Company’s territories. 

To the excellent order and discipline of the troops may in part be as- 
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oribed the general desire expressed by the inhabitants, to become the subjecti 
of the British Government. 

The oonduct of Lieut. Col Jackson in command of the 'North-Western 
Golumn, being under investigation, His Lordship refrains for the present 
from making any remark upon the operations of that part of the Force. 
(Vide page 341.) 

The Governor General cannot omit to mention in this plaoe the eminent 
services of Lieut. Col. J. S. Fraser, to wtySm was entrusted the oonduct of 
our negotiations with the enemy. By tire judicious arrangement whioh that 
Officer adopted, the successes of the troops were ably seconded, while his 
subsequent measures in administering the affairs of the Coorg country have 
been so discreet and conciliatory as to gain for him the confidence of the 
inhabitants and to secure their entire and willing obedience. 

By Command of His Exoellenoy the Right Honorable the Governor 
General. 

(Signed:) W. H. MACNAGHTEN, 

Secretary to the Governor General, 

As a mark of the King’s approval Brigadier Lindsay’s 
services, he nominated that Officer “to be Knight Commander 
of the Boyal Hanoverian Guelphic Order.” 
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IV. PART. 


COORG 



Since 1834. 




A. HISTORICAL EVENTS. 

I. THE RAJAH’S DEPOSITION AND THE ANNEXATION 
OF COORG. 

The representative of the Governor General now entered 
into negotiations with the remaining Devdns and other princi- 
pal men, which must have puzzled them not a little, but 
which they turned to pretty good account, after having com- 
prehended their novel position. They no doubt had expect- 
ed, that the principality would, without ado, be converted 
into a Company’s taluq, and indeed the Headmen of the lower 
Districts, of Amra-Sulya, at once petitioned for the annexa- 
tion of their Districts to Canara. The Coorgs were surprised 
to find themselves treated almost as an independent body. 
The chief men being assembled in the unfinished palace — 
the site of which is how occupied by the Central School — 
Col. Fraser informed them of the deposition of the B&jah and 
called upon them “to express their wishes without appre- 
hension or reserve, in regard to the form of administration, 
which they desired to be established for the future Govern- 
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ment of the country” a The Dev&ns and Karnik, or princi- 
pal accountant, a person of coequal rank with the Devdns 
then went round the assembled multitude, who sat in per- 
fectly quiet and decent order, as is usual in native Durbars, 
and after taking the votes of all present, returned to the place, 
where I sat, and acquainted me, that an unanimous wish 
had been expressed to be transferred to the British Govern- 
ment and to be ruled in future by the same laws and regu- 
lations which prevailed in the Company’s dominions” (Col. 
Fraser’s Despatches to the Governor General.! 

Not being quite sure, whether the Rijah would not, in 
the end, be allowed to remain in Coorg, and, wishing to be 
on the safe side, they added a proposal to permit the Rdjah 
to stay amongst them at Mercara. When they were most po- 
sitively informed, that he must leave the country, they were 
greatly relieved and readily acquiesced in the orders of the 
Sirkar. In other respects the Coorgs were treated, as if they 
were the masters of the country and were greatly pleased 
with the sudden change from abject servitude to a kind of 
consequential independence. The upshot was, that Col. Fraser 
issued a proclamation, which declared that Coorg was annex- 
ed, because it was the wish of the people to be ruled by the 
British Government! 

It ran thus: 

“Whereas it is the unanimous wish of the inhabitants of Coorg to be taken 
under the protection of the British Government, His Excellency the Right 
Honorable the Governor General has been pleased to resolve, that the terri- 
tory, heretofore governed by Virardjendra Vodeya shall ho transferred to 
the Honorable Company. 

“The inhabitants are hereby assured, that they shall not again be subject- 
ed to native rule, that their civil and religions usages will he respected, and 
that the greatest desire will invariably be shown by the British Government, 
to augment their security, comfort and happiness.” 

(Signed:) J. S. FRASER, 

Camp at Mercara, 7th May 1834* Lt. Col and Political Agent . 
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Gradually light began to break in upon the darkness of 
Coorg affairs, as soon as it became known, that the Rdjah 
was to leave the country. Col. Fraser wrote on the 7th 
June to the Governor General: “The R&jah is cunning, false, 
hypocritical and well capable of deceiving those around him, 
who happen not to be aware of the past events of his life. 
But, in my opinion, he has forfeited every claim to indul- 
gence, and l think, that his atrocious character would render 
it discreditable to the British Government, to concede more 
to him, than was granted to him, life and honorable treat- 
ment.” 

The cruelty to his subjects and the massacre of his rela- 
tives were fully established and in reply to an official report 
on the subject the Governor General’s Secretary wrote to 
Col. Fraser: “With regard to that portion of your letter, 
dated 29th May, which treats of the murders perpetrated in 
Coorg between the period of the flight of Channa Basava and 
his wife to Bangalore, up to that of the surrender of the Ex- 
R&jah, I am desired to observe, that these atrocities are of 
such a description as to render it exceedingly doubtful in the 
opinion of the Governor General, whether any indulgence 
beyond that of granting him his life should be extended to 
the author of them. At the time when the Ex-R&jah 
surrendered, no conception was formed, that his cruelties had 
been carried to so enormous an extent as would now appear 
to be the case, nor indeed would it seem possible for the im- 
agination by any effort to ascribe to one individual the per- 
petration of so much wickedness as may now, with too great 
an appearance of reality, be imputed to the Ex-Rdjah.* 

Col. Fraser, on being transferred to the Commissioner- 
ship of Mysore, left Coorg in September 1834, on which oc- 
casioirhe received the following address, the contents of which 
and of his reply reflect great honor on the respective parties, 
and give us a just appreciation of their character: 



$dxlres8 of the Snorgs, 

To 

Lieutenant Colonel J. S. FRASER, 

Commissioner for the affairs of Coorg. 

4 c. ijrc. 4 C ‘ 

Honorable Sir, 

We, the undersigned natives and inhabitants of Coorg, would ever 
reproach ourselves for having omitted to perform a sacred duty, did we not 
adopt this mode of expressing, in the name of ourselves and our community, 
our sincere and deep regret at your approaohing separation from us. We 
are aware that although your honour is going to Mysore to assume charge of 
the Residency to which Ilis Excellency the Right Honorable the Governor 
General (may His Lordship be prosperous!) has been pleased to appoint you, 
yet you still retain the office of Commissioner for this country, and that its 
administration will be conducted under your orders and supervision. We 
should nevertheless, not permit you to separate from us without acknowledg- 
ing the heavy debt of gratitude we owe to your honour. 

You arrived in this country in the capacity of Political Agent to the 
Right Honorable the Governor Genera). After the deposition of the R&jah 
you were entrusted with the administration of this country. We are very 
much indebted to His Excellency for having selected a person of your excellent 
qualities to govern us. Although you never had a previous personal 
intercourse with us, yet all your acts and measures regarding this country 
were such as preserved inviolate our rights, civil usages and religion. Your 
abilities, and knowledge of the customs, rnanuers and feelings of the people 
deserve our unqualified praise. Your name must ever bo revered for the 
philanthropic and benevolent disposition and liberality, which you have 
evinced in all your proceedings. It is with pleasure we declare that you 
have always shown a scrupulous anxiety to maintain and protect us in reli- 
gious usages, and a solicitude to improve our moral and intellectual faculties. 
We have seen your patience, benevolence, conciliating manners in your 
intercourse with ns, your unwearied assiduity to ameliorate this country in 
every respect and make it flourish, and your desire to promote our interests 
and secure our happiness. 

We recollect also with delight the humane disposition you have always 
shown in attending to the representations and grievances of the people; thns 
free access to you and the facility which you have afforded in obtaining 
justice. Your honour always consulted the inhabitants in the adoption of all 
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measures connected with the administration of the country, and there is 
nothing which you have done tbat-bas not been consonant with the wishes of 
the community, a circumstance by which you have acquired the confidence, 
esteem and affeotion of the people of the country. It is impossible that we 
can adequately express our sense of obligation for all your benevolent acts, 
nor could a few words satisfy our minds, which feel more impressed than can 
be uttered by even l he most laboured language. The numerous kindnesses 
and benefits whicb we have received from you are engraven on our hearts, 
and they will ever be most gratefully remembered not only by us, but by 
the whole population of Coorg, your name will be venerated, and handed 
down with honor and respect to the latest posterity. 

In testimony of these our sincere sentiments, and as a lasting memorial 
of the high estimation in which we hold you, we respectfully request your 
acceptance of a gold cup , and a Coorg dress, which we have taken the 
liberty to present to your honour. 

You will ever have our fervent wishes for your happiness and prosperity; 
and we will always offpr our humble supplications to the Almighty that 
He may bless you and your family with health, long life and uninterrupted 
happiness. 

Signed by the whole of the Native Officers and about 630 of the Principal 
Ryots of Coorg. 


STteufcttatti Cotonft $. & Eraser’s 
to the Jutoress of the ISoat^s. 

Devdns, Native Officers, and Inhabitants of Coorg. 

I consider myself greatly honored by this address, and accept with plea- 
sure the gold cup and Coorg arms which you have been pleased to present to 
me. I shall preserve them while I live as a highly flattering memorial of 
your friendship and kindness. 

I think myself fortunate to have been brought by the commands of my 
Government into official connection and personal intercourse with a people 
like the brave Coorgs, for whom I entertain an unfeigned and cordial esteem. 

I attach a peculiar value to these presents, because I regard them as indi- 
cating not merely a feeling of personal good will towards myself, but as 
conveying also a gratifying testimony that the Coorgs are entirely satisfied 
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with the proceedings of the English Government, and an assurance that the 
sentiments of aliegianoe and fidelity which now unite this country to the 
British dominions will never be destroyed or impaired. 

To advert to the points that are more particularly touched upon in this 
address, namely the mode of administration under which the affairs of the 
oountry are conducted, and the share which I have personally had in this ad- 
ministration, I have only to observe respecting the former, that in as far aa 
it has proved satisfactory to the people of the country, they are indebted for 
it exclusively to the supreme British Government of India, under whose 
orders and guidance I have aoted. The invariable object of those orders 
and that guidanoe has been the happiness of the people of Coorg. This prin- 
ciple of administration could scarcely fail of being attended with a prosperous 
issue under the direction of common prudence. But if it should be thought 
that sucoess was still contingent on secondary agency, I can yet assume no 
merit for the performance of the subordinate part that has rested with mo. 
Let the inhabitants of Coorg take that merit to themselves, for it is theirs. 

They have been quiet, respeotful, and obedient; open and frank in the 
declaration of their sentiments, and equally ready to receive the expression of 
mine. We have in fact acted in concurrence. Wc have proceeded hand in 
hand. And what has been the consequence? Why, this plain and obvious 
one; that since the first day on which I took charge of the country, I knew 
that all was right; that but one interest, one wish, one feeling prevailed; and 
that the Coorgs and myself, the governed and the instrument of Government, 
were associated in a common bond of union. Long may this be the establish- 
ed system here; for while it ie so, the well-being of the country, and the 
happiness of its inhabitants are secured. 

Farewell then for the present, my brave and estimable friends ! I shall 
come and visit you sometimes, and shall always be happy to meet you again. 
But wherever I am, and in whatever circumstances I may be placed, be as- 
sured that the prosperity of Coorg will never cease to be an object of my 
sincerest wishes, and most anxious solicitude. 

(Signed:) J. S. FRASER, Lieut. Col. 

and Commissioner for the Affairs qf Coorg. 


46 
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2. THE RAJAH’S EXILE AND DEATH. 

VICTORIA GAURAMMA 

After a short stay in Mercara, the R4jah had to leave 
under an escort of the 35th and 48th N. I. commanded by 
Col. Stewart, who at Bangalore delivered him over to the 
charge of the Commissioner of Mysore on the 12th May 1834. 
The Ex-Rajah rode away through the town of Mercara, order- 
ing the band to strike up “the British Grenadier,” as if he 
had no sense of his fall. A number of his wives accompanied 
him. In their pdlkies and his own he concealed vast sums 
of money in gold so that the bearers could hardly carry their 
loads. At the first halting place beyond the frontier of Coorg, 
at Sirlecote, he buried a great quantity of treasure, for he 
found the concealment no longer safe as he was allowed to 
carry away only ten thousand rupees. A certain Kdryagdra 
from Ndlkandd who accompanied the Rajah afterwards help- 
ed himself to a large amount of this treasure and when the 
secret oozed out, he found it necessary to inform Capt. 
Le Hardy, that he knew of treasure secreted by the Rdjah. 
An elephant was despatched to the eastward under the guid- 
ance. of the honest Coorg, who faithfully delivered to the 
Company all he had left there and received a reward of 
Rs. 1000 for his loyal honesty! Gold coins were handed 
about rather freely at Ndlkandd and are not yet scarce in 
certain houses. 

From Bangalore the Ex-Rdjah proceeded to Vellore and 
finally to Benares, where he drew a monthly pension of Rs. 
6000 out of the Coorg Revenue. The British Government 
confiscated the money, deposited in Government securities by 
his uncle Dodda-Virardja; still the Rdjah was in possession of 
the valuable jewelry of his murdered cousin Ddvammdji 
which together with the money carried away from Coorg, 
enabled him, to play, though under Government surveillance, 
the roll of a rich Indian Priuce and to keep up through paid 
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agents a secret correspondence with Coorg and to revive from 
time to time rumours of his return to the principality* which 
caused no little anxiety to the English Superintendents of 
Coorg. 

When the Ex-Rdjah was convinced of the hopelessness of 
ever regaining his principality, he demanded the payment of 
the capital of Rs. 680,000, the inheritance of his cousin 
D^vammdji, the interest of which he drew up to 1833 through 
Messrs. Binny & Co. in Madras. But in vain. 

At last in 1852 he obtained leave from Lord Dalhousie, 
to visit England with his favourite daughter Gauramma who 
was then ten years old, in order to give her the advantages 
of an European education. Arrived there he expressed a 
wish to have her brought up in the Christian faith. Queen 
Victoria took an interest in the Indian Princess and at her 
baptism on the 30th June 1852 through the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, she stood sponsor and gave her the name 
“Victoria.” By this achievement feeling himself strong in 
the royal favor, the Ex-Ihijah commenced a Chancery suit 
against the East India Company for the recovery of the 
Rs. 680,000, but it dragged on a weary course, meanwhile 
in 1858 the Government of India was placed under the Crown 
and his suit fell to the ground. 

The Coorg Princess Victoria Gauramma was by the Queen 
first placed in charge of the wife of Major Drummond and 
then entrusted to Sir John Login, formerly guardian of Dhulip 
Sing, in whose family she received a most careful and pious 
education. Unhappily married to an English Officer, she 
died on the 1st April 1864 and her husband and child have 
since mysteriously disappeared. Vlrardja had died before and 
w r as buried in Kensal-Green, a London graveyard, — but as a 
heathen. True to his character in Coorg, he remained a 
stranger to the influence of Christian faith and morality in 
England. 
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Thus ended with VfrarAja Vodeya the Royal Rouse of Coorg y 
the line of the Rdjahs of HaUri! 

3 . VIRARAJENDER’S SONS AND RELATIVES. 

CHANNA BASAVA. 

Whilst in exile, six sons are said to have been born to 
VfrarAjender by his several wives, in addition to the baby 
boy, ChitrashAkara, who was six months old, when his father 
left Mercara. At Vellore LingarAja and SdmashAkara were 
born and at Benares: Vlrabhadra, Nanjunda, MuddarAja and 
PatmarAja. Of these seven sons the first and the two last 
named are dead and the remaining four live at Benares on a 
small stipend from Government. A few years ago they sent 
emissaries to Coorg to obtain wives from amongst the leading 
Coorg families, though they themselves are Lingaites. They 
were evidently anxious to reawaken an interest amongst the 
subjects of their father; but their overtures were unsuccessful; 
the Coorgs one and all declined the proferred alliance. 

Channa Basava and D6vammdji after their return from 
Bangalore had their confiscated farm at Appagalla with all 
its former belongings restored to them, and Government not 
only increased the land from 1596f to 2562^ Butties, but 
gave them also a pension of Rs. 250 p. m. Yet they were 
not satisfied. Channa Basava, having received so much 
attention at Bangalore, flattered himself with the hope of 
eventually being seated on the Coorg throne as the only 
remaining male relative of the Ex-RAjah. On his return he 
assumed the title “Arasu” i. e. king, petitioned Government 
to grant him for a residence one of the three palaces at 
Mercara, HalAri and NAlkanAd, as his bouse at Appagalla 
was like a “cow stable”, “unhealthy” and “uiipropitious.” He 
also wanted the Punya or RAjah’s farm at NanjarAjpatua and 
the charge of the RAjahs’ tombs at Mercara, for the mainten- 
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ance of which Government allowed Rs. 2000 per annum. Rut 
the Coorg Headmen exposed his designs so cleverly in an 
official report to Government, that it is quite refreshing to 
read their clear and telling arguments, which evince a most 
loyal disposition to the new Sircar. They plainly state it as 
their private opinion, “that Channa Basava is obnoxious to the 
Coorgs and that if he be aggrandized in any respect, a dis- 
content will be created in the country.” Thus he remained 
in his obscure position as a farmer at Appagalla. He died on 
the 3rd August 1868 at his farm. His widow, D^vamra&ji 
and his only son SdraasWkarappa, are the only surviving 
legitimate relations remaining in the province. Two daughters 
are married to Polygars in Mysore. 

Of the other members of the Elijahs’ family, two relics of 
Tippu Sultan, Devammdji and Nilarrim&ji , cousins of Dodda- 
Vfrajender, had the palace at Ndlkamld assigned for their 
residence without, however, any claim or title to the property. 
Ddvamm&ji died there before 1852 and was buried in the 
garden behind the Palace. Nflamm&ji followed her in 1865 
and was buried by her side according to Mussulman rites. 

There were three more distant female relations residing 
at the palace at Hal&i, of whom R&jamrn&ji, the widow of 
Vfrappa, died on the 26th September 1868 and Lingavva, the 
widow of Nanjundappa, brother of Vfrappa, and both sons of 
App&ji Arasu, younger brother of Dodda-Vfr&jender, on the 
8th May 1869. 

4. ABHRAMBARA, THE IMPOSTOR. 

These two brothers, Vfrappa and Nanjundappa, together 
with fourteen others of their relations were apprehended by 
order of the Ex-RAjah, immediately after his father’s death in 
1820, and confined in a building in the Fort of Mercara, 
called the Kdtemane, where the whole of them died of star- 
vation and misery within three months after their imprison- 
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ment. Rdjammdji was at this period only 7 or 8 years of age 
and long entertained the idea, that her husband, Vfrappa, 
had escaped and was still alive. This rumour circulated for 
the first time, when the British force entered Coorg, and it 
was said, that he accompanied the invading army to claim the 
Musnud. The report gained so much credit, that the Ex- 
Rdjali despatched spies, to ascertain the fact. Rumour stated, 
that Vfrappa had effected his escape from prison by the person 
who had been ordered to put him to death and who, as a proof 
of his having carried the order into execution, showed the 
Rdjah a quantity of blood which he obtained from a wound, 
made in Vfrappa’s arm, that he proceeded to Mysore and 
remained for some time in the village of Avarti, till his wound 
was healed, when he wandered about as a Sanydsi. In 1833, 
the news spread in Coorg and reached the Rajah, that a Sanydsi, 
an extraordinary man, went about in the Manjerabad district, 
that he had a number of followers, performed miracles and 
composed extempore songs like Dasarapadas. Some of his 
verses were brought to Mercara and sung in the palace. The 
Rdjah became curious to see the man. Abhrambdra, this was 
the Sanydsi’s name, was desired to come to Mercara- On his 
arrival he was introduced to the Rdjah. He was a tall and 
powerful man, sparingly dressed and wore a long beard 
looking more like a Mussulman Fakir, than a Hindu Sanydsi. 
The Rdjah asked him: “Who are you?” “A man,” was the 
answer. R. “Where is your home?” S. “Here.” R. “Who 
was your mother?” S. “The womb.” R. “Who was your 
father?” The Sanydsi continued to give the Rdjah short, con- 
temptuous and more and more indecent answers, so that he 
was greatly annoyed, but being afraid of maltreating him, he 
sent him abruptly away. Afterwards he regretted the measure 
and sent a messenger to bring him back, but Abhrambdra 
had crossed the frontier and, though overtaken, refused to 
return. He was no more seen till after the establishment of 
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the Company’s Government, when in March 1835 he again 
appeared in the north of Ooorg and was believed to be Vfrappa. 
A person who knew the latter brought the information, that 
the Sany&si bore no resemblance whatever to Vfrappa; others 
said the change in appearance had been caused by an attack 
of small-pox. No one could be found who had heard Abhram- 
bdra assert his identity with Vfrappa. He appeared, indeed, 
to deny the truth of the story, but in a manner, calculated 
rather to confirm than to dissipate the report of his being 
Vi rap pa. His usual answers were, that he was only a poor 
Sanydsi, that he was nobody, that he was the meanest servant 
of those by whom he was visited. The Coorg Devdns did 
not believe in the truth of the rumour and Capt. Le Hardy ap- 
prehended no danger, but made further enquiries and kept a 
watchful eye on the Jangama. About the end of May 1835 
he was again wandering about the country, but without any 
followers except a few Brahmans and Jangamas. From 
Codlipet he proceeded to S6mwarpet and thence to Haringi, 
where he found accommodation in the house of the Dalavai 
(General) Venkatappa. His next visit was to Haldri Palace, 
in an outhouse of which he stayed a day and a night; after 
his return from Mercara he stopped there again and went back 
the same way he came to Kenchamane Hosakdte, accompanied 
by about 70 followers from Haldrindd, Yedavandd and Ydlu- 
sdvirashfme, but only about 40 men went with him beyond 
the frontier and amongst these 11 only were Jamma-ryots 
and one a Kodaga. During his visit at Haldri Palace it could 
not be discovered, that any conversation or correspondence 
took place between him and Bdjammdji, nor is there any 
proof of her having sent him a gold necklace during his stay 
at Subramanya. It is possible, that Abhrambdra’s only motive 
in going to the Haldri Palace was, to foster the belief of his 
being in correspondence with Rdjainmdji with the view of 
strengthening the report of his being her husband. 
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At Hosak<5te his designs could no longer remain doubtful. 
His pretensions to the throne of Coorg were openly pro*- 
claimed by his followers. He assumed the headdress — a 
small cocked hat, and other insignia worn by the R&jahs of 
Coorg and circulated a proclamation. He is also said, to have 
predicted a disturbance that would shortly take place in Coorg 
and to have warned his followers, that by associating with 
him, they might possibly render themselves liable to punish- 
ment. Indeed two of his followers Kalyana Basava and 
Puttu Basava were seized at Baitur, in Malabar, and brought 
to Mercara. Laksmin&rilyana, one of the Devfms was also 
implicated in the Impostor’s proceedings and eventually was 
sent prisoner to Bangalore. His brother at Sulya was at the 
head of the so-called Coorg insurrection of 1837. Abhram- 
b&ra was at last caught and kept as a political prisoner in the 
Bangalore Jail. After 30 years’ detention, he was set free 
and his first journey was to Coorg in July 1869. Being 
allowed but a passing visit under surveillance, he came again 
in June 1870 but was sent back to Mysore and died on his 
way at Seringapatam. 

5. THE COORG REBELLION. 

1837. 

The so-called Coorg Rebellion was properly speaking a 
rise of the Gaudas, a tribe on the Western slope of the Ghats 
who resemble the Coorgs in many of their habits. These 
were disaffected to the Company’s Government. After the 
annexation of Coorg, the districts of Amara Sulya, Puttur and 
BantwAla, the latter adjoining that of Mangalore, had been 
retransferred to the province of Canara, from which they had 
been taken. Under the Coorg R&jahs, the assessment had 
been paid in kind. The Collector of Mangalore now demand- 
ed cash payment. This was considered a grievance, as the 
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farmers were laid under tribute by tbe money changers. One 
of tbe four Dev&ns, the above named Laksmin&rdyana, a 
Brahmin, who was displeased with the ascendancy of his 
Coorg brother-Dev&ns, made political capital out of the ill- 
feeling of the Gaudas. A brother of his at Sulya, in the low 
country, was in league with some rich and influential men of 
the malcontent Gaudas and he likewise entertained some 
intrigues with Abhrambdra. The insurgents assembled at 
Sulya. They were a mere rabble, bat they made a successful 
attack at Puttur on the Collector of Mangalore and two Com- 
panies of sepoys. A party of the rebels, whose courage and 
numbers increased after their unexpected success, advanced 
to Mangalore, opened the Jail and with the assistance of the 
prison fraternity, burnt and looted the Kachcri and some 
Civilians’ houses, situated on the hills, overlooking the town. 
All the Europeans of the station were seized with a panic. 
The Civilians who fled on board a ship, bound for Cannanore, 
were spectators of the conflagration of their houses and thought 
the whole country was in arms. The Commanding Officer 
held a council of war and, deeming discretion the better part 
of valour, would have embarked the garrison, consisting of a 
Regiment, much weakened it is true, by the defeated detach- 
ment of several Companies, had boats been procurable, and 
ran away before a few hundred Gaudas, if so many, and the 
rabble of the Jail ! Troops were immediately sent from Canna- 
nore and Bombay; but when they arrived, they found nobody 
to fight with. The Mangalore garrison recovered their pre- 
sence of mind and had no difficulty in maintaining their 
ground and restoring order. 

Though this was altogether a Gauda-affair, a rise was 
also planned amongst the Coorgs at Ndlkandd and Beppun&d 
and amongst the Badagas in the Panje, Belldri and Subra- 
manya districts and the northern parts of Coorg, inhabited by 
the late R&jah’s trusted and favored Siv&ch&ries. Also the 
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late Devdo, Kunta Basava’s relatives, connections and ever 
ready tools were there. Formal proclamations were issned in 
the name of that mysterious personage, Abbrambdra, who 
seemed to be everywhere and nowhere. The CoorgB and 
other inhabitants of the country were summoned to the service 
of the great prince of the Haldri house, who was about to 
take possession of his inheritance. A number of Coorgs about 
Talakdvdri and Ndlkandd believed the proclamations to which 
the Rdjah’s seal was attached and the assurances of the mes- 
sengers who carried them. They took up arms and went 
down to the Head-quarters at Sulya. Abhrambdra’s letters 
patent were , carried to Beppundd. The Coorgs there, officials 
and others, were taken by surp r ise, not knowing what to 
believe and unable to discern the safer side, they hesitated. 
After a day or two, a deputation from Virdjpet went to Mercara, 
to see the Devdns, to report to them and to ask for directions. 
Capt. Le Hardey, the Superintendent, was on the alert. After 
consultation with the Devdns, he left Ponappa at Mercara and 
marched with Bopu and a body of troops in the direction of 
Sulya as far as Sampdji, whither the insurgents were expected 
to move according to Bopu’s information. When Capt. 
Le Hardey, after a long and tedious march, had reached 
Sampdji at the foot of the Ghats, no rebels were to be seen, 
and he learnt, that they had moved towards the Bisli-ghat 
and North Coorg. It was impossible to follow the insurgents 
through a tract of t jrest hills, difficult of passage even for 
travellers. He returned, therefore, to Mercara and marched 
to the supposed rendezvous of the rebels through the upper 
districts of Coorg. When he arrived there, still accompanied 
by Bopu, no insurgents were to be seen, and intelligence now 
reached his camp, that the enemy was at Sampdji. He forth- 
with marched to Sampdji by way of Kadamakall. Again no 
rebels. The Superintendent began to doubt the fidelity of 
his Devdn. On his return to Mercara he was told by the 
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other De/dn Ponappa, who seems to have borne Bopu a 
grudge, that information had been received in the mean time 
of several' of Bopu’s relatives having joined the insurgents. 
Capt. Le Harldey’s suspicions were thus confirmed. He called 
Bopu and charged him straight with treachery. “Go down 
to your friends, the rebels; be an open enemy; go, and I will 
come after yoiu; and, if I catch you, you shall be hung.” Bopu, 
who was aB faithful a servant of the Company as his friend 
Ponappa, wa$ terribly alarmed. Appearances were certainly 
against hiijaj yet he was innocent. But how was he to gaih 
the confidence of the Chief which he had evidently lost? The 
man broke otit into tears and protested his fidelity with the 
eloquence of despair. “Do you stay, Capt. LeHardcy,” he 
said, “and let me quell this miserable rebellion. If you give 
me liberty to act according to circumstances, and take all 
responsibility tjpon yourself, I will set out immediately and 
bring you tjhe ringleaders alive or dead.” Capt. Le Hardey 
felt, that thel man was true and permitted him to do as he 
pleased. The Coorgs from Beppundd and other districts had 
in the mean time collected at Mercara. A party of some sixty 
men was despatched to the north under Subadar Appachanna 
the present (1870) Head Sheristadar. Bopu, with another 
troop marched straight down to Sampdji. Two “Lictors” of 
his own fashion preceded the “Coorg Consul,” viz. two 
coolies, each of them carrying a load of fresh cut sticks. 
The Devdn evidently intended to give the rebels a licking in 
the literal sense of the word. His best Ndlkandd friends 
gathered around him; three of them marched a little in advance 
of the Devdn tr scour the way before him; for Chetty Kudiya, 
who had befen the late Bdjah’s shooting master and great 
favourite, a man of the Male-Kudiya tribe, who could hit, it 
was said, the eye of a flying bird, had sworn to shoot Bopu 
dead the moment he saw him. The party had not proceeded 
further than the “Bdjah’s Seat” and were just descending the 
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Ghat, when they met two unlucky wights, a former Subadar, 
Muddaya and a late Pdrpadyagdra, Appaya. They were well 
known to Bopu. They had failed to give him information 
of the insurrection; they must have known things and had 
they sent him a message in due' time, it would have saved him 
tiie danger of ntter disgrace and ruin, from which he had 
barely escaped. He, therefore, ordered some of his followers 
to seize the fellows and others to take out a fresh stick for each 
and givfc them a good blow -up. The two unfortunates, at 
once seized by rude hands and stripped of their coats, demand- 
ed explanations; they were answered by blows. They pro- 
tested their innocence, though no charge had been brought 
against them. Bopu did not stop to expostulate. Blows 
were the answer. They cried for mercy; fresh blows followed. 
After a while they were left half dead on the ground and 
Bopu marched on. Half way down the Sampdji pass, he met 
with a party of N&lkaniid Coorgs, men of his own acquaint- 
ance; they were armed, but dared not fight the Devin; he at 
once ordered them all to be seized by his men, who were 
much more numerous and administered a severe castigation 
to all except one, who escaped by telling all he knew about 
the movements of the insurgents. Bopu went on gloriously. 
He did redeem the promise given to Capt. Le Hardey. The 
Subadar of Nill'anid had been drawn into this foolish affair. 
Bopu sent him word and then had a meeting with him, when 
he prevailed on him, without difficulty to withdraw from the 
rebels and to return to the allegiance he had sworn to the 
Company. The loss of so influential a man was a great blow 
and discouragement to the petty insurrection. It was put 
down with little shedding of blood beyond that which was 
drawn by the “Lictors” and from that time Coorg has beet 
at peace. The Coorgs were most abundantly praised by 
Governtaent for their loyalty and in recognition of theii 
services of the recaptured treasure Rs. 20,000 were to be 
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divided amongst those employed on the expedition; hut they 
begged, that they might be honored with other distinctions in 
lieu; consequently they were rewarded with jaghir lands to 
a great extent and pensions for three generations, with horses, 
gold and silver medals, and broad cloth, according to their 
merits, or perhaps to the different degrees of relationship and 
friendship in which they stood to the Dev&ns. The “Coorg 
medal" in gold weighs 7 Tolas without, and 1 1-J Tolas with 
the chain and is two inches in diameter. On one side it re*- 
presents a Coorg warrior in fighting attitude, and on the other 
it shows round a wreath which encircles the Coorg-kriives — the 
Picha-Katti and the Odti-Katti — the following inscription in 
English: “For distinguished conduct and loyalty to the British 
Government Coorg. April 1837.” The same inscription in 
Canarese is given on the reverse side. During the “Mutiny" 
in 1857 the Coorgs enjoyed the confidence of the local Govern- 
ment to such a degree, that after the suppression of the Rebel- 
lion, General Cubbon, the Chief Commissioner, issued to them 
the following Notification in English and Canarese, bearing at 
its head a medallion representing a Coorg in full warrior 
costume. 


NOTIFICATION. 

2 $th February 1861 . 

“In consideration of the exalted honour, loyalty and in- 
trepidity, characteristic of this little nation of warriors and 
in recollection of its conspicuous services in aid of the British 
Government, it is my pleasing duty to notify hereby, for 
general information, in virtue of the power vested in me by 
the Government of India, that the provisions of the Act, 
commonly called the Disarming Act are not applicable to the 
gallant people of Coorg.” 

(Signed:) M. CUBBON, 

Commissioner. 
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B. THE ADMINISTRATION OF COORO. 

1. SUBDIVISION OF COOBG 
FOR ADMINISTRATIVE PURPOSES, SKETCH OF THE 
SEVERAL TALUQS AND TOWNS. 

On the assumption of Coorg by the British Government., 
the existing administrative organisation of the country, hal- 
lowed by age and routine, was as little as possible interfered 
with; but in progress of time such changes took place, as 
were deemed necessary for the better administration of the 
province. At present Coorg is divided into six taluqs and 
twenty-four nAds, each of which is again subdivided into 
grAmas or villages, which in “Coorg Proper” are made up of 
a number of vargas or farms rather, than of a number of 
houses joined into one community, for, as already observed, 
the Coorgs live on detached farms. In YdlusAvirashlme — 
and part of NanjarAjpatna-taluq, the subdivisions are deno- 
minated “Hoblis” instead of nAds, and in these two taluqs 
the greatest number of regular villages is found. 

In the following table the divisions of Coorg are exhibited, 
together with the area in square miles, the number of villages 
and the seat of the Kacheri of each taluq and nAd, from which 
statement it will be seen, that Coorg on an area of 1586 
square miles contains 508 villages besides the towns: MAda- 
pet (Mercara), VIrAjpet, Fraserpet, SdmwArpet, Kodlipet and 
Ponnappet. 




A Coorgmaa armed, 
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Naae af Tatars aid Nads 

I. Mercara^taluq .... 

1. Mercara-Haldri-ndd 

2. Kagodlu-ndd 

3. Horur-imrokkal-ndd 

4. Hudik4ri-kanta-miirndd . 

5. Ulugule-Mudikdri-odd 

II. JPadindlkndd-taluq 

1. Padindlkndd 

2. Katiedndd 

3. Tavundd 

4. Bengandd 

5. Kuyinkdri 

III. Yedendlkn&d-taluq . . 

1. Yedendlkndd 

2. Beppundd 

3. Ammatndd 

IV. KAggatndd-taluq • 

1. Anjikdrindd 

2. Thavalakdrindd .... 

3. Hattugatndd 

4. Betiedndd 

V. NanJ ardjpatna .... 

1. Surlabi-Gadindd . . . 

2. Yedavandd 

3. Nanjardjpatna-Hobli . . 

4. Rdmaswdmi-kanavd-Hobli 

VI. YMusdvirashime-taluq. 

1. Kodli-Hobli 

2. Bilhdda-Hobli . . . 

3. Nidhada-Hobli .... 

Grand Total • • 



Seat af Kaekertes. 

Mercara. 

Mercara. 

Talatmdne. 

Boykeri. 

Murndd. 

Sunticopa. 

Napoklu . 

Ndlkandd Palace. 
Bhdvuli 
Bhdgamandala. 
Koiagaddla. 

Pdlur. 

Virdjenderpet. 

Virdjenderpet. 

Armdri. 

C61ep6t. 

HudikM. 

Hudikdri. 

Thavalakdri. 

Ponnappet. 

Kuntagrdma. 

Fraserpet. 

Mddapur (Mahdddvapur) 
Sdmawdrpct. 

Fraserpet. 

Kampur. 

Saniw&rsante. 

Kodlipet. 

Saniwdrsante. 

Gaudhalli. 
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Mercara-tahtq with its 5 ndds and 57 villages occupies 
the middle of Coorg and covers 209 square miles with a po- 
pulation of 15,556 souls, amongst whom there are only 2814 
Coorgs. Within this small area all the essential features of 
the province are comprised: — ranges of high hills and solitary 
peaks, especially Nurokal-betta and K6te-betta, fertile rice- 
valleys and parklike grassland, dense cardamom jungles and 
extensive coffee plantations, stately forest trees and clumps of 
graceful bamboos, innumerable clear mountain rills and ever 
flowing streams and rivers. With the exception of the most 
easterly portion of the taluq, the climate is everywhere healthy, 
and the soil fertile and well cultivated both for wet and dry 
Crops. The principal ryots are Coorgs and Gaudas. The 
four highroads from Mysore, Cannanore, .Mangalore and 
ManjaraMd intersect the taluq at Mercara, hence also the 
great number of coffee plantations, especially in Mercara- 
Ilaldrindd. Nearly the whole length of the Samp&ji-ghat 
as far as the 16th mile the hillslopes are covered with the 
coffee shrub and there are some most successful plantations. 
On the north-eastern plateau of the ghat, in Horamalndd, the 
Coorg Coffee Company owns an estate of thousand acres. 
The oldest is the Mercara estate, further to the west, rc-th 
and east from it are grouped the beautiful and valuable 
estates: “Glen more” near the pretty Jessy-falls; “Belta- 
mally” and “Hallery.” Thousands of coolies are attracted 
to this taluq and on Sundays the Mercara bazaar is crowded 
with them. On the whole the ryots are of a poor class; the 
proximity of Head-quarters with its various demands seems 
to fall heavily upon them and to keep aloof richer farmers, 
besides the alluring temptations of the Mercara shops may 
induce the ryots to spend their money imprudently and help 
to impoverish them. The people of BaUrindd have always 
been remarkable for their attachment to the Rajahs’ family, 
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since the dynasty originated there and in consequence assumed 
the title of a Hal4ri Samsthdn”. 

The Head Qmrter Station is Mercara , the capital of Coorg. 
Its geographical position is in Lat. 12° 26' N. and Long. 
75° 46' E. It is distant from Madras via Mysore and Banga- 
lore 352 miles, from Bangalore 147, from Mysore 75, from 
Cannanore 68, and from Mangalore 84 miles. Situated on 
a plateau and in a central position, the locality seems to 
have been chosen from its comparative difficulty of access in 
former days. Muddurdja selected the spot for a fort and 
in 1681 — 82 took up his residence there. Surrounded by 
an amphitheatre of undulating, grassy or slightly wooded 
hills — in former days covered with dense forests — the 
local position of the town, 3767 feet above the level of 
the sea and about COO feet above the KAvdri-vallcy is ex- 
tremely picturesque and beautiful. The Fort with its princi- 
pal buildings: (vide p. 191 and 180) the Palace, the English 
church and the Superintendent’s Kacheri, rises in the centre 
of the plateau. Outside the fort on the southern hill-slope 
stand: the Regimental Hospital, and in parallel rows, sheltered 
from the easterly and westerly winds, the newly constructed 
tiled Lines of the sepoys with the regimental bazaar and in 
the hollow beyond the Gaulika-village. Skirting the ridge 
to the southwest above the Lines, a parade-ground and pro- 
menade have been levelled and on the evenings, when the 
regimental band plays there, Mercara society is in the habit 
of frequenting the place. At its further end in a retired little 
garden is the Rdjalis Seat” the charming, homelike pano- 
rama from which attracts every lover of beautiful landscape. 
Close by is the Burial-ground of the Protestant community, 
where many an aspiring or weary European pilgrim has 
found his last resting place, among them Major Gustard, 
Superintendent of Coorg, and his two wives, Dr. Punkan 
Macpherson, late Inspector General of Hospitals, and Major 

47 
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Frank Vardon, the intrepid companion of Dr. Livingstone in 
South-Africa. He died on the 21st June 1860. At the 
junction of the three Ghat-roads rises the Roman Catholic 
Church of St. Michael , renovated a few yearn ago. Further 
on to the left of the Fraserpet road is a prettily designed, but 
badly executed long row of buildings, destined for native 
shops and Abkari-godowns; behind it, in modest retreat, 
stands the Civil Dispensary , and on the opposite side of the 
road on a beautiful spot the Travellers' Bangalow , where, 
though comforts may be wanting, a splendid view is ever 
present! Still further on near the first mile-stone is the site 
•of the Offices of the Public Works Department. Dotted here 
and there, ensconced in wooded nooks or standing forth on 
knolls, boldly facing the monsoon storms, but commanding 
glorious views, the European houses are placed. In front 
of the Superintendent’s Kacheri is the Post-Office and the Jail- 
garden, and below it the dome of the OnkdrSsvara-templc with 
its gilt orb peeps out from a^hollow round which the dwell- 
ings of the Coorg officials and of Brahmins are clustered amid 
a dense mass of vegetation. Some of these houses are two 
storied and after European pattern. On the northside of the 
fort on a lower terrace stands the Telegraph Office , a building 
of the Riijahs’ time which, after the successive metamorphosis 
into an elephant-stable, travellers’ bangalow and school-house, 
attained its present destination in 1867. At a little distance 
and separated from it by a narrow rice valley crossed by a 
broad bund, stretches the native town, called Mddapet or 
Mahdd6vpet in honour of Mah&ddvamma, the favourite Rdni 
of Dodda-Vfrdjender. It consists of three streets, two of 
which are nearly parallel and the third branches off. to the 
left at the beginning of the town, leading to the Sappers’ lines. 
An addition to the Petta was attempted six years ago by al- 
lotting a new piece of ground for dwellings, but the scheme 
has not made much progress since. The new portion was 
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to be called a R&nipetta” in honour of Queen Victoria. The 
town, which 15 years ago was almost entirely composed of 
wretched thatched mud-huts, bears now, in consequence of its 
profitable coffee traffic and exorbitant prices permitted by free 
trade, the stamp of prosperity. Out of its 850 houses 281 
are tiled, most of them brick built and two storied and in- 
habited by merchants and tradesmen. The population of 
3859 souls — without the Regiment — comprises 43 different 
castes, but no Coorgs live in the IYtta. The Petta -Subadar’s 
Kacheri occupies the highest point of the town and behind it 
are situated the Tombs of the Coorg R&jahs (vide p. 182). 
Under Capt. Cole’s direction Lieut. Mackenzie, the Assistant 
Superintendent, has greatly interested himself in the amelio- 
ration of the sanitary condition of the Petta. The streets are 
broad and clean; two small tanks and a number of wells and 
running streams supply wholesome water. Every Friday 
there is a market, hence Mercara is also called Shukravdra- 
sante (Friday-market). In the principal street — locally the 
High-street — the daily requisites for food and raiment are 
displayed. People from Nanjanljpatna and the Mysore coun- 
try bring: dry grain — such as, nigi, gram, rice of the superior 
sorts, d&l, wheat, green gram, Bengal gram — 7 jaggory, tama- 
rind, potatoes, chillies, onions, garlic, turmeric, mustard, cori- 
ander, oil seeds, castor oil, sesanmm oil, tobacco, betel leaves, 
chunam, baskets, eggs, fowl, sheep, goats, etc. MAplas from 
Tellicherry and Cannanore import cocoanuts, arekanuts, 
cocoanut oil, and dry fish; Coorgs and other ryots bring clean 
rice, plantains, oranges, pineapples and straw; the merchants 
and petty dealers spread out in their shops or in the street 
their merchandise: cotton, silk and woolen fabrics; potters piie 
up their many-shaped vessels, tailors expose their gay, ready 
made clothes, money-changers squat before their stores of 
copper coins, liquor shops attract the crowd by their gaily 
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ornamented brandy bottles and barbers ply their handicraft 
in retired corners of the road! 

To the east of the town on a flat hill spur the Government 
Central School buildings and higher up some private dwellings 
are conspicuous. The “Westend” of Mercara was occupied 
by the Sappers' Lines . There are still some public offices 
left, to which some European cottages have been added to 
enliven that distant locality. Mercara can also boast of several 
European Shops which are well supplied to minister to the 
wants and luxuries of European habit and taste. 

The hilly nature of the locality does not admit of a great 
variety of drives, but the Fraserpet and Manjarabad highroads 
are generally in a very good condition and the rides along 
the hills to the neighbouring coffee plantations are very en- 
joyable. 

Padinalknad-tal aq with its five Nads is twice the size of 
Mercara-taluq, but contains the same number of villages viz. 
57 with a population of 20,303 souls, of whom 5611 are 
Coorgs and 13,256 other Hindus, 1029 Mussulmans and the 
rest belonging to other castes. This taluq, which extends 
westward of the Mercara-taluq, occupies the most hilly and 
wooded part of Coorg, and contains little arable, but plenty of 
hilly grass and forest land with the largest and most productive 
cardamom jungles. This part of Coorg is not opened up by 
Europeans, but many natives hold here coffee plantations, 
chiefly planted under shade. Rice cultivation, owing to the 
waut of suitable land, is so deficient, that even the largest 
farms are not able to produce sufficient rice for their own 
consumption; the ryots iu general have to buy rice for six 
months in the year and chiefly rely on the produce of their 
cardamom and coffee-gardens; but since both have not been 
very productive of late, the condition of the ryots in Padi- 
mUkmid-taluq is far from flourishing. Containing the richly 
endowed Brahmauical Institutions at Bhagamandala and Tale- 
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K&v&i and a great number of other Ddvasth&nas and fine forests 
dedicated to sylvan gods, this division is the most unenlighten- 
ed and uncivilised in Coorg. There are many jungle-people 
especially the KAdu-Maratties, who live on Kumari-cultivation 
(vide p. 108) and one tribe in the Crests of Tdvnndd, the 
Kddavas or Bodavas, whose women dress in Eve’s fashion, 
but with the vanity of Eve’s daughters change the leaves four 
times a day. The women never come out of the forest, only 
the men show themselves, covered with a coarse cloth. They 
are excellent marksmen with bow and arrow, and live on the 
chase, seldom working for hire. Their huts, which they fre- 
quently change, are of the rudest description, made of sticks 
and covered with Netti-Pai (leaves of the Netti palm). Nearly 
tl|e whole population of TAvun&d consists of Tulu-gaudas; 
there and in Ndlkandd Canarese is scarcely understood, the 
people speak Codagu, Tulu and Malay&lam. 

The ryots in Kuyinkdri-ndd, chiefly influenced by the 
wealthy House of the Karanika, Kutteti Eyappa, are mostly 
Coorgs and much devoted to the Pdlur deity (vide p. 174). 
But here as elsewhere in this taluq, the love of gain or, per- 
haps, necessity seems to overcome the superstitious scruples 
of the ryots; the venerated ddvara-kddus (sacred jungles) which, 
having for ages remained intact, are generally the finest 
forests, are cautiously invaded by the natives’ axe and planted 
with coffee; but to propitiate the fabled wrath of Pdlurappa, 
Iggutappa, Muletambirappa and Ayappa, the devoted planter 
pays from 8 As. up to l Rs. per Batti of coffee towards the 
worship of the despoiled sylvan deities; but with the disap- 
pearance of these sacred forests, the oblation will probably 
cease too! 

Padinalkndd-taluq, being skirted by the highest range 
of the Western Ghats with the broad based Tatiandamol, at 
the foot of which the NdlkanM-palace is built, is watered by 
the upper course of the KAvdri with its numerous tributaries. 
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NdpoJdu is the seat of the Taluq-Kacheri, but otherwise 
an insignificant place. It is 15 miles from Mercara and on 
the Rdjah’s road to Ndlkandd Palace. It possesses a flourish- 
ing Canarese School which will soon be enlarged into an 
Anglo-Vernacular School. 

Yeden&lkandd-taluq separates Kiggatndd from Mercara 
and Padindlkndd-taluq. Its northern boundary is all along 
formed by the Kdv^ri. Within an area of 210 square miles, 
it contains 49 villages and one town. The population of its 
three Ndds amounts to 14,153 souls and amongst them 4,802 
Coorgs, 7,314 other Hindus, 1029 Mussulmans and the rest 
is made up of various classes. This taluq is considered as 
the focus of Coorg life. Most of the leading Coorg families 
reside here and as they resisted the temptations of the im- 
poster Abhramb&ra in 1837, they came in for a large share 
of the Government rewards. It contains the most fertile 
paddy fields in Coorg and also extensive European and native 
coffee-plantations. The Carnatic Coffee Company held here 
large Estates. There are still fine forests on the Perambdti 
Ghat, and in Beppumid there is a dense # Di‘vara-kadu, called 
Karidrbana (blackest jungle,) the residence of Beyturappa, 
which from superstitious fear is never entered by the natives. 
In the eastern portion of Ammatn&d there are still many 
waste paddy fields. What in the same N&d is called the 
a Bamboo-district,” is remarkable for its luxuriantly growing 
coffee-plantations, which, but for the devastations of the coffee- 
borer, would have been the most productive in Coorg. In 
this locality a new market has been opened for the conveni- 
ence of the numerous coolies and the place has been called 
C6lepet in honor of our late Superintendent Capt. R. A. Cole. 
Another newly founded village in AmmatnAd is Anandapur, 
the first Protestant settlement of a Christian Holeya congre- 
gation (1857). 

The seat of the Taluq-Kacheri is at VirdjenderpeU a 
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flourishing town, 20 miles from Mercara, on the Cannanore 
high-road and four miles from its junction at Perambddi with 
the Mysore road. It is a place of some importance on account 
of its coffee, rice and cardamom traffic with the Western 
Coast, The population amounts to 3024 souls, of whom 1,255 
are Mussulmans, 1296 Hindus, 156 Jains and 313 Roman 
Catholic Christians, who settled here as fugitives from Tippu 
Sultan’s conquered dominions; The town was established 
in 1792 by Dodda-Vfr&jender m commemoration of a meeting 
that took place between himself and General Abercromby 
during the first campaign against Mysore in 1791. 

The town proved very unhealthy, but since the rigorous 
introduction of sanitary measures by Lieut. Mackenzie, gene- 
rously supported by a Native Municipal Board, the health of 
the people lias greatly improved. Vfrdjpet is prettily situated 
at the foot of the Maletambira hill on the top of which there 
is a large square-built temple. The town may be divided 
into the Roman Catholic quarter, the main bazaar and the 
Mussulman streets. Every Wednesday there is market, which 
attracts a great concourse of Coorgs. The merchandise is 
similar to that at Mercara. Of public buildings the most 
attractive is the renovated Roman Catholic Church , which 
Father Guillon reconstructed in simple gothic style and with 
a copper roof. The inside is gaudily ornamented with pain- 
tings and statues in stucco, his handywork, greatly to the 
taste and admiration of the natives. The New Offices of the 
Assistant Superintendent, the Taluq and N&d-Subadar’s 
Kachcri behind the Traveller’s Bangalow and above the town, 
promise to be an imposing and convenient structure, when 
completed. The Traveller's Bangalow surrounded by a high 
wall, is well situated on a knoll, which forms the highest 
point of the town. It was built of the material and on the site 
of the Rajah’s palace, but without much regard to the con- 
venience of European visitors who frequent the place. The 
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Government English School is a temporary building near the 
Bangalow and a more commodious and substantial School- 
house should be erected. Of the four tanks belonging to the 
town, Gauri-kere contains the purest water. It is at the 
head of the Petta and was excavated by the orders of Dodda- 
Vfrdjender, the founder of Vfrdjpet. At the expense of Pdl- 
pare Rudaya it was repaired some years ago, but people being 
allowed to wash and bathe in the tank, the wholesomeness of 
the water must be greatly impaired, and Gauri-idol which is 
annually thrown into it at the Gauri-feast will not restore 
its purity! Good drinking water, but in a small quantity, is 
obtained from an enclosed spring at the foot of the Bangalow 
hill, close to the paddy fields. The site of VMjpet being very 
rocky, the industry of the people in economising every foot 
of cultivable land is very remarkable, but the destruction of so 
many coffee and orange trees by the Borer has considerably 
marred the once luxuriant vegetation in and around Vfi\5jpet. 
In the principal street there are a few straggling cocoanut 
trees, but the climate is not congenial to a fertile growth. 

Communication with the eastern portion of the taluq and 
with Mysore is maintained by two bandy roads, one through 
Cdlepet, Anandapur and Sidd&pur, the ether towards Bittan- 
gala and Hattiir. 

Kiggatnad~taluq extends with its four N&ds over the 
whole of south-eastern Coorg and covers an area of 400 square 
miles with G3 villages and the rising town Ponappet. The 
taluq contains 17,G50 inhabitants, of whom 5,480 areCoorgs, 
5,709 other Hindus and 5,818 Jungle people, such as 
Kurubas and Yeravas; of the rest 417 are Mussulmans and 
223 Amma-Codagas. Upon the whole the people of this 
taluq may be said to be in easy circumstances, as they are 
well provided with the necessaries of life. With the excep- 
tion of the large and influential house* of the late Devdn 
Chepudira Ponnappa but little disparity in point of wealth 
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exists amongst the ryots. The Kiggatnrid rice-fields are 
extensive and fertile, the grass-lands parklike, the mountain 
streams numerous, and the forests and jungles rich in valuable 
timber and bamboos. The Marenad- and Brahmagiri-hills 
with their cascades of the Bara poll e and Laksnumatirtha are 
picturesque and their shtflas and dense forests give cover to a 
variety of game. Many of the undulating grass-hills (Brine), 
being almost bare of trees and free from stones, seem admir- 
ably suited for dry cultivation, besides there are large pieces 
of other waste land; but the population is rather scanty and 
hardly sufficient for the cultivation of their rice-fields, since the 
abolishment of slavery. There are both European and native 
coffee-plantations in the Marcnrid-hills; but the natives seem 
to derive the greater profit from them. This talnq is in great 
want of good roads. There is only the military highroad 
from Periapatna to Cannanorc, which is joined at the Goni- 
kopal bridge by a branch road leading to Ponnappet; a trace 
has been cut to the Taluq-Kacheri and on to Kiirehi to connect 
Coorg with Wynrid, but the work has been stopped. From 
Marendd a steep ghat, called the Mepale-ghat, leads into the 
Malabar country and is used by the Lumbrinies and Koramdrs, 
who once a year carry rice from and salt into Coorg. A 
footpath leads into Wynrid over the Brahmagiris bv way of 
Tiranelli. 

The south-eastern corner of Kiggatnrid is unhealthy and 
strangers can scarcely be induced to settle there, in spite of the 
nearness of Kuttadrimmas famous sanctuary, which cannot 
render the place more salubrious; fever, spleen and dropsy 
are the local diseases. 

The Taluq-Kacheri is in Ilndiktn. The place is well 
selected, being central and in a healthy locality on the top of 
a beautiful grass hill, whence a fine view of the Brahmagiris 
and Marenrid-hills is obtained. An English School has been 
lately established and is promising well. 


48 
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The only town of the district is Ponnappet , so named in 
compliment to the late Dev&n Chepudira Ponnappa, the grand- 
father of the present Native Assistant Superintendent Ch. 
Soobiah. It was founded in 1835, but owing to the unhealthi- 
ness of the locality it had to be abandoned and a fresh site 
was selected on the ridge of a hill about 3 miles from the 
Gonikopal bridge and as far from the Taluq-Kacheri. The 
Ndd-Kachcri has been established there and the Petta is 
springing up around it, most of the 33 houses have been built 
and are owned by the Devdn’s son Madaya. Of the 124 in- 
habitants the greater number are Lingaites, but no Coorgs 
settle there. 

NanjavajiMitna-lahtf] with its four Niids surrounds the 
northern half of Mercara-taluq and extends from the Bissly- 
ghat in the north to the Kavdri, the eastern boundary. It 
covers 202 square miles and contains 114 villages besides the 
towns of Fraserpet and Sdmawarpet. In point of population, 
it is the largest taluq, numbering 20,997 souls, of whom 5,225 
are Coorgs, 15,289 other Hindus and 427 Mussulmans. Here 
also the greatest number of cultivators is to be found, amount- 
ing to 15,384, whilst in Padinalkn&d-taluq on nearly twice 
the area, there are only 15,290 ryots. The taluq, as regards 
natural features and population, may be divided into the 
hilly tract of Surlabi — Gadimid and Ycdavanad and into the 
champaign country of Nanjanijpatna — and Rdmaswdmi-kana- 
ve-llobli. The former resembles Mercara-taluq, but having 
its steepest declivities, from Puslipagiri to Katamakal, due 
west; the latter is like the adjoining portion of the Mysore 
country. The former tract is chiefly peopled by the Yedava- 
mid Coorgs, who dress like the Coorgs proper, but are origin- 
ally Canara and Manjerabad Vokkaligas. Though mostly 
Jamma-ryots, they are poor and have little influence in the 
country. Also in a moral and intellectual point of view, they 
hold a lo^w position. They express little desire for education 
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and when offered, do not exert themselves to retain the boon. 
However, their wants are not overlooked, a new school will 
shortly be re-established in Gadin&d. These people, who with 
the exception of the inhabitants of Surlabi-Muttun&d behaved 
badly towards the English Government in 1837, are much 
under the influence of the Jangams residing in these NYuls. 
There are two Mathas of note here, Mddapur and Abbi-matha, 
where the Shiv&clulries possess rich endowments. 

The Kanavd-Hoblis are inhabited by a set of people id- 
entical with that of the adjoining Mysore ryots. They are 
chiefly cultivators of dry land and produce horse-gram, rdgi, 
various kinds of beans, tobacco, bangli, flax, sesainum and 
also cotton. The sandalwood tree grows extensively in 
this taluq. In Yedavanad some rice-fields which have a good 
water-supply yield two crops; there the wild sago-palm is 
also carefully attended to for the sake of the toddy drawn 
from it and for the farinaceous substance, prepared for food 
by the poorer classes from the inner part of the tree. Honey 
of the best quality is largely collected in June and much 
appreciated by the people. Near the village Iicradi-kanave 
there was the liack-stokade from which the northern column* 
of the Coorg field-force was repulsed in 1831. (Ilukka, A//, 
door-way to a narrow passage.) 

Fraserpct is the seat of the talnq and Nad-Kachcri of 
NanjarfSjpatna and the monsoon Head-quarters of the Super- 
intendent. It lies 20 miles to the east from Mereara on an 
elevation of 3,100 feet above the sea. Situated on the left 
bank of the river Kdveri in a bent formed by a sudden turn 
of the river, opposite the Mysore frontier, with which it is 
connected by a fine stone bridge, and the country, though 
open, being dotted by rounded grass or wood-clad Hillocks 
on which the European houses are built, Fraserpet offers a 
most varied and pleasing landscape, especially from the tra- 
vellers’ bangalow, which occupies a rocky eminence, the site 

4ft* 
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of the former fort. It was a happy thought to select this 
spot for a travelled bangalow, where after a weary journey 
over the monotonous Mysore-roads the traveller is placed in 
the midst of a charming scenery, a worthy introduction into 
Coorg! 

From the position of Fraserpet its climate is hotter than 
that of Mercara, but during the monsoon it is extremely 
pleasant, as very little rain falls there and the heat of the sun 
is moderated by constant clouds and light fogs. The nights 
are cool and pleasant, nor is the sun ever very oppressive at 
any season, except for an hour or two at midday; after the 
monsoon, however, and especially after considerable inunda 
tions by the Kiveri, the place becomes feverish and is no 
inhabited by Europeans. 

The town was named “Fraserpet” in honor of General 
Fraser, the first Commissioner of Coorg. It contains now 
326 houses, mostly tiled, and a population of 1,213 souls, of 
whom 360 are Christians, 388 Mussulmans and 465 Hindus. 
The town can boast of a Roman Catholic Church, a newly 
built shrine, dedicated to Ganapati, with a very useful public 
well in front of it, an Anglo- Vernacular School, a native rest- 
house with a tank and a Government wood-yard, besides the 
European bungalows. The Roman Catholics are mostly native 
or East Indian pensioned soldieis and their families, a detach- 
ment of Sappers and Mimas having been stationed there 
when employed in making the great road to Mercara and the 
bridge over the Kaveri. 

Sumawdrpct in Yedavanad is 26-f miles to the north of 
Mercara and of the same elevation. It lies on the highroad 
to Manjerabad, but there is nothing remarkable connected 
with the Petta. Of its 197 houses 19 are tiled and 178 
thatched. Of the 953 inhabitants 862 are Hindus and 91 
Mussulmans. There are but few cultivators, most of them 
live on trade in various articles. Though fully alive to their 
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material interests, the town-people have little desire fpr or 
perhaps little faith in education after European fashion. They 
seem to be quite content with the knowledge of their bazaar- 
routine. Every Monday there is market, hence the name of 
the place. (S6raawilra==Monday ) 

The place is greatly in want of a travellers’ bangalow, for 
which a beautiful site could be obtained near the lodge of 
the road-overseer. The country about Soman arpet is very 
picturesque, especially towards Shanthally, the Mukribetta 
with a flourishing coffee-plantation at its foot, and the rocks 
that enclose the llonammana tank, vide p. 15. On the sunv- 
init of these rocks “Cairns” in excellent preservation have 
lately been found. 

Xefusdri wtsh uq occupies the northermost part 

of Coorg. Tt is a narrow strip of land, about 22 miles in 
length and 4 in width. Its total area comprises only 91 
square miles; yet it contains in its three Iloblis, 108 villages 
and a population of 17, 766 souls, of whom 17,023 arc Hindus, 
41 Mussulmans, and 98 Native Christians. There are no 
Coorgs in this taluq; tin*, inhabitants are of the same class as 
the agricultural population in the adjoining taluq of Ilassan. 
There is a striking contrast between the ryots of Yelusavira- 
shfine and those of* Central Coorg. Whilst the latter are well 
and warmly dressed, comfortably housed and abundantly fed, 
the former appear very poor ar <1 miserable, covered as they, 
are only with a black coarse camlet. They are timid, credu- 
lous and submissive to the authority of the Patels, who find 
them patient sheep for fleecing, but the Fated s with their con- 
nexions are noted as exceedingly litigious amongst themselves 
and rather troublesome to the Government in times past. 
The country was wrested from Mysore by the Coorg RAjah, 
Dodda-Vfrappa, who died in 1736, and partakes of the natural 
features of the Manjarabad district. It is hilly, and some 
mountains, as the Mdlimbi and the Uru-uduvd (village-jungles) 
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are densely wooded, other hills are bare and precipitous. 
The narrow valleys, in which rice-cultivation is carried on, 
are terraced to a considerable extent to enlarge their area. 
Only some well watered fields yield a scanty second crop. 
Transplanting is not much practised, the seed is sown broad- 
cast in most instances. The cultivated lands of Yedus&vira- 
shfme possess none of the characteristic fertility of YedenAlk- 
n&d-orKiggatn&d-taluq. The soil of the higher grounds consists 
of a thin stratum of gravelly earth, barren and arrid, producing 
only a few dwarfish shrubs especially the Dwarf-date-palm, 
(Phoenix farinifera), and a tall thin grass, the decay of which 
yields little humus, to enrich the paddy fields. The soil for 
the cultivation of dry grain consists generally of a light fri- 
able earth and the kind of produce especially tobacco is similar 
to that in the Kanavd districts of Nanjar&jpatna-taluq, but 
not so good. Toddy is extensively drawn and forms the habi- 
tual beverage of the people. 

The seat of the Taluq-Subadftr and of the Subachh* of Bilhdda 
Hobli is Saniicdrsante (Saturday-market), a market-place of 
little importance, but prettily situated on the top of a broad 
hill, which towards the south presents a beautiful encamping 
ground. It lies on the highroad to Manjarabad, 12 miles 
from Sdmawilrpct and 38 J from Mercara. Among its 483 in- 
habitants who live in 101 houses, of which 4 only are tiled, 
there are 4G families of weavers, who in the most primitive 
style ply their craft in the street, manufacturing coarse cotton 
fabrics. 

Kodlipet , near the northern frontier of Coorg, is a small 
town on the Manjarabad highroad and 44 1- miles from Mer- 
cara. It lies in an elevated, open and healthy locality with 
a tank at its entrance. Its 141 houses, of which 87 are tiled, 
are arranged in broad streets and give the place a tidy, well- 
to-do appearance. It contains 730 inhabitants, mostly Ling- 
aites who are busily engaged in trade. There are 31 cloth- 
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merchants, 32 tobacco-sellers, 41 petty dealers, 8 jewel- 
makers and 4 money-changers and bankers, which shows, 
that the community must be a thriving one. A school con- 
taining about 50 children is also maintained by the inhabi- 
tants, but like those at Sdmawdrpet, they show little inclination 
to render assistance for the establishment of a Government 
English School, though they seem to be anxious to have one, 
if every thing is done for them. 


2. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE. 

a. In the time of the 'Rajahs . 

The Rajahs, having exercised sovereign power arbitrarily, 
never established any court of judicature, nor framed any 
code of judicial regulations. They published, however, a 
Hukum-mima (code) for the administration of revenue, to 
which they added a few paragraphs, simply defining the de- 
grees of punishment which the district officials might in their 
judicial capacity inflict upon offenders without reference to 
the Iluzur (Huzur, presence, highest authority). By usage 
(m dimil) the following judicial system became established: — 
The Gauda, the headman of the village, enquired into the 
complaints preferred by the ryots residing in it, respecting 
civil cases or petty offences and settled them upon viva voce 
evidence either himself or through a Panehdyat (court of 
arbitration) according to circumstances. He was incompetent 
to adjudge cases of heinous crimes. The Gauda could try 
petty criminal offences, but had to commit the guilty person 
to the Kacheri of the Parapatiag&r, who could award punish- 
ment not exceeding three days. Caste disputes were settled 
by the Kuldchdra (guardian of the observances peculiar to 
caste), who had authority to punish to the amount of 12 
fanams or Rs. 3 as. 8. The appeal from the Gauda or his 
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Panch&yat lay to the Pdrapatiagdr or to the Devon’s Kacheri. 
The P4rapatiag4r settled at his own responsibility or through 
a Panch&yat cases of small amount which, however, remained 
undefined. 

When theft was committed in a village, the Gauda with 
the ryots exerted themselves to catch the thief and on appre- 
hension carried him to the P&rapatiag&r’s Kacheri, where an 
enquiry was made, the stolen property, if possible, ’eeovered 
and restored to the owner with an award of half the value of 
the stolen property as a punishment of the thief. In default 
of payment, he was Hogged or sentenced to work on the roads. 
Corporal punishment was not restricted to any class of crime 
or people; even Devdns, who had incurred the displeasure of 
the Rtijahs, were subjected to the last, some times swung by 
the royal hand! 

In murder cases , the Parapatiagrfrs and the Subaddr of the 
district committed the criminal for trial to the Huzur, the 
officials of which, under orders from the Rjijah, examined the 
prisoner and reported the result. According to circumstances 
the murderer would be pardoned, fined, whipped, mutilated 
or executed, agreeably to the Rajah’s orders. In cases of 
adultery the guilty parties were severely and barbarously 
punished. Manslaughter committed in a state of intoxication 
or during hunting or whilst guarding the crops against wild 
boasts, was leniently dealt with, especially if the unfortunate 
man reported the accident voluntarily before the Huzur had 
been informed of it. Eloping j com the country and treasonable 
acts against the Sirkar were considered as the most heinous 
crimes, and the culprit, if caught, seldom escaped capital 
punishment, dictated with a savage vindictiveness. Of the 
nature of these punishments it is difficult to credit the stories, 
that are told of their frequency and ferocity. The ordinary 
ones are said to have been: crushing to death by elephants, 
strangulation or decapitation by the large Coorg knife, a most 
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efficient instrument for such an operation; others less expedi- 
tious but more cruel were: throwing the criminal over the 
precipice near the “Rijah’s Seat” or nailing him to a tree and 
shooting him with arrows. In such a manner the Dev&n 
Kshouri Kariappanna was tormented to death by Lingar&ja. 
Punishments short of death were: dislocating the toes and 
fingers, suspending the offender by the ears, pounding out his 
teeth, amputating his nose and lips or otherwise mutilating 
his person. When of a capital nature, punishments were 
never public and every care was taken to conceal them from 
the people. The R&jahs’ Siddi — or African — bodyguard 
acted as executioners. The sufferer was proclaimed as having 
deserted his home and a reward offered for his apprehension. 
If he was a man of consequence, instructions were given to 
make a diligent search after the fugitive, which of course 
proved ineffectual, when he was declared to have eluded 
pursuit and escaped to some of the neighbouring countries. 
Artifices of this nature could not long retain the power of 
imposing, but the danger of mentioning the transaction secured 
silence regarding it. 

With so primitive and simple forms of judicial procedure, 
the enforcement of its precepts required no complicated system 
of police. Every villager was a voluntary policeman and 
every Jamma-ryot bound to render gratuitous service to the 
Sirkar. The limited extent of the country and the vigilant 
control over all its parts, enhanced by frequent communication 
by means of posted runners with all the Kacheris, kept the 
Ihijahs well informed of any unusual occurrence and enabled 
them to send prompt orders to the district-officials. 

b . Under the British Government . 

From the Proclamation of Col. Fraser in April 1834 we 
iiave already seen, that he upheld the authority of the native 
officials, reserving to himself, as the representative of the 
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Governor Genera], the prerogative of the Rajah. On the 
30th August 1834 he issued a set of a Rules for the conduct 
of the District functionaries in Coorcf from which we cite the 
following paragraphs as they contain the principles and 
routine of the English administration until lately modified by 
new Acts. 

“Civil Justice.” 

Para 55. a Whereas it is necessary for the due administra- 
tion of justice in the Coorg country, to introduce regularity 
in the system which has prevailed, and to define the judicial 
power of the district functionaries, the following rules have 
been enacted and are published for general information and 
guidance. 

56. The custom of adjusting differences by mutual com- 
position of the parties being highly commendable, the Sirkar 
will be glad, when parties settle their disputes in this manner; 
or by the arbitration of a referee selected from among their 
neighbours. If an adjustment cannot be effected by this 
means, they shall then have recourse to the Sirkar functionaries. 

57. The Patels are empowered to hear, try and deter- 
mine on their own responsibility upon oral evidence such 
suits as may be preferred to them for sums of money or other 
personal property the amount or the value of which shall not 
exceed five rupees. 

58. If the parties be dissatisfied with the decision of the 
Pat<$ls, they may appeal to the Parapatiagars. The jurisdiction 
of the Patdls is to extend to all civil suits to the amount above 
limited, which may arise between the parties residing within 
the villages. 

59. The Pdrapatiagdrs at the head of their Kacheri may 
hear the appeals against the decision of the Patels. They 
shall try on their own responsibility causes not exceeding 
Rs. 50 upon recorded evidence, and all causes above that sum 
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and not exceeding 100 Rs. shall be investigated through a 
Panchdyat which they shall convene for that purpose. The 
Pdrapatiagdrs shall take cognizance of all civil suits arising 
within their respective n&ds. Appeals against the decision 
of the Pdrapatiagdrs lie to the Kacheri of the Subaddr. 

60. In hearing and determining civil suits the Pdrapatia- 
gdrs shall be assisted by the Slidnabdgas in writing the pro- 
ceedings of the enquiry. The Shdnabdgas are to keep re- 
gisters of the suits preferred to the Pdrapatiagdrs, each com- 
plaint being entered in the order in which it may be received 
and will forward them after being signed by the Pdrapatiagdrs 
to the Subaddr s Kacheri. 

61. The Subaddr shall try and settle causes to the am- 
ount of Rs. 100 on his own responsibility; but in cases, where 
the sum in litigation may be above that sum and not exceed- 
ing Rs. 200, lie shall assemble a Panchdyat and settle them. 
The Subaddrs shall take cognizance of all suits arising within 
their respective taluqs. 

62. In trying and determining suits, the Subaddr shall be 
assisted by the Sheristadars and the Gumastas in writing the 
proceedings of the enquiry. The Sheristadars and the Gumastas 
are to keep registers of the suits preferred to the Taluq-Kacheri, 
entering each plaint in the order in which it may be received 
and forwarding them monthly to the Daryaft-Kacheri. 

63. A Kacheri, denominated the Darydft-Kachcri, and 
composed of one of the iliree Devdns and the Karanika or 
any two of these, accordingly as they may be engaged or 
otherwise in their respective and more specific duties, has 
been established at the Huzur. It shall hear all appeals 
against the decision of the Subaddrs and determine them. 
This Kacheri shall decide on its own authority causes from 
Rs. 200 to Rs. 1000 upon recorded evidence. 

64. All causes above Rs. 1000 and not exceeding Rs. 
3,000 shall be inquired into and settled by a Panchdyat which 
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will be convened by the Dary&ft-Kacheri. The Dary&ft- 
Kacheri assisted by a Panch&yat shall make inquiry into 
causes beyond Rs. 3,000 and submit the proceedings to the 
Htizur and carry its orders into effect. 

05. The Daryaft-Kaclieri shall be assisted by two Mut- 
siulies of the Dev/m-Kachcri in writing the proceedings of 
the inquiries they make. The Mutsudies are to keep registers 
of all suits decided by the DaryAft-Kachcri and preserve in 
regular order the records connected with that Kacheri, distinct 
from that of the Devans. The Daryaft-Kaclieri shall submit 
for the perusal of the lluzur these registers monthly. 

00. The plaintiff and defendant in a cause shall be al- 
lowed to employ their relations or agents to plead before the 
IVimpatiagars, the Subad;irs and the Daryaft-Kaclieri, as also 
before the Tanehayats assembled by them, furnishing them 
with power. for that purpose. 

07. The plaints shall clearly state the name and residence 
of the complainant as well as of the person complained 
against, the grounds on which the complaint is founded, the 
amount of value of the property claimed and all such circum- 
stances as may serve for the elucidation of the case. 

08. The IVirapatiagars or ttubadavs may send peons either 
with a verbal message or written summons (yddast) to the 
defendant, directing him to appear in order to answer the 
complaints preferred against him. 

09. The complainant shall he directed to accompany the 
peons entrusted with the summons, or otherwise to send re- 
lations or agents for the purpose, indicating the residence of 
the defendant and identifying bis person. 

70. After ihe defendant makes his appearance the com- 
plaint shall be read over to him and he shall be directed to 
give an answer to it on a day which shall be fixed, he being 
furnished with a copy of the complaint. 
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71. On the delivery of the answer by the defendant who 
ought to state therein what he may have to say, a copy of it 
shall be sent to the plaintiff. The latter shall be required to 
give his reply wUhin a prescribed time and after he delivers 
it, a copy of it shall be furnished to the defendant and lie 
shall give a rejoinder. Afterwards the plaintiff and the de- 
fendant shall be directed to give in a list of the witnesses 
whom they wish to produce. The depositions of the witnesses 
shall be taken with all possible expedition and they shall be 
ordered to return to their homes or respective employments. 
The IYirapatiagar or Subad&r shall then decide the cause ac- 
cording to justice and the custom of the country. 

7l\ In cases where the defendant may neglect to attend 
at the Kaeheri on the day appointed, notwithstanding he is 
summoned, an enquiry shall be made whether the summons 
has been actually served or not. If it be proved that the 
summons has been served on the defendant and that he has 
wilfully neglected to give his attendance at the Kaeheri, a 
notice shall be affixed at the door of his house intimating, 
that although he signed the summons, which had been served 
on him, yet he had neglected to give his appearance to answer 
the complaint which was preferred against him, that a time, 
however, of 10 days would still be allowed to him to appear 
before the district functionary or the Panehfiyat to answer 
the complaint, and that, if he failed to do so, the functionary 
or the Pancluiyat would proceed to decide the case ex parte. 
If he do not make his appearance to answer the complaint 
within the time fixed in the notice, the PancMyat or the 
functionary shall examine the vouchers and decide the case 
ex parte. 

73. Where Panch&yats are assembled for investigating 
any dispute, the parties shall be caused to give written agree- 
ments binding themselves to abide by the decision of the 
Pancluiyat. After the award is passed, the parties shall be 
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caused to interchange Farigh khati and a RAzinAma shall be 
taken from them. 

74. Whenever a case is investigated by a PanchAyat, 
and an award is passed, if one of the parties refused to abide 
by it, he shall be asked to explain the reason and if he has 
reason to suppose, that undue means have been used to bias 
the PanchAyat or that the decision was partial, he shall be 
required to produce evidence to that effect and give a written 
obligation, binding himself to pay such penalty as the Sirkar 
may be pleased to direct, in the event of his assertions proving 
false. If this circumstance happens at the Kacheri of a PAra- 
patiagAr, he shall forward the proceedings together with the 
witnesses to prove the corruption of the PanchAyat to the 
SubadAr, and if it should happen at the Kacheri of the latter, 
the SubadAr shall send them to the DaryAft-Kacheri. 

75. lint in cases where the party, refusing to abide by 
the decision of the PanchAyat fails to bring forward witnesses 
to prove his allegation, the award shall be carried into effect. 

76. In cases where a suit is preferred against an in- 
dividual who is not subject to the jurisdiction of either the 
PArapatiagAr or the SubadAr of the nAd or taluq, where the 
complainaut is residing, the PArapatiagAr or SubadAr shall 
request by a letter the officer in authority at the place, where 
the defendant may be residing, to send him in order to ans- 
wer the complaint, preferred against him. The same rule is 
applicable to cases where witnesses may be residing within 
another jurisdiction. 

77. In cases where either the defendant or witnesses 
may be residing in another country, the district-servants are 
to report the circumstance to the Huzur, which will take 
measures by writing to the European Officer in authority at 
that place, either to cause the personal attendance of such 
defendant or witnesses or to obtain their defence or evidence 
respectively in writing as may seem to him advisable. 
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78 . The N&d-and the TAluq-Panch&yats shall be com- 
posed of respectable inhabitants, or Chetties, or merchants. 
When the parties in suits are of different castes, the Parapa- 
tiagdrs or Subaddrs shall, if practicable, select an equal number 
of persons of the caste, to which each party may belong and 
also one or two of a caste different from that of either of the 
parties. The same rule shall be observed by the Dary&ft- 
Kacheri. 

79. Appeals against the decision of a PArapatiagdr shall 
be made to the Subad&r within 30 days from the date on 
which the award may be passed and given to the party; and 
those against the decision of the Subaddrs shall be made to 
the Darydft-Ivaeheri within 45 days. If after the expiration 
of this time the party appealing assign good and satisfactory 
reason for his delay, the appeal shall be admitted. Provided, 
however, that no appeal shall be admitted from any case de- 
cided by a Panclulyat, except on the ground of gross parti- 
ality or dishonesty on the part of the arbitrators. 

80. The expense of summoning shall be paid in the 
first instance by the party by whom they are summoned; but 
the functionary or the Panchayat shall determine, when the 
award is passed, by whom the expense shall be finally borne 
according to the merits of the case. 


Criminal Justice. 

81. The Gauda is authorised to reprimand or admonish 
an offender for stealing vegetables, or a few seers of grain, 
or the commission of similar trifling offences within the juris- 
diction of his village. He shall seize and make over all other 
offenders to the P&rapatiag&rs. 

82. The Pdrapatiagdr shall confine for 10 days, or fine in 
a sum not exceeding five rupees, according to the circum- 
stances of the case, any offender charged with disobedience 
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of orders, or with assaulting another person, or using abusive 
language or with stealing property of the value of 10 rupees. 

83. The P&rapatiagAr may release persons accused of the 
above offences on their finding bail. 

84. All persons deserving higher punishment than what 
has been mentioned above, shall be sent to the Subaddr by 
whom they shall be tried. The Subad&r shall confine for 30 
days, or fine in a sum not exceeding 16 rupees, according 
to the circumstances of the case, any person accused of 
having stolen property of the value of from 10 to 30 rupees, 
or charged with disobedience of orders or with assaulting 
another person or using abusive language. 

85. The Subaddr may release persons accused of these 
offences on their finding bail. 

8(i. ( blenders accused of thefts not attended with violence 

and of which the amount or value may be above thirty and 
not exceeding one hundred rupees, or of the other offences 
specified in para 84, but deserving a higher punishment than 
what is therein mentioned, shall bo sent for trial to the Parvnft- 
Kacheri. In these cases the Darynft-Kacheri is empower- 
ed to sentence an offender to imprisonment not exceeding two 
months, or to levy a fine not exceeding twenty rupees. This 
Kaelieri may release persons on bail. 

87. The P&rapatiagars and Subadars are directed to send 
with the least practicable delay to the Darydft-Kacheri all 
persons accused of thefts attended with violence or exceeding 
in amount or value thirty rupees, burglaries, highway or gang 
robberies, arson and murdei, etc. after they arc apprehended, 
together with their depositions. 

88. The Darydft-Kacheri assisted by the Panchayat shall 
make enquiries into the aforementioned cases, and in the event 
of their finding the fact against the accused, they shall submit 
their proceedings to the Commissioner (respective Superinten- 
dent since October 1834) who shall pass judgment thereon. 
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89. The numbers of the Panch&yat shall in no case be 
less than five nor more than thirteen. The prisoner shall 
have the power of challenging any of the members as far as 
the number five, before the commencement of the enquiry, 
assigning reasons for the same, which shall be taken into con- 
sideration by the Daiyaft-Kacheri. In the event of these 
reasons being deemed valid, the member who is challenged 
shall be removed and another substituted. The majority of 
the Panchayat shall concur in the verdict, whether in civil 
or criminal cases, to render it valid. 

90. Corporal punishment by the officers of Government 
is prohibited in every possible case throughout the whole of 
Coorg, 

91. There are three modes of passing sentence of impri- 
sonment. One is to sentence an otfender to he confined and 
to he put to perform hard labour on the roads. The second 
is to sentence the criminal to be imprisoned and be made to 
work in the prison; and the third is to pass sentence of im- 
prisonment only, without labour. These three modes may be 
adopted by the Parydft-Kachcri in passing sentence against 
offenders according to the degree of guilt proved against them. 

92. The Parapatiagiir of each Nad shall send in monthly 
to the, Subadar of his taluq a register of offenders punished 
by him. 

93. The Subadar in like manner shall send a register to 
the l)ary;ift-Kacheri, which will submit to the lluzur an 
abstract of their registers, including the offenders punished 
by their own award. 

94. All disputes relating to caste are to be settled by 
the heads of the respective castes according to the usage and 
custom of the country. 
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Police. 

41. The police of the taluqs is to he considered under 
the charge of the Subadars, and subordinately to them, of the 
Pdrapatiag&rs and Patdls. 

42. The district functionaries are to give at all times 
their utmost care and attention to prevent disturbances, assaults, 
and all other nets in breach of the peace; they are to appre- 
hend and send to the Darydft-Kacheri any person who may 
be accused of having committed robbery or violence. 

43. The Patels of the village and the villagers shall 
conjointly protect their villages from depredations of robbers. 
They shall always be on their guard and act with vigilance, 
so that no thefts or personal assaults may be committed. 

45. If any person of a suspicious character makes his 
appearance in a village, the Patel shall make an enquiry 
about his name, place of residence and the purpose for which 
he has come to the village; and if the Patel be not satisfied 
with his answer, he shall send him to the Pdrapatiagdr. 

46. If any person in the village behaves improperly, the 
Patdl shall persuade him to correct his conduct and give him 
the admonitions that may seem necessary. 

47. If any theft or robbery be committed, the Patdl and 
the villagers shall exert themselves to apprehend the robbers. 
If the robbers be found in the act of robbing and if they es- 
cape, they shall be pursued and seized. The Patels of the 
neighbouring villages shall co-operate in ensuring the seizure 
of the robbers. But if the Patels or others do not use their 
endeavours either to discover or apprehend the robbers, and 
if the Sirkar shall have reason to believe that the robbery 
was committed through the negligence of the Patels, they 
will incur the displeasure of the Sirkar and be punished ac- 
cordingly. 

48. Whenever information is lodged of a person having 
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died a violent death, the functionaries shall proceed to the 
spot where the dead body may have been found. They shall 
examine the body and ascertain, whether there are any marks 
of violence upon it, or bruises, the number of them, and with 
what weapons the wounds or hurts may appear to have been 
given. The above inquiries sh*vll be -made in the presence 
of two or three creditable persons, and being committed to 
writing the proceedings shall be sent to the Dary&ft-Kacheri, 
afterwards the functionaries shall endeavour to trace the per- 
sons who may have murdered the deceased and apprehend 
them. 

49. The Subad&rs of the taluqs on the frontier shall be 
particularly vigilant in apprehending robbers and vagabonds 
who may come to this district from the neighbouring countries 
to commit mischief. 

50. The magisterial authority of the Subadtirs does not 
extend to the pettas, where Kotwals are employed. The police 
of the pettas is entrusted to the charge of the Kotwals and 
they will preserve the peace there. In cases where Kotwals 
may require the assistance of the Subad&rs or tlie Revenue 
officers who may be near the pettas, they shall be promptly 
furnished with the aid demanded. 

51. In cases where any person of whatever caste may 
die a natural death without having relations or friends present, 
the Sirkar servants shall cause the corpse to be buried or 
burned according to circumstances at an expense of from one 
to three canterai fanams. But if the deceased leaves property 
and no relations to claim it, a sufficient portion of the pro- 
perty shall be appropriated for the performance of the funeral 
ceremonies, and the remainder lodged in the Public Treasury 
until claimed. 

52. Any person who has laboured under the disease of 
leprosy shall not be buried in the earth. The corpse of such 
person shall be burned, or if the caste of the deceased do not 
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admit of the corpse being burnt, it shall be caused to be thrown 
into a river. 

53. In case where a ryot, or a chetty or a merchant die, 
leaving young children, whether boys or g ; rls, the Subad&r 
or the IYirapatiag&rs shall make over the property of the de- 
ceased to his nearest relations, and after the children attain 
tlieir majority, the property shall be caused to be made over 
to them. But in defect of relations, the Gauda or the head- 
man of the village shall be directed to take charge of the 
property and bring up the children. An inventary of the 
property shall be taken, one copy of which shall be kept by 
the Patel and the other entered in the Dufters. The expense 
attending the education, maintenance or marriage of the child- 
ren, shall he deducted from the property.” 

Coorg being a non-regulation province, these simple rules 
sufficed for many years for the judicial administration of the 
country, wielded by the able officers, by whom Coorg had the 
good fortune successively to be ruled. On Col. Fraser leav- 
ing Coorg in October 1834 to be “Resident of Mysore,” Capt. 
Be Hardy was appointed “Stqwrintenrf'mf, o<’ Coorg” the first 
of a line of 15 Superintendents up to date and all, with the 
exception of two, military officers of the Madras Army. Col. 
Fraser transferred to Capt. he Hardy “the civil charge and 
administration of the District” and when the former became 
Resident of Travancore and Cochin in 183G, and Col. — after- 
wards General Sir — Mark Cubbon C. B. succeeded him as 
Commissioner of the Government of the territories of His 
Highness the Rajah of Mysore and “ Commissioner of the affairs 
of Coorg f the Superintendent's relative position remained un- 
changed down to the present day 

Sir Mark Cubbon, in whom India saw a noble type of the 
English gentleman, ruled Mysore and Coorg for a quarter of 
a century with great ability, vigour and judgment. Of his 
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merits as a ruler, the Marquis of Dalhousie has borne a high 
and honorable testimony in a despatch, dated Fort William, 
7th February 1856, which, however, is too long for us to 
quote. The administrative genius of Sir Mark Cubbon’s 
successor, L. Bowring Esq., C. S. I., asserted itself in a different 
manner and shone in a peculiar light. With critical accmnen 
and administrative skill of a high order he penetrated, ana- 
lysed and reformed every branch of the existing administra- 
tion and placed it on a level with the most advanced systems 
of modern Government in India. He left India for good in 
March 1870, highly esteemed and deeply regretted by the 
natives of Mysore and Coorg. 

With the settlement of European Planters in Georg during 
the last ten years the admission of pleaders into the Courts 
and the more elaborate and refined system of judicature con- 
sequent to the introduction into the province of the Indian 
Penal Code in 1861, the Criminal Procedure Code in 1862, 
the Indian Stamp Act in 1862, the Registration Act in 1865, 
the Indian Succession Act in 1865, the Criminal High Court 
Act in 1865, the Forest Act in 1866, and others, the establish- 
ment of a better constituted description of Courts became 
necessary. 

Before the 1st December 1868 the Civil and Criminal Courts 
in Coorg were thus constituted: 

The Subaddrs Court . Each of the six laluqs was presided 
over by a Subadar exercising both civil and criminal juris- 
diction. In addition to these were two Pctta- or Town- 
Subadars — formerly called Kotwals — stationed at the two 
principal towns of Mercara and Viinjenderpet, who were 
vested with the *anie powers as the former. The civil juris- 
diction of the Subaddr extended to Rs. 200, and their criminal 
powers were those of a Sub-Magistrate of the Second Class. 
These officials were assisted in their revenue, magisterial and 
police duties by 24 Parapatiagars, 13 of whom had been in- 
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vested, from time to time, according as they had been con- 
sidered qualified and competent to exercise the same, with 
criminal powers equivalent with those of the Subad&rs, but 
they did not exercise any civil jurisdiction. 

Th Q>Darydft-Kacheri was in so far modified, that it was 
composed of a Moktasir (native judge) and four Panchdyatddrs 
who were selected by rotation from among the most intelligent 
of the various classes of the people and who received an al- 
lowance of a rupee a head per day for such days as the Court 
actually was sitting. It exercised original civil jurisdiction in 
suits, the value of which ranged from Rs. 200 to 3,000, and 
had appellate jurisdiction over the decisions passed by the 
Taluq-Subaddrs. This institution which had a certain amount 
of time honored prestige amongst the Coorgs, was somewhat 
anomalous and exceptional in its character when compared 
with the system of judicature in force in the other parts of 
Her Majesty’s territories. 

In the Assistant Superintendents' Courts , presided over 
respectively by a Native and an Englishman, the former 
exercised the powers of a Sub-Magistrate, the latter had been 
vested with the full powers of a Magistrate. 

In the Superintendent' s Court , the Superintendent of Coorg 
exercised original jurisdiction in civil matters extending from 
Rs. 3000 to any amount and was the Magistrate of the District. 
Appeals from the decisions passed by the Dary&ft-Kacheri 
were made to him 

A Sessions Court was established by vesting the Superin- 
tendent of the Ashtagr&ru division of Mysore, with which 
Coorg had been incorporated for a short time (Nov. 1862 — 
July 1863) with the nowers of a Sessions Judge in disposing 
of cases, with which, ao Assistant Sessions Judge under Act XV 
of 1862 the Superintendent was incompetent to deal. Though 
this was a somewhat inconvenient arrangement, yet it pleased 
the Coorgs better thart the annexation of their country to 
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Mysore, against which measure they strongly protested, being 
greatly averse to any subordination to the Brahmin officials 
of Mysore on their immediate frontier. 

The Court of the Judicial Commissioner was highest appel- 
late Court, and exercised control over the judicial admini- 
stration of the province in all its branches. Sentences of death 
passed by the Superintendent of Ashtagrdm as Sessions Judge 
in Coorg, required the confirmation of the Judicial Commis- 
sioner. This office was first instituted in 1856 by the Supreme 
Government. 

With the 1st December 1868 the Coorg Courts' Act XXV of 
1868 came into operation. Its primary object was to settle 
and define the jurisdiction of the various civil and criminal 
functionaries in Coorg and the immediate occasion for it 
arose, when the two Assistants were appointed, whose powers 
it was necessary to determine. As a necessary consequence 
the Darydft-Kacheri was abrogated, its last judge being the 
first Coorg pupil of the Central School in 1856, Colavanda 
Cariappah, now Subaddr of Mercara taluq. 

The civil jurisdiction conferred by the Act on Officers of 
various classes is limited as follows: 

Subaddrs of the 2nd class may determine suits to the 
value of Rs. 100. 

Subaddrs of the the 1st class „ 300. 

Assistant Superintendent of the 2nd class „ 1000. 

Assistant Superintendent of the 1st class . . „ 3000. 

The Superintendent of Coorg without limit. 

The Chief Commissioner may invest any Pdrapatiagdr 
or Naib-Subaddr with power to try certain kinds of suits for 
money or moveable property not exceeding in value Rs. 50. 
Appeals lie from the Subaddrs to the Assistant Superinten- 
dents; from the Assistants to the Superintendent of Coorg; 
and from the Superintendent to the Judicial Commissioner. 
Special appeals lie from the decisions of the Superintendent 
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and from those of the Assistants to the Judicial Commissioner; 
but in suits of the nature of Small Causes no special appeal is 
allowed for less than Rs. 300. 

On the criminal side, the Act provides that for the pur- 
pose of criminal jurisdiction the Superintendent of Coorg shall 
he taken to be the chief Officer charged with the executive 
administration of a district in criminal matters. Appeals 
against the sentences of the Magistrates with full powers in 
Coorg shall lie to the Judicial Commissioner. The Sessions 
Judge, appointed by the Governor General, shall, as often as 
may be necessary for the trial of offenders, hold sessions in 
the province 

However flattering the notion may be, that the judicial 
administration of Coorg is now on a lc\el with the most ad- 
vanced stage of judicial reform in India, one cannot, on 
seeing the backward state of civilization of the majority of 
the people for w hum this reiined apparatus of justice is intend- 
ed, help regretting the disappearance of those simple and 
practical institutions, adopted by General Fraser, which best 
suited the wants and eompiehension of the natives and, in 
the absence of stamp duties, secured to them cheap justice! 
However, as the Judicial Commissioner truly remarks, “the 
more complicated and difficult portions of the law affect, not 
the “simple mountaineer’ so much, as the coffee planter and 
the trader; and when the business of life is at all complex, 
almost any ascertained rules must be preferable to no rule.” 

Of the Jail it need only be said, that its locality in an 
airy corner within the fort wadis is healthy, and if the practi- 
cable alterations and improvements were carried out, good 
and sufficient accommodations for the small number of con- 
victs, averaging 70 per annum, could be afforded without 
going to the expense of a palatial new building outside the 
fort as proposed. The Regimental Surgeon, in civil charge 
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of the Jail, exercises the powers of a Magistrate over its in- 
mates, who are superintended by a European Jailor. 

The Police , with the exception of a small regular body 
of a miserable description in Mereara and Vfnljenderpet, still 
maintains its rural character, as best adapted to the country. 

According to the returns of the annual “Judicial Reports,” 
the inhabitants of Coorg arc neither remarkable for their 
litigiousness, nor for an excess of criminality. 

3. ADMINISTRATION OF REVENUE. 
it, Ijnul Herat tte. 

The Land Revenue constituted the chief source of the 
wealth of the Coorg Rajahs. It still forms the principal item 
in the annual income of Government. It will, therefore, be 
of interest to analyze the mode of assessment, peculiar to 
Coorg, for generations in use and still upheld by the British 
Government. The settlement was made in 1812 In' Linga- 
irijender, who caused the Shist accounts to be preserved in a 
kind of Domesdav-Rook in which all the vargas or farms are 
registered with great detail and accuracy, noting also the te- 
nure under which each varga is held. 

According to tlii< quasi settlement in perpetuity wc have to 
distinguish, besides the rentfreo holdings, four different hinds 
oftinnns of land: Jamma , ti&au, VnnbuU and Judi-tenure, an 
arrangement nearly allied to what is called “Shivappa Naik’s 
Shist” i. e. an assessment fixed in the time of Shivappa Naik, 
a poly gar of Naggara. 

The Jamina-tenure , from the Sanscrit “janma,” a word 
conveying the meaning of “hereditary by birth,” is the hold- 
ing of the privileged class, called Jamma-ryots , comprising: 
Coorgs, Amma-Coorgs, Hegadas, Eimbokalas, Airis, Koyavas, 
Moplas and Gaudas. The light assessment of Rs. 5 per 100 
butties of wet land with its accompanying BAiuS and Barikd 
was made originally on condition of military and general 
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service to the State. The Jamma-ryots are still liable to be 
called out to repel outward aggression or quell internal dis- 
turbances, and to furnish all Police- and Treasure-guards, 
escorts, etc. in time of peace. Excepting old men and boys, 
there are now 7070 active Jamma-ryots of whom 4910 are 
Coorgs and, next in number, 1244 Gaudas. 

The Butty account is a peculiar one and dates from the 
time of Lingar&jcnder, who in 1813 had all the ricelands 
measured and the result registered; 100 butties of wet land 
mean an area which produces 100 butties at 80 seers per 
butty of paddy or rice in the husk. Since this produce, how- 
ever, is depending on the fertility of the soil, it is clear, that 
the area of 100 butties varies according to the nature of the 
ground. There are 7 different qualities of fields, ascertained 
or supposed to produce 8, 10, 12, 14, 16, 18, and 20 seers 
of paddy respectively on an area of land, containing 256 
square feet or a square of one kdlu (banibn) 16 feet long, the 
original measure used for determining this account. To pro- 
duce then 100 butties or 8,000 seers of paddy from these 
seven different kinds of fields, 1000, 800, 660 J-, 570, 500, 
440h 400 times 256 square feet or about 5*87, 4*8, 3*92, 
3*35, 2*93, 2*61, 2*35 acres respectively are required. As a 
fair average, therefore, 3 acres may be assigned as an equi- 
valent of 100 butties of land. 

Bdne is the highland adjoining the ricefields and gene- 
rally clothed with forest from which each farm obtains its 
firewood, manure, grass, etc. 

Barike is the low swampy portion of land adjacent to or 
below the paddy fields, it remains uncultivated and is used 
for grazing purposes. 

No remission of the Jamma-rent is ever made, except 
under extraordinary circumstances, such as the death of seve- 
ral members of a family, the entire destruction of property by 
fire or the loss of a large number of cattle. In these cases 
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and when the produce of tlieir lauds has been very meagre, 
the Jamma-ryots are allowed to pay Rs. 10 per 100 butties 
for the quantity of land which has been cultivated , instead of five 
rupees for the v'fiole farm . It is also customary, under such 
circumstances, or when only women and young children are 
left in the house, to permit the whole of the Jamma-lands to 
be sublet on vtfra-tenure (division* of the crop in equal halves 
between the tenant and landlord) for periods ranging from 
1 to 5 years according to the particulars of each case. On 
being invested with the proprietary right to a farm, the 
Jarnma-ryot has to pay a donation of Its. 10 per 100 butties 
called u Nuzur Kanike,” in 3 yearly instalments, and a fee of 
Rs. one termed the “Gatti-J amnia fee,” on taking possession 
of the land. On the same terms a Jamma-ryot may claim 
as much available land, as he may like to cultivate, provided 
he takes an entire farm, failing which his Jannna-rent is 
doubled for the additional portion. He likewise may also 
resign his Jamma-land or Government may, for good reasons, 
resume it. When invested with the land, by the Superin- 
tendent of Georg, a formula is spoken, intimating, that the 
holder has received the hereditary right to the land on the 
feudal condition* laid down, and at the same time a handful 
of the soil of the land he has applied for is given to him. 
Similarly when resigning land, the ♦Jamma-ryot lays down 
before the Superintendent a handful of the soil as a sign of 
his relinquishment of all rights to the land. Except with the 
consent of the Government Jaumia-land cannot be alienated 
and is never marketable, nor can it be mortgaged. 

A Jamma-farm consists of from 10 to 1,500 butties of* wet 
land, according to the extent of soil susceptible of cultivation 
and from ancient times it had an apportioned number of 
slaves as a glebae adscripti.” These became liberated under 
the British Government, but for many years their freedom 
was merely nominal and the economy of the Coorg houses 
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remained undisturbed. But the subsequent settlement of 
British planters rudely disturbed the donnent slave-question 
to the great inconvenience and loss of the Coorgs. Many 
slaves ran away from their masters who, unable to compete 
with the Planters' cash-payments, had no means of cultivating 
their farms. Government, though earnestly appealed to by 
the Coorgs, could not restore their slaves. The Coorgs then 
prayed, that they might be allowed, to sublet their Jamma- 
lands. The question with its various bearings was an im- 
portant one both in the interest of Government and that of 
the Jamma-ryots. But the difficulty seems to have been 
judiciously and satisfactorily solved by Mr. Bowring, the late 
Chief Commissioner. It was decided, that one quarter of the 
entire holdings only should be allowed to be sublet on vdra 
and that amongst the now tenants preferential claim should 
be given 

1st to the holder of the farm, 

2nd to the proprietor of the adjoining farm, 

3rd to the cultivators of the same village, 
so that, whilst the subletting Jamma-ryot is not relieved of 
his feudal obligation to Government, his more powerful or 
opulent neighbour has to contend against these preferential 
claimants. 

That the measure affords relief to the ryots is proved by 
the fact, that on the 1st April 1870 73 Jamma-ryots had 
availed themselves of the boon to the extent of 12,642-f 
butties of land. At the same time 112 ryots w r ere allowed, 
on the pica of distress, to sublet Jumma-land amounting to 
24,751}- butties. It is assumed, that the expenses connected 
with the cultivation of ] 00 butties of wet Ir.nd, when the ryot 
uses his own bullocks, amount to about 71 per cent of the 
whole out-turn, the land-tax on the holding is Rs. 5 per 100 
butties, to which house-tax, Dhdli-paddy and other items, 
which bring up the total taxation to about 9 per cent, have 
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to be added; so that the profits are about 20 per cent. The 
farms produce also oranges, vegetables and coffee, free of 
tax on plots of Bdne'-land less than ten acres, which add to 
the income of the proprietor; but on the other hand, as all 
the members of the family live under the same roof and sub- 
sist on the produce of the same farm, there is little real profit 
left. However light the assessment of the Jamma-ryots may 
appear to be, the changes effected in the general administra- 
tion of the country and the imposition of various taxes have 
greatly modified the relative value of this tenure. The esta- 
blishment of a number of depaitments, the officers of which 
with their subordinates are frequently on the move, imposes — 
almost of necessity — services on the Jamma-ryots for the per- 
formance of which formerly their slaves were used and which 
consequently now the masters with their crude notions of free 
trade very unwillingly perform. Of the Ooorgs, whose pride 
as a martial race has always been fostered by Government, it 
can hardly be expected, that they should readily carry the camp- 
loads, etc. of the public functionaries, and the exigencies of 
the Kirkar, in this respect, might perhaps be fulfilled without 
too much wounding the self-respect of the Coorgs. Many 
Jamma-ryots, it is said, are on the point of resigning their 
Jamina — with the intention of holding their land on S&gu- 
teuure and thus escaping these vexatious services! 

In 1869-70 the revenue from Jaimna-lands amounted to 
Rs. 50,893—9—9. 

The next holding is called Sdyu-tenure f from theCanarese 
sagu, to be under cultivation) and should be considered as 
the normal assessment , all others being exceptional. The 
tenants pay Rs. 10 per 100 butties land-tax, are not bound 
by their tenure to render feudal service to the State and may 
claim remission of assessment for those fields of their farms, 
which they are unable to cultivate. It is estimated, that of 
their total produce the Government demand amounts to 14 
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per cent and their profits, after deducting all expenses, hardly 
exceed 7 per cent in good seasons. 

Excepting old men and boys in both cases, the number 
of S&gu-ryots is nearly double that of Jamma-ryots, amounting 
to 13,500 of whom the greatest number are Gaudas viz, 
3654, and next Holeyas, viz. 3605. There are only 40 Coorgs 
holding land on Sdgu-tenure. 

It may here be stated, that the late Rdjah's twenty farms, 
called Panyas, which on the assumption of Coorg by the 
British in 1834 amounted to 46,872^- butties of land with 
168 predial and 1055 disposable slaves were, at the recom- 
mendation of the Devdns, divided into the original vargas 
(farms) and disposed of like all other land held on Sdgu-tenure, 
the predial slaves remaining attached to such estates as they 
belonged to and the others were entrusted to the care of res- 
pectable ryots, who were required to maintain them on the 
same terms as ordinary labourers, paying them the same rate 
of hire, demanding their attendance only during working 
hours, and especially allowing them the. entire management 
and control of their family affairs and the settlement of their 
children’s marriages. Some of the Panyas were allotted on 
J6di tenure to religious establishments. 

Waste /and, now taken up for cultivation, is chiefly held 
on Sagu-tenure. Considering, however, the difficulty and 
expense of reclaiming waste land for wet cultivation, Govern- 
ment has sanctioned a certain progressive scale of taxation, 
according to the number of years, such farms have been lying 
waste. Thus land lain waste for 5-10 years, if brought 
under cultivation, pays one-fourth of the assessment the first 
year, half the second, three-quarter the third and the full 
amount of tax the fourth year. Besides this graduated assess- 
ment, for land left uncultivated from 

10 to 15 years one year’s assessment is remitted, 
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25 to 35 years three year’s assessment is remitted, 

35 „ 50 „ four ^ „ 

above 50 r five „ r „ 

after which periods of remission the above scale of taxation 
comes into force. 

If any ryot, who undertakes to cultivate lands on these 
conditions, declines befoie the expiration of his term to culti- 
vate any longer, he will be liable on relinquishing his land, 
to pay one-fourth of the amount of tax, which he would other- 
wise have been exempted from in the first year, half of the 
amount for two years, three-quarter for three years and the 
full amount of tax to be paid for four and five years. 

It often happens, that a Sagu-ryot transfers his land for 
a certain sum of money in favor of another tenant; but, whilst 
Government docs not forbid the transaction, — for the money 
thus obtained may be a fair reward for the ryot’s trouble and 
expense on the land — ,it does not admit the ryots claim to 
proprietaryship in the land. On the ryot relinquishing his 
land, the name of the first applicant for the same will be 
registered without reference to any private arrangement, but 
such transfers are generally satisfactorily settled. 

It may be remarked, that in Yt'lus&virashfme the S&gu- 
tax is levied on a portion of wet land capable of producing 
60 Kandagas of grain, or 120 butties by measure at the rate 
of 10 rupees 

The total revenue from Ragu-holdings amounted in 1869- 
70 to Rs. 77,246—15—5. 

TJmhali-tmnre (from the Can. umbali, a plot of ground free 
of rent) is held on account of* services performed by certain 
ryots in the Rdjahs’j times and is lightly taxed at three rates 
viz: one, two and a half and three rupees per 100 butties, 
a sannad (titledeed) for the tenure having been given by the 
Chief Commissioner. The revenue from this tenure being 
in 1869-70 Rs. 6774 — 3 — 6 and assuming the average tax 
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at the rate of Rs. 2 — 8 per 100 butties, the whole extent of 
Umbali-tenuve would be about 448,900 butties. 

An addition, at least in name, to these Umbali-holdings 
has been lately made at the recommendation of Capt. Cole, 
who proposed “that a fixed remuneration in the shape of a 
reduction in the assessment on the land, held by each Patdl, 
be allowed to him as a “ G aud-UmhaU ” for the large additional 
work thrown on the Patc'ls by the effects of advancing civiliz- 
ation, by the opening out of the countiy and by the settlement 
of Europeans.” This measure was hailed with satisfaction by 
the Patdls; most of them fixed the Uinhali on the hereditary 
lands of their houses and in some cases the Ihnbali amounted 
to the entire assessment on their lands, which by this remission 
became virtually Jhagir or free, so that the “Gaud-Umbali” 
should be classed with the Inam-lands or freeholds. 

The Jodi -tenure (from the Can. j<5di, a favourable quit- 
rent) is the holding of land which has been alienated to the 
office of the Patdls in the Yelusiivirashfmc- and Nanjardj- 
patna-taluq and for the maintenance of religious establish- 
ments, in all parts of Coorg. Half of its original assessment 
having been relinquished in favour of the holders, the Sirkar 
receives only Rs. 5 per 100 butties as from Jamma-land. 
Like this the former cannot be sublet and, if left uncultivated, 
it is at the disposal of the district officers and may be given 
by them to any ryot on S/igu -tenure, when 5 Rs. of the land- 
tax are paid to Government and the other 5 Rs. to the reli- 
gious establishment to which it belongs. The revenue of the 
Jddi-tenure in 18C9-70 was Rs. 5,930 — 5 — 7. 

All these different holdings were liable to three additional 
taxes payable to Government viz: ghee-liouse- and Dlnili- 
paddy-tax. 

The ghee-tax amounted to half a seer of ghee for every 
100 butties of land and was paid in consideration of the 
Sirkar s expense on feasting the Coorgs, who assembled at 
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the Huttari- and Gauri-feast at the Rdjah’s palaces for exhibi- 
ting their national dance, accompanied by singing and instru- 
mental music. At the general request of the people it was 
abolished, as the English Government neither fed nor gave 
the dancers presents on these occasions. 

The house-tax is paid by every farmer at the rate of 
9 As. 7 P. per family, Pariahs paying only half that sum. 
Merchants and other classes pay according to their caste or 
trade from 3 As. 2^- P. to 3 Rs. 10 As. 10 P. per house. 

The Dhuli-padd/j-tax was originally of an eleemosynary 
character, being voluntarily given to the Haleri-Jangam who 
first pretended to be satisfied with an offering of the refuse 
paddy (Dhiili Can. dust) but, who on having usurped the 
Coorg Samsthdn, imposed the tax by right on all ryots, vide 
p. 230. Since 1834 the rule was, that ryots, cultivating 
from 25 to 50 butties of wet land, had to pay 4 L of a butty 
of paddy — but no refuse! — and for 50 and upwards Id butty 
of paddy to Government. In Gadinad and Ycdavandd the 
ryots paid three Hannies or six seers in addition to every 
rupee paid for the land rent instead of the Dlnili-paddy-tax. 

The paddy thus collected amounted in 1835 to 3,323 
butties and in 1868-69, when this impost was commuted into 
a money payment of Rs. 3 — 3 — 7 per Id butty or 1 20 seers, — 
this being the average market price of paddy for the 5 pre- 
vious years — , it yielded Rs. 18,304 — 6 — 3 which at the 
above rate represents 8,516 butties, an increase of nearly 2d 
times and a considerable item in the land revenue! 

The Indm-holdings , or rentfree lands, are either granted 
to religious institutions or for service rendered to the State 
and represent a nominal land-tax of Rs. 17,298 — 8 — 4. For 
Dry-cultivation the land is divided into fields and pieces of 
ground, denominated in the Registers respectively “Sargas" 
and “Tundus,” each of the latter measuring from one to two 
cawnies and the former comprising from one to eight tundus. 
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Though the name, situation, size and extent of each tundu 
is minutely specified in the Registers, no mention is made of 
their estimated produce. Practice has, however, established 
the rule, that Government should receive one sixth of the 
gross produce, which in 1869-1870 effected a revenue of 
Rs. 9,362 — 3 — 5. When several families unite in cultivating 
pieces of dry land, each ryot contributing his share of labour 
and agricultural stock according to his means and receiving 
a corresponding proportion of the produce, such a farm is 
called a Hola-kula” or family field. The house-tax is, however, 
collected from each ryot. 

With the year 1866-67 a new source of land revenue arose 
from the assessment on land taken up for coffee cultivation . 
After much deliberation and correspondence on the part of 
the a Coorg Planters Association' and Government , the latter 
finally resolved in October 1863, to abolish the “Halut” or 
excise duty of 4 as. per maund of 28 lbs., or one rupee per 
hundredweight of clean coffee and to substitute on acreage 
rental on the following terms: 

From the first to the fourth year the land is rentfree from 
the date of acceptance by the District Officer of the tender 
for the grant. 

From the fifth to the ninth year one rupee per acre on 
the whole area, except a certain proportion of waste grass land. 

From the tenth and subsequent years two rupees on the 
same area. 

The Planters Association (in September 1864) expressed 
itself entirely satisfied with these Rules which on the whole 
were considered both tt just and liberal.” A six years’ ex- 
perience, however, under adverse circumstances of bad seasons, 
Bug and Borer convinced the Planters, that the assessment, 
having been fixed upon too sanguine expectations of coffee- 
produce and therefore wrong premises, had turned out to be 
unjust and illiberal, and in some instances had become actually 



oppressive. Government has therefore been addressed by 
the Association to relieve the distress of the Planters by 
reducing the assessment to eight annas per acre on the whole 
area, instead of two rupees. 

The total revenue from coffee assessment amounted for 
1869-70 to Rs. 89,942 — 1 — 5 against Rs. 91,251 — 12 — 5 
for the year previous. 

With regard to the disposal of waste lands the following 
Rules have been framed by Government: 

f Waste lands in which no rights of private proprietorship, or exclu- 
sive occupancy exist, and which may not be reserved as hereinafter (Rule 
XVIII) provided, may, until further notice, be sold under the following rules. 

II. Applications for land under these rules, shall be addressed to the 
Superintendent of Coorg, and shall comprise the following particulars: — 

a) The estimated area of the lot applied for. 

b) The situation of the lot and its boundaries as accurately as can be 
stated. 

III. No lot shall exceed 500 acres. Within the limits of towns, the 
maximum extent of a lot shall be 10 acres. But any person may apply for 
several contiguous lots, each not exceeding the above limits. 

IV. Every lot shall be compact and shall include no more than one 
tract of land, capable of being surrounded by a ring fence, and when the lot 
touches a public road, the length of the road frontage shall not exceed one 
half of the depth of the lot. 

V. No lot shall be sold until the area has been estimated by the Taluq 
authorities. Before a title-deed is granted the lot shall be surveyed by the 
Government Surveyors. 

VI. If on receipt of an application under Rule II, the Superintendent 
has reason to believe, that the lot applied for is saleable under these Rules, 
he shall call upon the applicant to deposit with him the estimated cost of 
surveying the lot and of marking it out with boundary marks, unless the 
land has been already surveyed and demarkated. The Superintendent will 
refund to the depositor any portion of his deposit which may not be actually 
expended in the survey and demarkation, and the depositor shall pay any 
deficiency. 

VII. If the applicant fails to deposit the sum required under Rule VI 
within six weeks from the date of demand, his application shall be null and 
void. 
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VIII. On receipt of the deposit required under Rule VI, the Superin- 
tendent shall, as soon as possible, cause the area of the land applied for to 
be estimated by the Taluq authorities. He shall then advertise the lot for 
sale on a given day, to be fixed as to admit of the notice, required in Rule 
IX, being given. 

IX. The advertisement shall bo in English and in Canarese, and shall 
specify the locality, extent and boundaries of the lot, the annual assessment, 
and the place, time and conditions of sale. It shall be posted for three 
months at least on the land itself, as well as in the neighbouring villages, in 
the Offices of the Superintendent and the Subadar of the Taluq and the 
nearest Post Office. The Superintendent shall at Lis discretion fix the time 
and place of sale and may alter both, if necessary, provided that not less 
than 14 days’ notice be publicly given of every such alteration, and that no 
land be sold, until it has been advertised, as aforesaid, for three full months 
at least. 

X. The Superintendent shall send written notice of tho place and time 
of sale, as also of any alteration under the provisions of Rule IX to the 
applicant; but no sale shall be disturbed in consequence of the nonreceipt 
of such notice or delayed in consequence of the nonappearance of the 
applicant. 

XI. An applicant withdrawing his application prior to the sale of the 
lot, will bo entitled to the refund of so much only of his deposit under Rule 
VI, as may not have been expended. If it should prove that the lot is not 
saleable under these Rules, the applicant must still pay the expense attendant 
on ascertaining the estimated area under Rule VIII. 

XII. On the withdrawal of an application, it shall be discretional with 
tho Superintendent to proceed with the sale of the lot or not, as he considers 
best for the public interests. 

XIII. The upset price shall in all cases be two rupees an acre, to include 
all survey expenses. If tho original applicant be the purchaser, he shall 
receive credit for his deposit in payment; otherwise the amount of deposit 
shall be paid to him at once from the sale proceed. 

XIV. If, before the time of sale, no claim of private proprietorship, or 
of exclusive occupancy or of any other right incompatible with the sale of the 
lot under these Rules be preferred, the lot shall a9 advertised be put up to 
auction and sold to the highest bidder above the upset price, subject to an 
annual assessment after four years from 1st May in the year of sale of one 
rupee an acre, and after nine years of two rupees an acre on the whole area. 

XV. The successful bidder shall, immediately on the sale being declared, 
pay down 10 per cent of the price and the residue of the purchase money 
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shall be paid in full within 30 days. The sale shall be conducted under and 
subject to the following conditions of sale: — 

XVI. 1. The highest bidder above the upset price shall be the pur- 
chaser of the lot, andif any dispute arise between two or more bidders at 
the same price, the lot shall immediately be put up again at the last preceding 
undisputed bidding and resold. 

2. If the purchaser shall pay to the said Superintendent the residue 
of his purchase money, he shall thereupon be placed in possession of the 
lot pending survey. 

3. All persons desirous of becoming purchasers are to satisfy them- 
selves as to the identity and correct description and the estimated area and 
bounderies of the lot, previous to the sale, as by having the lot knocked down 
to him, the purchaser thereof shall be held to have waived all objections 
to any mistakes that may afterwards appear to have been made in the des- 
cription of the lot, as well as to any other error whatever in the particulars 
of the property. 

4. If the purchase shall not be completed by the thirtieth day from 
the day of sale, the purchaser shall pay to the Superintendent interest at 
the rate of 12 Rs. per cent per annum; on the remainder of his purchase 
money from the day of sale until tho purchase shall be completed without 
prejudice nevertheless, to the right of resale reserved by the fifth condition, 
if not paid within one year. 

5. If tho purchaser shall neglect or refuse to comply with the above 
conditions, or any of them, his deposit money shall be forfeited and re- 
tained by Government, and the Government shall be at liberty to resell tho 
lot either by public auction or private contract, without the necessity of 
previously tendering a conveyance to the purchaser at the present sale, who 
shall so neglect or refuse as and for liquidated damages. 

XVH. If before the time of sale a claim of private proprietorship, or 
of exclusive occupancy or of any other right incompatible with the sale of the 
land under these Rules, shall be pi eferred to the lot or any part of it, the 
Superintendent shall postpone the sale of the lot until such claim shall be dis- 
posed of in due course of law. 

XVIII. Reserves of grazing and forest land, of land for the growth of 
firewood, for building sites, and for land required for other special purposes, 
are not to be sold und<?r these Rules without the express sanction of the 
Government. 

XIX* As soon as the actual area of the lot purobased has been ascer- 
tained by survey, a grant shall be made to the purchaser (provided he shall 
have paid his purchase money in full) in the form hereto annexed and marked 
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A. Should the actual area as ascertained by survey be more than ^ less 
than the area as estimated before the sale, the purchaser shall be refunded 
a proportionate part of his purchase money in respect of such deficiency be- 
yond Should the actual area be more than t ! q in excess of the area 
as estimated, such excess beyond shall revert to Government, and the 
purchaser shall forthwith yield tip possession thereof. 

XX. The annual assessment on lands sold under these Rules, may at 
any time be redeemed by the owner, by payment of a sum equal to 25 times 
the annual assessment of two rupees an acre on the whole area, and the lands 
so redeemed shall thereafter be for ever free from all demand on the part of 
the State on account of land revenue. On payment of the redemption money, 
the owner of the land shall be furnished with a deed in the form annexed to 
these Rules and marked B. 

XXI Arrears of annual assessment shall be recoverable in the same 
manner as arrears of Ryotw&ri-land-revenue are, or may be recoverable by 
the law for the time being in force in Coorg. 

XXII Lands sold 01 redeemed under these Rules, shall continue sub- 
ject to all general taxes and local rates payable by law or custom. 

XXIII. The existing and customary lights of Government, of other pro- 
prietors, and of the public in existing roads and paths and in streams running 
through or bounding lands sold under these Rules, are reserved and in no 
way affected by the sale of such lands under these Rules. 

XXIV. Nothing contained in these Rules shall bo held to debar the 
Government from granting waste land on Puttah, Cowlo, or otherwise at 
their discretion as heretofore. 

FORM A. (1). 

By this deed made tho day of between the Secretary of State 

for India in Council of the one part, and A. B. of .__of the other part, in 

consideration of the pui chase money or sum of Rs. duly paid by the 

said A. B. 

The said Secretary of State hereby grants to the said A. 1L, his heirs, 
representatives and assigns, the parcel of Government land situated in 'the 

village of in of the taluq in the District of Coorg and 

included within the following boundaries: .. 

Excepting and always reserving out of the said grant, to the said Secre- 
tary of State in Council, his successors and assign-*, all such timber growing 
or to grow on the said land as by any rule or decision of the Government 
Forest Department for the time being, and from time to time, shall be deter- 
mined or declared to belong to Government. 
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And it is hereby declared, and the said A. B. for himself, his heirs, re- 
presentatives and assigns, hereby agrees that the Government revenue assessed 
on and hereafter payable in respect of the said land is as follows: From the 
1st May 18 — to 30th April 18 — no assessment. From the 1st May 18 — 
to 30th April 18 — annually one rupee per acre on the whole area. From 
1st May 18 — two rupees annually per acre on the whole area. 

And that this grant shall not in any way affect the rights of the Govern- 
ment of any adjoining proprietor in respect to any road or stream running 
through or bounding any part of the said land, and that the said A. B., his 
heirs, representatives and assigns shall not cultivate any of the land within 
f> yards of a public road, nor destroy any brushwood or grass forming a 
natural fringe or revetement to any road, nor dam tip or contract any water- 
way made by the Public Works Department, and also shall and will at all 
times hereafter maintain in good repair at his and their own cost, the boun- 
dary marks of the said land erected by the Government Surveyor. 

Signed, sealed, and delivered by the Commissioner for the Affairs of 
Coorg for and on behalf of the said Secretary of State and by the saitl A. H. 
The dav and year first above written. 

FORM A. (2.) 

The same throughout as Form A. (1); instead of the third paragraph, 
however, beginning with: “And it is hereby declared etc.” the following is 
substituted : 

* Which said parcel of land shall henceforth be held by the said A. 1). 
his heirs, representatives and assigns, freed and discharged from all claim in 
lespeet of Government revenue 1 ’. 

FORM B. 

By this deed made the day of between the Secretary of State 

for India in Council of the one part, and A. B. of the other part, in consi- 
deration of Rupees duly paid by the said A. B., the said Secretary of 

State hereby absolutely and freely releases to the said A. B., his heirs, repre- 
sentatives and assigns, all Government land revenue hereafter accruing for 

or in respect of the parcel of land situate in the village of in the taluq 

and comprised within the following boundaries, (give the survey 

boundaries) and such parcel of land shall henceforth for ever be held by the 
said A. B., his heirs, representatives and assigns, free of any Government rent. 
Signed, sealed, etc. as in Form A. 
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The Registration of these Assurances according to Act 
XVI of 1864 appears not to be much appreciated by the 
natives, who shrewdly remark, that, if the Chief Commissioner’s 
signature to their title-deeds cannot assure their validity un- 
less registered by a local Official, what is the good at all of 
these documents; in fact they do not seem to care for them 
and are likewise prejudiced against the obligatory registration 
of their Jatnma-sannads. 

Amended Rules for carrying out the substitution of an 
acreage on Coffee lands for the Halut or excise duty. 

I. Surveyed estates, held free since 1st May 1860 are liable to be 
assessed at one rupee an acre on the whole area from the 1st May 1864. 

II. Unsurvcyed estates held free since 1st May 1860 to be assessed 
according to the proprietors’ estimated area subject to adjustment of rent, 
if more or less than .* 0 difference on the survey reaching them. 

III. All Government unassessed lands granted for Coffee cultivation, 
whether cultivated. or waste, to count for assessment from date of grant, or 
the land to be given up and the grant resigned. 

IV. Every Coffee holding on Government Cardamom land of which the 
Cardamom rent has ceased to be paid, will count for assessment at one rupee 
an acre on the whole area from the 1st May in that year when the rent 
ceased. 

V. Cardamom plots taken up for Coffee cultivation but still waste, and 
paying rent to Government annually until expiration of lease in 1865-66, 
will be assessed at one rupee an acre on the whole area from the first May 
1866 or lapse to Government on that date. 

VI. Cardamom plots wholly cultivated will be assessed (as if on the 
fifth year) from the year on which Cardamom rent ceased to be paid. 

VII. All lands now liable to assessment will be charged upon the esti- 
mated area in acres, as returned last year, unless corrected by the tenants at 
timo of assessment, which in each case will be Bubject to adjustment on 
survey. 

VIII. In all cases of adjustment of rent, whether to credit of Govern- 
ment or the tenant, to take place from the first instalment of rent due after 
the land has been surveyed. 

IX. In all cases when the survey papers and title-deed are ready for 
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delivery, the cost of the survey must be paid at the Superintendent's Treasury, 
before the papers are handed over. 

X. Every title-deed should have entered on its back the years and rates 
of assessment payable to the Government on the land which it represents. 

XL The assessment when directed to be commenced should be conducted 
at Mercara by the Superintendent, by Taluqs and N&ds, one Register for 
each N&d being completed before proceeding to another on the basis of the 
Registry of areas of coffee lands taken last year. 

XIL The B&ne-lands of the Coorgs being included in their Sannads as 
part of a tenure with a permanently fixed rent, and assigned hereditarily to 
them for ever, not to be subject to the assessment of coffee lands; unles* 
when cultivation is over 10 acres, such land be separated from the varga 
or farm. 

XIII. Coffee gardens, backyards, and fields in and around the suburbs 
of towns, if one acre or upwards in extent, to be assessed under the new 
Rules. 

XrV. Valuable timber in forests already in possession and about to be 
felled, to be purchased by the tenant paying a royalty upon each tree. 

XV. The Settlement-Office to commence a Register by Taluqs and Ndds, 
taking the Survey Register at Mercara for a basis, but completing all the 
holdings in each Ndd without reference to the survey having reached them 
or not. 

W. II. KERR, 

Superintendent’s Office, Superintendent. 

Mercara, 4th August 1864. 

Until lately, when, to swell the meagre returns of the 
Forest Department, the rents from cardamom jungles were 
transferred to its accounts, this assessment formed a legitimate 
item of the land revenue and amounted in 1869-70 to 
Rs. 32,796 — 2 — 2. Lieut. Connor states, that in Linga- 
r&jender’s time the revenue from this source amounted to 
Surat Rupees 100,800. Dr. Moegling mentions Rs. 80,000 
as the average return in the time of the Rijahs. (vide p. 91.) 
To explain the great difference between these returns, the 
natives say, that the item in the Rdjahs* accounts does not 
represent a rent but the profit made by the sale of the carda- 
moms which were Sirkar monopoly. If this statement is 

*8 
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correct, it is rather surprising, that the English Government 
was less successful in its profits from the same monopoly! 

General Fraser in his “Rules” or Hukumn&ma of August 
1834 promulgated in Para 31: 

u As some of the ryots are in the possession of cardamom grounds, 
they shall as hithertoforo deliver their whole produce to the Sirkar. 
They shall be paid at the rate of 20 Rs. per maund of the first sort, 
17 Rs. for the second sort, 15 Rs. for the third and 12 Rs. per maund, 
if the cardamom seeds have p'en removed from the capsules. They arc 
prohibited from selling their cardamoms to any other person but only to the 
Sirkar. If they violate this iuIc, they shall be fined in a smn equal to double 
the vame of the cardamoms which they have offered for sale to other 
persons”. 

Yet in turning to the Revenue Statistics of 1834-35 the 
entry under “Cardamoms” shows only Rs. 7,348 — 4 — 11, 
and in 1842-43 it sank as low as Rs. 3,744 — 4 — 0; but in 
1850-57, when the cardamom jungles were leased by Govern- 
ment, the revenue suddenly rose to Rs. 20,512 — 12 — 8. 
May the falling off of this revenue be perhaps accounted 
for by Capt. LeHardy’s arrangement as proposed in para 159 
of his ilaminabandi Report of 1834-35? 

“There arc at present five separate establishments employed in super- 
intending the cardamom grounds; but, it appears that the duties of three of 
these may with advantage he transferred to the Parapatiagars of Nads 
bordeiing on the Western Ghats on giving the latter a small increase of 
establishment.” 

This arrangement must have weakened the control over 
the most exposed and productive jungles. Cardamoms being 
worth in the market from Rs. 50 to 05, the Government rate 
of payment viz. Rs. 12 to 20 per maund offered a strong in- 
ducement to smuggle the spice beyond the Ghats and to sell 
it in Malabar! 

Drawing the administration of land revenue to a close, 
we may remark, that the routine of collecting the revenue 
and the class of functionaries engaged in the work are much 
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the same as organised by General Frarer in 1834. Accord- 
ing to his Hukumnfima 

Para 12. “The Subaddrs Pdrapatiagdrs and Sheristaddrs are to pay 
particular attention *o the cultivation of their respective Taluqs. The in- 
crease of the land revenue being entirely dependent on the exertions and 
activity of the Subaddrs and Parapatiagars, they shall use their best endea- 
vours to extend cultivation by giving every encouragement to the ryots.” 

P. 13. “In the months of January and February the Subadar and She- 
ristxddrs in conjunction with the Pdrapatiagdrs shall visit every village in 
the Ndds and make an enquiry through the Patels into the state of the village 
and the circumstances of the ryots. They shall ascertain whether the whole 
of the ryots of the villages are capable of bringing under culture the un- 
cultivated land. In cases where the ryots may not be able to cultivate the 
whole of the land which they possess, they shall be encouraged, and advan- 
ces shall be made to them for buying bullocks, seed, ploughs and other 
implements of husbandry, the same being reported to the Iiuzur. The 
amount of these advances shall be recovered from the ryots after the crops 
are reaped.” 

P. 19. “The Subadars and the Pdrapatiagdrs shall administer the re- 
venues of tlieir districts in such a manner as may be advantageous both to 
the Sirkar and to the ryots and which may increase the happiness of the 
people and the prosperity of their respective Taluqs and Ndds. They should 
not hesitate to suggest to the Sirkar such measures as may, in their opinion, 
be calculated to improve either the revenue or in any other respect the well- 
being of the country.” 

P. 20. “In the months of June, July and August the Pdrapatiagdrs 
shall again go to the villages and institute an investigation assisted by the 
Patels into the state of the cultivation and send reports to the Subaddrs, 
who shall submit an abstract thereof to the Iiuzur.” 

P. 21. “In October and November the Subadars, Sheristaddrs, Pdrapa- 
tiagdrs and Shanabhoga shall visit the villages and Ndds and inspect the 
crops and send an arzi (report] to the Iiuzur, reporting the degree of improve- 
ment which may have been made in cultivation, the state of the crops and 
also the damages, if any, which the crops may have suffered from any 
accident, either from the overflow of nullahs (streams) or depredations of 
elephants, etc.” 

P. 24. “In December the Subadars and Sheristaddrs are to repair to 
the Iiuzur Kachei i and assist in the preparation of the Jammabandi accounts 
in the usual manner. They shall according to custom give an agreement 

M* 
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(kei-kdgada) stating that thoy will collect the kists (instalments of revenue) 
from the ryots and remit the amount to the Hazur.’* 


For the supposed convenience of the ryots Government 
allows them now to pay: 

2 Annas of each Rupee of assessment in January 

3 » 9 » » February 

4 „ „ » » Marcli 

4 „ „ „ „ April 

3 „ „ „ „ May. 

On the Superintendent’s annual tour of inspection — Jamma- 
bandi — throughout the province, a halt is made for two or 
three days in each NM to review and settle its accounts etc. 
The business consists generally of little more, than the mere 
form of reading over to the ryots the detailed statements of 
the quantity of land cultivated and amount of assessment pay- 
able by each. 

As Head-quarters move on, the Superintendent is accom- 
panied by the Jamma-ryots of the Nad and preceeded by a 
native band of musicians. On approaching the boundary of 
another division, long files of stalwart peasantry are marshall- 
ed on the border to receive and conduct him through their 
Nthl. On a bamboo frame-work prasdda (offering of food) is 
spread in his honor, consisting of oranges, plantains, coccoa- 
nuts and flowers, the IVtrapatiag&r and Patdls offer limes and 
flower-wreaths, kind words are interchanged, local wants dis- 
cussed and the Queen’s honored representative marches on to 
his encamping ground, which is always the most picturesque 
spot of the N&d. 

Since 1834 the steady progress of the land revenue, ex- 
clusive of cardamom and coffee, is exhibited in the subjoined 
quinquennial statement. 


1834-35 Rs. 89,915. 

1839-40 „ 102,270. 

1844-45 * 108,498. 

1849-50 * 127,118. 


1854-55 Rs. 128,917. 

1858-59 * 145,949. 

1864-65 * 167,803. 

1869-70 * 150,661. 
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b. Forest Conservmxey . 

A glance at the Coorg Forests and their general Flora, 
as stated in page 16 ff., will show, that the formation of a 
Forest Conservancy Department in 1864 was an absolute 
necessity, and it is only to be regretted, that it was not five 
years earlier in operation, before some of the finest forests fell 
under the Planters' axe. There is, however, still scope enough 
for the energy and talents of a well trained Forest Officer in 
Coorg, and the more a scientific system of working the reserv- 
ed forests is introduced such as was originated by Dr. Brandis 
and carried out in Burmah and other parts if India, especially 
in the Madras Presidency unde* the able direction of 
Dr. Cleghorn and Major Beddome, the better will be the pros- 
pects of an ever increasing revenue from this department, 
which seems not yet to be in a very flourishing condition. 
Being left without rules fixed by law, the Forest Officer can- 
not act with that authority which is due to his position and 
necessary to the interests of Government. 

Of the trees reserved by Government, Sandal and Teak 
are its monopoly, the Kuve or Poonspar is sold at the rate of 
Rs. 20 per tree, Blackwood and Anjili are sold at Rs. 10 and 
Ebony, Hone and Irupu at Rs. 6 per tree. All other timbers, 
bamboos and firewood are allowed free to the ryot paying 
land revenue to Government and also to all Government 
servants in Coorg whose pay does not exceed 10 Rs. per 
mensem, without written permission or any prohibition what- 
ever, except that only mature trees must be cut and that the 
timber must be used solely for bona fide agricultural and 
building purposes and not for sale. For the same kind of 
trees which are free of charge to the ryots, traders have to 
pay from Rs. 3 to Rs. 4 — 8 per tree and Rs. 6 per 1000 
bamboos, whilst non-ryot residents, if for their own use, pay 
only half price. 
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The Assistant Conservator in charge of the department 
is under the general control of the Superintendent of Coorg 
and in fact his Revenue Forest Officer, but departmentally he 
is a third Assistant to the Conservator of Forests in Mysore. 
His functions hitherto have been the inspection of and report 
on those forests which were applied for by coffee planters, 
the inspection and working of reserved forests, the cultivation 
of tree-nurseries and the superintendence of the collection 
ind sale of sandalwood and forest produce, the latter com- 
prising resin, pepper, tamarind, soapnut, gallnut, bees wax 
and areca nut. The forest receipts in 1869-70 amounted to 
Rs. 92,668 — 1 — 6 and are thus accounted for: 

1. Timber . . Rs. 13,645- 15— 1 1. 

2. Sandalwood . . „ 45,027 — 14 — 3. 

3. Forest produce „ 1,198 — 1 — 2. 

4. Cardamoms . . „ 32,796 — 2 — 2. 

92,668— 1— 6. 


c. Revenue Survey. 

In the time of LingarAja, from October 1815 to October 
1817, a topographical survey of Coorg, which then also 
comprised the two taluqs Puttdr and Sulya, was completed 
by Lieut. Connor at the request of the RAjah. To judge from 
the “Memoir of the Codugu Survey,” written by him, and his 
beautifully executed map on a scale of one mile to an inch, 
Lieut. Connor’s task, accomplished in so short a time, is a 
giant’s work and a lasting memorial of his energy and high 
professional skill. On an area of 2,165 square miles, then far 
more densely wooded than at the present time, he made no 
less than 118 triangulations, ascertained and measured 732 
boundary stations and took the bearing and distance of 454 
villages from fixed trigonometrical points; and on his map, 
every plot of cultivated land was carefully laid down. 
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The extensive cultivation of coffee and the consequent 
acreage-assessment rendered a Revenue-survey necessary and 
the Field-establishment organised in 1863 under the superin- 
tendence in succession of Mr. Plumb, Lieut. W. Freeth and 
Lieut. R. M. Clerk has ever since been at work. A detailed 
revenue survey of thousands of petty holdings is, however, a 
far more laborious and tedious task than a topographical 
survey, and consequently requires much more time. As a 
beginning of a new topographical survey of Coorg, llorur- 
ndrokkalndd in Mercara-taluq has been completed by Lieut. 
Freeth, and the work is continued by Lieut. Clerk along with 
the revenue survey. The reasons given for the delay in 
completing the operations of the survey are the reduction of 
the establishment, interruptions from heavy monsoons, sub- 
ordinates being prostrated with fever etc. added to the in- 
correctness of the data upon which calculations were based. 

The mapping of the field-work is executed in the Madras 
Central Office. 

Memo, shewing the number of estates surveyed, mapped 
etc. from the commencement of Survey in 1863 up to 31st 
March 1870. 
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There are still about 21 European and 1,753 native es- 
tates to be surveyed. The cost to the Planter of surveying 
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his estate has been fixed by Government at the rate of three 
annas per acre. 


4 * 

Abkdri, or the revenue derived from the manufacture or 
sale of intoxicating liquors and drugs, has, in spite of the best 
intentioned repressive measures of Government, proved a 
very expansive financial source, showing an increase of re- 
venue since 1834, which indicates a most lamentable rate of 
consumption of spirituous liquors in so small a country: 


Ablcdri revenue. 


In 1834-35 
„ 1839-40 
„ 1844-45 
- 1849-50 


Rs. 4.445. 
* 17 ^ 409 . 
„ 15,616. 
„ 25,983. 


In 1854-55 
„ 1858-59 
„ 1864-65 
„ 1869-70 


Rs. 20,022. 
„ 32,266. 
„ 140,491. 
„ 75,146. 


A Government Distillery having been erected at Fraserpet 
and rented to licensed contractors who within its walls manu- 
facture arrack of a certain strength and pay for the monopoly 
a still-head-duty; it is assumed, that no other native liquor 
is produced in the country; but there can be no doubt, that 
many ryots distil a superior article from rice for feasts and 
home-consumption in general; this practice is, of course, in- 
terdicted and punishable, but who dares to denounce tres- 
passers! 

In the Rajahs’ times* a few people only knew the secret 
of distilling rice-brandy, and drinking was kept down by rules 
enforced in Coorg fashion, besides, it was dangerous in those 
days to get drunk; for if, according to the ancient adage “In 
vino veritas,” there is truth in a bottle of wine, there must be 
a great deal of it in a bottle of brandy! Words spoken in au 
unguarded moment, if conveyed to head-quarters by one of 
the numerous channels of espionage, might cost the man his 
tongue, uose or head. There is no such fear now before the 



eyes of the Coorg inhabitants. They are prosperous, their 
climate favours the evil habit and drunkenness, in its very 
nature, is a growing vice. Moreover since the influx of so 
many European settlers in Coorg, the natives have become 
familiar with the strongest European drinks and the liquor 
dealers are not slow in improving their opportunities to the 
ruin of the people. Beer- wine- and brandy-sliops are scatt- 
ered over the country. 

It is hard to say how Government ought to deal with 
this vital Abkdri-question and what measures might be ad- 
opted, to stem the torrent of vice and ruin. The old barriers, 
raised against the moral and physical plague of drunkenness 
by the laws of Hindu religion and of caste, have been broken 
through and cannot be repaired. The system of Government 
monopoly appears at first sight most objectionable; yet the 
abolition of it would have consequences still more deplorable. 
There is one panacea and one only, against this, as against 
every other moral evil in individuals or nations — a renova- 
tion of moral life and strength through the Gospel. All else 
is quackery! 

4. THE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS. 

It was not until the year 1862, that the wants of Coorg 
were sufficiently recognised, to induce Government to organize 
a regular establishment for the execution of Public Works in 
Coorg. A detachment of Sappers and Miners having been 
stationed in the Province since 1834, all the needful Public 
Works were carried out by them and after they had been 
withdrawn, an European Overseer took charge of the roads 
etc. The present effective establishment with an Executive 
Engineer (R. E.) at its head wants only funds to carry out 
large and important works, especially an iron bridge over the 
Kaveri with new highroads through Southeast Coorg into 
Mysore and Wyn&d. 
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Coorg is crossed by two trunk-roads from east to west 
and from north to south, intersecting each other at Mercara, 
and by a branch-road near Vfr&jpet the western and eastern 
highroads are connected. 

Previous to the occupation of the country by the British 
in 1834, the roads were in a primitive state, wholly impractic- 
able for wheeled carriges and scarcely less so for bullocks, 
it having been part of the policy of the R&jahs, to render their - 
country as little accessible as possible, from an idea common 
to the mountaineers in all parts of the world, that the chance 
of invasion and conquest was thereby diminished. For the 
same reason some of the more direct and practicable lines, 
leading to Mercara were shut up and travelling by them 
prohibited. 

The Eastern trunk-road from Mysore enters Coorg at 
Fraserpet, where it crosses the KYiveri, which is spanned by 
a fine masonry bridge of 7 arches and 516 feet in length. 
The part of the line between Fraserpet and Mercara is 19 \ 
miles in length and was commenced in January 1835 and 
completed in 1837 by a detachment of Sappers under Capt. 
Underwood, Lieuts. Rundall, Doria and Fast. The K&vdri- 
bridge, however, was built in 184G-48 by Capt. Oh. J. Green 
with the material of the dismantled Fort at Fraserpet. It 
bears the inscription: ft The Most Noble George Marquis of 
Tweeddale, Governor of Madras, Major-General Mark Cubbon 
Commissioner of Mysore. Fraserpet Bridge. The first stone 
of this bridge was laid on the 1st day of January 1846 by 
Capt. W. G. Onslow, Superintendent of Coorg and it was 
opened to public traffic on the 12th day of May 1848. Charles 
James Green, Capt. in the Madras Engineers, Architect.” 

To break the distance of 19^ miles, there is a Traveller’s 
Bangalow at Suntikoppa, 9 miles from Mercara. The elevated 
situation is pretty, but the present condition of the Bangalow 
wretched. 
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The upper portion of this road near Mercara has in several 
places too steep a gradient and should, as the Chief Engineer 
proposes, be reconstructed. The Samptlji-Gltaf or the line 
from Mercara towards Mangalore, which, however, ought to 
be called “Fast's Ghat " in honor to the professional skill of 
the young Engineer Officer who planned and executed this 
great work and who fell a victim to jungle fever, was com- 
menced after the monsoon in 1837 and offered considerable, 
engineering difficulties, as it followed for many a mile through 
dense jungle. It is for the most part very direct; the soil is 
generally good and, except in two places, so gentle is the 
slope down the Ghat of 1 9-4- miles in length, that for bandy 
traffic it offers no difficulty. Between the 9th and 10th miles 
only the gradient for a very short distance is as much as 1 in 
12 and 1 in G or 7. The total fall in the first 15 miles of 
this Ghat is about 2900 feet, which gives 1 in 37 for the 
whole line. From the foot of the Ghat to SampAji, 4 \ miles, 
the fall is only 55 feet. The cost of cutting out the roadway 
of these 19 miles, including the removal of rocks, trees, etc. 
but without bridges amounted to about 3500 Rs. per mile, 
exclusive of the pay of the Sappers and cost of tools. Whithin 
a short time the cost of the road was more than covered by 
the increase of the Salt Revenue on the coast, whilst the easy 
access to a market gave stimulus to the agriculture of Coorg 
and with the advent of coffee-planters, whose extensive estates 
line both sides of the road, its importance became invaluable. 

The stages on this road from Mercara arc: 6 miles to 
MadyanAd, 14 to ►Sampfiji, 13-f to Sulya, 11 to KAu, 10 1 to 
Puttiir, 15 to PAnemangalore, 7 to Fcringapet and 9 to 
Mangalore with a Traveller’s Bungalow at each stage and all in 
healthy localities except that at SampAji. 

The road from Cannanore into Coorg through thePeriam- 
bady Ghat and the Anachaukur road were finished some 
twelve years later, chiefly for military purposes. The line 

54 * 
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from Vfr&jpet to Mercara was made shortly afterwards. A 
continuation of this line to the north of Coorg from Mercara 
to Kodlipet was commenced in 1862 and opened for traffic 
in 1868. 

Considering the Cannanore-road , its first 2\ miles leading 
out of Mercara are excessively severe, in several places the 
gradients beiug 1 in 9. The total fall in this descent of 2-J- 
milcs is about 550 feet, giving 1 in 24 over all. Beyond the 
7th mile a high arched bridge leads over the Muttaremutha 
and between the 9th and 10th miles the well situated, clean 
and comfortable Bangalow at Murn&d invites the traveller. 
Beyond the 12th mile the river Kdvdri is crossed by a ferry 
and thence to Vfnijpet, the road is pretty level and through- 
out in excellent condition. Four miles from Vf raj pet the 
Pcriambady Ghat commences which was laid out by Capt. 
Francis and is down to Urti about 10 miles in length with a fall 
of 2682 feet. From the head of the Ghat, which is 3141 above 
the sea level, the descent varies from 1 in 18 and 20 to 1 in 
30, but two miles from the head to the Wottekolli public 
bangalow, a distance of three quarters of a mile, there is a 
distressing gradient of 1 in 10 and 12. The road after this 
is oasy and level in places to beyond the fourth mile from 
which it drops down to Urti — 6 miles from Wottekolli — 
with generally far too steep a gradient. On the Coorg frontier 
the Kalla-hole, a mountain torrent coming down from the 
western slope of the Ghats, is to be crossed by a good bridge. 
Urti is 38 miles from Caunanorc and 459 feet above the sea. 
There is no public bangalow, but a pretty one at Gunot, 7 
miles further on near the united Kalla-hole ( stony-river) and 
Barn-pole which river flows at a little distance behind the 
bangalow and offers attractive sport to the lover of the “gentle 
art.” As to a journey down the Ghat, it is replete with ever 
varying charms, reminding the tourist of the finest mountain 
scenery of Scotland, Wales or the Black Forest in Baden. And 
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such glorious forest trees of Poon, Sampige, Red Cedar Anjili, 
Hone, etc. ! To see them and travel under their shade is worth 
a long journey. From Gunot to Cannanore or Tellicherry 
the road runs level and affords easy travelling. Near TJlil 
or Chdvach4ri, 22 miles from Cannanore, a large wooden 
bridge resting on high stone pillars crosses the Gunot-river, 
but a public bangalow is only found at Shalot, 12-f miles 
from Cannanore. 

At the head of the Periambdd y Ghat a highroad branches 
off into Mysore by way of Bittnngala 5 miles, Hattdr 3 miles, 
Tittimatti 9 miles, Anechaukur 4 miles, Panchally 6 miles, 
Honasur 11-i- miles, 4 miles from which place it meets the 
Mysore-Fraserpet road. Except between Anechaukur and 
Tittimatti the road is easy and generally in good condition, 
and since the Gonikoppa-bridge near Hattdr has been finish- 
ed, at the sacrifice of the life of Mr. R. Hunter, a most pro- 
mising Engineer Officer, there is no difficulty for wheeled 
carriages from Mysore to Cannanore, a distance of 113 miles. 
The public bangalows on this line are excellent in the My- 
sore country, but very indifferent in Coorg and Malabar. 

To cut off two sides of a triangle a branch road, 3 miles 
long, has been constructed from Vmijpet to Bittangala for the 
Mysore cart-traffic. It is hoped, that the Mysore railway 
may yet extend to the eastern frontier of Coorg! 

The Northern highroad , lately constructed by Mr. Rtottard, 
connects Mercara with Manjerabad by way of SdmawArpet 
and Kodlipet, 44-$- miles to the latter town. The line having 
been laid out under stringent regulations in regard to gradi- 
ent, and the trace receiving great attention by Capt. W. 
Campbell, the result is a road with uniformly the easiest gradi- 
ents in the Province. Most of the roadway is 18 feet wide. 
The smaller streams are all bridged over; for the Choran-hole 
a three-arched masonry bridge of 65 feet is proposed; for the 
Mattapiir a single-arched, and for the Hatte-hole a three- 
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arched bridge. For the present these rivers are crossed in 
the dry season by rough stone causeways, but during the 
monsoon no carts can pass. There is no public bangalow on 
this line. During the last few years avenue trees at regular 
distances have been planted by the ryots along these high- 
roads and future generations will enjoy the benefit of this 
benevolent measure. 

A line of equal importance, but unfinished though practi- 
cable for carts, is Col. Stuart’s (vide p. 339) road from Vlr&j- 
pet into Mysore by way of Auandapur and Sidd&pur, whence a 
branch, traced by Messrs. Stoddard and Gramatzki and opened 
out by Mr. J. Hunt, leads on the right bank of the Kdvdrito 
Fiaserpct. To avoid the steep Mercara ghat-roads for the 
through-traffic from Mysore to Mangalore, a new trace has 
been cut by Lieut. Clarke and Mr. Gramatzki to connect the 
Pcriapatna-Hiddapur road with the Samp&ji-ghat-road, plac- 
ing in its line the iron girder bridge which is to span the 
Kaveri; but under the present financial difficulties the scheme 
has been postponed; likewise the opening up of a cart-road 
through KiggatmUl into Wynad, the trace of which only has 
been cut by the same engineers. Hoads proposed are those 
from lihdgamandala to ftulya, from Bhdgamandala to N&lka- 
nad and Virajpct and llhagainandala to Mercara. The Rdjah’s 
road from Mercara to Nalkandd is still in use, but it is im- 
practicable for carts. Here and there it is still lined with 
stately avenue trees. 

In addition to the roads, designed and carried out from 
Imperial funds, others have been constructed by planters from 
private sources without any Government assistance, so that, 
for pack-bullocks at least, the country is opened up in every 
direction, but for the increasing traffic better means of com- 
munication are required and the proposed roads would sup- 
ply every want. 
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5. POST OFFICE AND TELEGRAPHS. 

Besides the regular postal service with Offices at Mercara 
and Vfrdjpet, there is a local post called Anehc, originally 
established by the Rdjahs and still princi])iilly used for official 
communication between the district functionaries and the 
heads of departments, who are exempt from postage, but it 
is open also to the public both for letters and packages on 
the same terms as the Queen’s Post. By its means 1 GO, 999 
letters, etc. have been despatched in 1869-70, whilst the 
Queen’s Post at the two offices transmitted 117,309 letters, etc. 
over the three lines, Mercara — Mysore, — Caiman ovc, — Manga- 
lore. For the Anchd-tappal there are five lines: 

1. from Mercara to Fraserpet 20 miles. 

2. „ „ Kiggatndd 35 „ 

3. „ „ Kodlipet 46 „ 

4. „ „ Nalkamid 20 „ 

5. „ „ Mady sinful 5 „ 

In localities away from these lines postal communication 
is very imperfect and public business much impeded and 
often seriously inconvenienced. 

M cream has lately become the Head-quarters of the 
Malabar Coast Division of the Government Telegraph Deport- 
ment and consequently the Bangalore, Cannanorc, and 
Mangalore lines are here united and Mercara is brought into 
telegraphic communication with all parts of the civilized 
world. During 1869-70 1595 messages have been received 
and despatched, and yielded an income of Rs. 1,798 — 8. 

6. MILITARY DEPARTMENT. 

Considering the military services rendered by the Jamma- 
ryots in the times of the Coorg RAjahs and their martial spirit 
and loyalty, so often applauded by the English Government, 
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it may cause surprise, that no advantage has hitherto been 
taken of such excellent material far local military service, by 
organising all able-bodied men into a Coorg militia under 
English Officers and keeping a small body of men for short 
periods on duty at Mercara, instead of a Sepoy-Regiment, 
especially since it was the loyal Coorgs and not the Sepoys, 
who suppressed the insurrection anno 1837. Lately some 
proposal was indeed put forward to abolish Mercara as a 
military station, but the strategical position of the country, 
adjoining the foreign territory of Mysore on the one side and 
the Mopla inhabited districts of Madras on the other, was 
deemed of sufficient importance, to continue its occupalion by 
a Regiment of Madras Native Infantry. 

Mercara having been declared a Military Cantonmmt , 
(vide page 1009 Fort St. Georg Gazette 1856) the following 
are the specifications of bearings and distances of its bound- 
aries. 


Station. 

Compass 

bearins;. 

Distance 

in feet. 

1 

210° 

312 

2 

201 

225 

3 

174 

■uU 

4 

121 


5 

2C1 

150 

6 

181 

173 

7 

126 

77 

8 

148 

73 

9 

200 

374 

10 

285 

130 

11 

275 

191 

12 

178 

318 

13 

2G1 

184 

14 

218 

165 

15 

259 

90 

1C 

212 

1G2 

17 

185 

181 

18 

285 

485 

19 

23 

175 

20 

41 

215 


UK 1 ARKS. 


Station 1. Opponito entrance to Fort. Bound* 
ary follows outer side ol main road to station 5. 

Station 5. Opposite the gatu of tho Roman 
Catholic Priest’s house; boundary leaves the main 
road and ascends tho hill in rear of tho Roman 
Catholic Priest’s house, skirting tho compound 
which it leaves outsido the limits, it continues to 
follow the crest of the range of hills overhanging 
tho Mangaloro ghat till it reaches Station IS. 

Station 18. A slightly clovatod peak inter- 
sected by a Coorg ditch and rampart, boundary 
follows this ditch down the slope of the hill to tho 
burying ground which it encloses, traversiug its 
west and south side to station 20 and thonoe des- 
cending the valley in which tho Lines are situated 
to station 21. At 330 foot it strikes the bank of a 
Nullah along which it continues to station 28. 
From 23 to 24 it runs through enolosed gardens 
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Station. 

Conp&ss 

bearing. 

Distance 
in feet. 

REMARKS. 

21 

9 

720 

and thence follows a pathway till it reaches the 

22 

347 

280 

Artillery drivers-lines which it encloses. It here 

23 

307 

315 


24 

0 

200 

skirts the edge of a hill (from station 29) and joins 

25 

324 

175 

a bandy -rord on the borders of a semicircular 

26 

337 

95 

excavation at station 35. 

27 

352 

250 

From station 35 boundary follows the bandy- 

28 

358 

238 

road above alluded to till it ioins the main road 

29 

39 

238 

* 

30 

65°30' 

188 

by a zigzag path at the commencement of tne> 

31 

103 

105 

causeway leading to the town at station 39. 

32 

145 

150 

From station 39 boundary follows the outer 

33 

80 

128 

side of the main road to the north corner of the 

34 

35 

51 

41 

27 

172 

Artillery bullock shed compound ; it then turns to 

36 

81 

78 

the Bouth enclosing the main road at station 42, 

37 

99 

20 

continues along its outer edges as before till it 

38 

70 

240 

terminates at station 1. 

39 

105 

220 


40 

77 

310 


41 

166 

265 


42 

201 

340 



(Signed:) A. CUPPAGE, Lt. Col. 


Mercara, 


Comdg. Mercara. 


26th Sept. 1856. 


G. M. MARTIN, 

Offg. Supt. of Coorg. 


True Copy. 


(Signed:) H. O’CONNELL Capt. 

Ag. Dy. A. Qr. Mr. Oenl. of the Army. 


7. MEDICAL DEPARTMENT. 

The requirements of the Military and Civil service in 
Coorg render the presence of a Medical Officer indispensable; 
it has been even proposed, to constitute Mercara into a sepa- 
rate charge of a Civil Surgeon, but Government thought the 
Military Doctor sufficient for all the wants of the station, 

considering probably, that the European settlers in the prO- 

66 
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vince should make their own arrangements, a supposition 
which has proved impracticable, as there is not enough re- 
munerative work for a private practitioner. Besides the Mi- 
litary Hospital there is a Civil Dispensary; but it does not 
receive that ready support from the wealthier natives, which 
would render so needful and benevolent an institution a more 
comfortable asylum for the sick poor. 

There seems to be a more charitable spirit in Vfrajpet, 
where Rdyanna Shetti, a merchant, has undertaken to erect 
and maintain a similar institution and Government granted a 
native medical subordinate for its charge. At the Mercara 
Dispensary 4,787 patients were aided during 1869-70 at a 
cost of Rs. 4,484, towards which Government contributed 
Rs. 2,916, whilst the private subscriptions and donations am- 
ounted only to Rs. 897. 

Vaccination is attended to by two native vaccinators each 
at Rs. 15 pay per mensem, under the medical officer’s con- 
trol, but, though the Coorgs at least are very anxious to have 
their children vaccinated, the operations seem not to be 
very successful and small-pox remains still a much dreaded 
epidemic. 

To accord to the natives of Coorg a readier access to 
medical aid, it has been proposed to educate a few Coorg 
lads for the medical profession, to practise hereafter, eithei a.j 
•subordinates in the Civil department, or independently as 
“Native Doctors,” and there is every prospect that the scheme 
will be carried out. 

About the climate of Coorg and its influence upon human 
health vide p, 85 ff. 
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8. EDUCATION. 

It speaks well for the Coorgs, that no sooner were they 
brought under the English rule, than they expressed an 
anxiety for the education of their children. It was, however, 
in those days a difficult task for Government, efficiently to 
satisfy their wants. In 1834 an Engliih and a Canarese 
School were established in Mercara and Vfnijpet and a 
Canarese School only in Kiggatnad at a monthly cost of 
Its. 90 for the whole educational establishment. The result 
was in due proportion. The Yfrjijpet School collapsed in 
1842 and the teacher’s pay was appropriated for the mainten- 
ance of five Canarese Schools. For a number of years this 
state of affairs continued and the annual educational Report 
ran thus in stereotyped fashion : — a There are (25) boys learning 
English and (429) learning native languages, making a total 
of (454) showing an increase (or decrease) of (8) boys in the 
English and (17) in the native schools.” This was the begin- 
ning, middle and end of the educational Reports, excellent in 
their way, short and businesslike, entailing no waste of time 
iu writing or reading them! They said every thing that could 
be said, testifying to the number of names appearing on the 
different school-rolls. As for learning English, there were 
some difficulties. The Schoolmaster, coidd .not, of course, 
be expected to know more, than reading and writing English 
as well as the copyist in the Kacheri who was better paid. 
After 20 yearB of English tuition, there was not one Coorg 
who could write an English letter or make a tolerable trans- 
lation from Canarese into English, no one who had acquired 
any kind of knowledge human or divine through the medium 
of the English language. 

The teaching of the native languages, Hindustani at 
Mercara, and Canarese^ in the districts, consisted in reading 
and writing of the alphabets, getting by heart of multiplica- 
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tion tables and, when the scholars had further advanced, the 
reading and writing of petitions (Aijis). Education there 
was none, nor was it wanted. The great men in the Kacheris 
felt quite happy in their complete ignorance, being cunning 
enough to look after their own interests. What more could 
be required? Their only care was to keep every thing in 
statu quo and to oppose every thing like innovation. This, 
happily, is an account of the past. 

In 1855, encouraged by Sir Mark Cubbon, Dr. Moegling, 
the first Protestant Missionary in Coorg, established an English 
School at Mercara, the charge of which was placed into the 
hands of the Rev. G. Richter in May 1856 and in February 
1857 the Supreme Government sanctioned a liberal grant for 
its support. Maintaining its missionary character, the Coorg 
Headmen, one of whom felt in particular its christianizing 
influence upon his sons, at first, opposed the school with all 
their might, but the Head-sheristadar, Nanchappa, having been 
reconciled to the new order of things, the School began to 
flourish and gain the favour of the people. Unfortunately 
for Coorg and the School, the Devfin Nanchappa, who was a 
high spirited and influential leader of his people and would 
have done much for the advance of education, suddenly died 
by a fall from his horse. 

On the departure of Dr. Moegling to Germany in De- 
cember 1860, Mr. Richter was nominated by Government 
Principal of the School and with the year 1861 a new period 
commences in the educational affairs of Coorg. 

The educational scheme, proposed by the Principal and 
heartily approved of by the Director of Public Instruction, 
the Chief Commissioner and the Supreme Government, has 
ever since been gradually carried out and comprises, when 
fully established, the following features: — an unlimited num- 
ber of V ernacular district-schools, five Anglo-vernacular schools 
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and the Mercara Central School with boarding establishments 
for Coorg boys and girls. 

The number of Vernacular district-schools was raised to 25 
and the teachers, nearly all of them Coorgs, were trained by 
the Principal four at a time for 3 or 4 months at the Central 
School, which served as a Normal School. After a success- 
ful examination the teachers’ former pittance of Rs. 2^ per 
mensem was increased to a monthly salary of Rs. 7 with the 
prospect of Rs. 12 p. m. after live years’ satisfactory service. 
The remodelled Schools were placed under the control of the 
Principal, who under the immediate orders of the Director of 
Public Instruction is also Inspector of the Coorg Schools. 
Once in 3 or 4 months all the teachers assemble in Mercara 
for a conference with the Principal to give an oral report in 
each other’s presence on the state of their work and to receive 
further instruction in educational topics. 

The school-houses are ordinary native buildings, erected 
by the ryots who also keep them in good repairs and there- 
fore no school-fees are collected from the scholars. 

The lessons, taught in the Canarese language, comprise: 
reading of manuscript papers and of the prescribed printed 
prose and poetical books, the latter being a collection of 
extracts from the best native authors; elementary arithmetic 
with the current weights and measures; copy-writing and 
dictation, composition; a short geography and history of 
Coorg and of India and the map of the world. 

It is a most pleasing feature, that nearly one-tenth of the 
number of pupils is made up of Coorg-girls who in their les- 
sons advance equally with the boys and who are not unfre- 
quently quicker in their answers. 

The total number of scholars in these 25 schools amount- 
ed on the 3 1st March 1870 to 1158 of whom 890 were Coorgs, 
including 92 girls. 

The Anglo-vernacular Schools , three of which have been 
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established at Vfrdjpet, Kiggatndd and Fraserpet with a total 
of 245 pupils are to serve a double purpose. Being affiliated 
to the Central School, they form for the younger children in 
the distant Ndds convenient seminaries to learn near home 
the elements of English and in time supply the Central School 
with a better prepared class of scholars, who will at once 
join the third form. With the opening of two more Schools 
at Padyn'tlkan&d and Kodlipet, each taluq will have an 
English School. The teachers, with one exception are pupils 
of the Central School. 

The Central School at Mercara gradually advanced to its 
present position, the first decisive step having been taken in 
1862, when the Coorg Headmen petitioned Government for 
assistance. A copy of their Petition will show both the 
earnestness of the Coorgs and the extent of the scheme: — 

From the Headmen of Coorg 

To 

Capt. JOHN CAMPBELL, 

Superintendent of Coorg . 

Sir, 

We, the undersigned Headmen of Coorg, being the representatives of 
our countrymen, beg most respectfully to lay before you what is now upper- 
most in our minds and what appears to us of the greatest importance for the 
welfare of our people. If our humble petition should meet with your favour- 
able consideration and approval, we would further beg you, to convey our 
Wishes to the Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg, J. Bowring Esq., 
with such recommendations and improvements as you may deem proper. 

Though the noble generosity of the late lamented Chief Commissioner, 
General Sir Mark Cubbon, K. C. B., the blessing of education has been ex- 
tended to ub six years ago, though we did not appreciate it then, as we do 
now. Our minds were darkened and full of prejudice as to its possible effect; 
but the influence of the established English School at Mercara. its steady pro- 
gress and the temperate, judicious and devoted manner in which it has been 
carried on for the last six years, have disarmed all our fears and we earnestly 
desire, that all our children should he benefltted by the instruction there 
given. The great influx of European settlers into our country makes the 
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education of our children appear to our minds doubly necessary, since our 
own ignorance renders ojir intercourse with the Planters difficult and dis- 
advantageous to us. 

The peculiar circumstance, however, that Mercara, though the capital of 
the province, contains but a few Coorg-hotises, enables only a limited number 
of Coorg boys to attend the school. To remedy this disadvantage, we have 
resolved to collect a sum of money amongst ourselves sufficient to build and 
endow a boarding house for about 100 boys. 

The Coorg officials and the Pensioners (vide p. J65) are ready to contri- 
bute half a month’s pay, which together with the subscriptions of the Coorg 
farmers will amount to about R p . 6,000. This is all we can do at present; 
but we earnestly desire, that also our daughters should receive some education 
and for them we would have to build a similar house. 

The question now arises, where to build the houses. Certainly near the 
School. The present English School, however, is on a slope of the hill on 
which the Fort is built and within military limits, it is enclosed by two roads, 
the compound belonging to it very small and in the vicinity no suitable spot 
available. The school-house itself, which was originally the Rajahs* elephant’s 
stable and had afterwards been turned into a travellers’ bangalow, has no 
suitable arrangements for schoolrooms and does not admit of an increased 
number of scholars. It was the generous gift of Sir Mark Cubbon for the 
school and has answered its purpose very well for the beginning, but now it 
is too small and larger premises are required. 

We therfore most humbly beg, that Government may give us a helping 
hand to carry out our plans. We propose to have all the School buildings 
required within the same compound and under the eye of the resident Prin- 
cipal, and for this purpose no other spot in Mercara seems to us in every res- 
pect more suitable than the site of the old palace. It is central, spacious 
and healthy. The few remaining walls would yield some building material 
and the foundations might serve for the new school-house with the Principal’s 
dwelling; the compound would afford an extensive playground and gym- 
nasium and enough room for a garden, to be cultivated by our children. We 
beg that this piece of ground be granted to us for this purpose. 

We estimate the cost of the school-house, the Principal’s dwelling, the 
boardinghouse and out-houses, the gymnastic apparatus and the laying out of 
the garden at about Rs. 20,000; towards which we bind ourselves to collect 
Rs. 6,000; the sale of the present school-house may yield Rs. 3,000 and if 
Government would grant the rest, we should feel deeply grateful. 

Mr. Richter, the Principal of the English School, who has condacted it 
for the last six years and won oar entire confidence, has not only given the 
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first impulse to tbis movement, bnt also declared himself with his esteemed 
partner most willing, to carry oat the proposed pl^ns and since both have 
hitherto acted as father and mother towards our children, we have not the 
least hesitation in confiding them also for the future to their parental care; 
the inner arrangements of the boarding houses, however, will be managed by 
our own people. 

On the proposed site our Rdjabs built a palace for the sole accommo- 
dation of their English friends during their visits at Mercara, whom they 
hospitably entertained and amused with all the wild sports of our native 
country (vide p. 297 ff.) ; how much nobler would be the task of our present 
benevolent Rulers, if on the ruins of the same palace they assisted us in 
erecting the desired buildings for the accommodation of our Bons and daught- 
ers and entertained them in the halls of wisdom and knowledge with sublimer 
sport than the wild jungles of Coorg could furnish; and while even these 
palace ruins are in some degree honorable to our late Rajahs, we are fully 
convinced, that the new buildings will be a more lasting and brighter me- 
morial to the honor of the paternal Government of India! 

From the kind interest, which we rejoice to hear, the present Chief Com- 
missioner entertains towards us and especially in educational matters, we 
have great hopes of a favourable result of this Petition. 

Assuring Government of our heartfelt gratitude for received favors and 
of our devoted loyalty, we subscribe ourselves 

Sir, 

&c. &c. &c. 

Mercara, 26th August 1862. 65 Signatures. 


In transmitting the Petition to the Secretary to the Chief 
Commissioner, Capt. J. A. Campbell remarked: — 

a I have the greatest satisfaction in being the medium of bringing tbis 
most interesting movement on the part of the people of Coorg to the notice of 
Government, and I beg to bear my testimony to the genuineness of the feeling 
expressed in this petition, both as regards the earnestness of the people to 
progress in knowledge, their readiness to make sacrifices in the cause, and 
the esteem in which they hold the present Headmaster and his wife, to whom 
they have already given so much of their confidence.” 
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The Petition was forwarded by the Chief Commissioner 
to the Secretary to the Government of India, accompanied by 
the following letter: — 

Sir, 

I have particular pleasure in submitting to His Excellency the Viceroy 
and Governor General in Council, the accompanying copy of a letter from 
the Officiating Superintendent of Coorg together with a request, which may 
be deemed a national one, on the part of the Coorg people to be admitted to 
those benefits of education which others in more favoured positions have al- 
ready received. 

There is a genuineness of expression about this address, which I beg to 
send in original, that, I feel assured, w'll secure the hearty approval of the 
Government of India. It has probably rarely happened in India tlmt a whole 
race has come forward in this manner, putting aside traditional prejudices, 
to meet half way the earnest wish of their Killers, that they should educate 
themselves, and it is especially remarkable among mountaineers in thi* country, 
as the hill races are generally fur below those of the plains in their acquisi- 
tion of knowledge. 

[ have informed the Officiating Superintendent of Coorg, that I would 
lose no time in laying the address before 1 1 is Excellency in Council, and that 
I feel convinced, that the Government will receive with peculiar pleasure the 
spontaneous expression of the good will borne by the Coorg race towards 
their Rulers. 

In respect to the site solicited, there is no difficulty, and 1 have signified 
my assent to its being made over for the School in conformity with the exist- 
ing practice in regard to building grants at Morcara. 

With reference to the sum required to enable the people to carry out their 
wishes, I have no hesitation in soliciting that the sanction of Government 
may be accorded to the project being undertaken, so that the Coorgs may 
receive early intimation, that their earnest wish for their own enlightenment 
has been made known to and has been approved of by the Viceroy in Council, 
as the knowledge of the interest, taken in their welfare by the Head of Her 
Majesty’s Government cannot but be an additional link to bind them to 
British rule. The detailed accounts required for the Budget can be estimated 
for in due course. 

The Government of India may perhaps also be pleased to make known 
their approval of Mr. Richter’s exertions. 

I have etc. etc. 

Bangalore 27th October, (Signed; L. BO WRING, 

1862. Commissioner. 

5G 
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In the extract from the Proceedings of the Right Honor- 
able the Governor General of India in Council in the Home 
Department, under date 1 5th January 1863 after a summary 
of the preceding correspondence: “The Governor General 
in Council is pleased to sanction the grant of a sum of money 
not exceeding Us. 11,000 for the purpose indicated.” “His 
Excellency in Council also notices with approbation the 
exertions of Mr. Richter, the Head Master of the School in 
question, who is stated to have won the ‘entire confidence' 
of the people, and to have been the means of giving the first 
impulse to the present movement.” 

Rejoiced at the good news, the Coorgs enabled Mr. Richter 
to set at once to work. A building committee was formed 
consisting of the late Superintendent, Major Martin, and the 
three llead-Coorg-Offieials, and having received the needful 
instructions at Head-quarters in Bangalore, the Principal plan- 
ned and executed within the next five years under the most 
trying difficulties the proposed buildings at an outlay of 
Rs. 32,548 — 11 — 7, towards which the Coorgs subscribed 
Rs. 9,721 — 15 — 5, the Europeans in Coorg Rs. 471, the sale 
of the old school-house produced Rs. 6,500 and the balance 
was liberally paid by the Government. 

The boys' boarding-house is now being fitted up for occu- 
pation in the beginning of 1871 and the girls’ boarding-house 
will shortly he ready too. Tt is being built bv Colovanda 
Cariappah, the first Coorg pupil of the English School of 
1856, and now Suba lar of Mercara-taluq and always with 
his friend, Chopudira Soobiah, the staunchest and most libe- 
ral supporter of the cause of education amongst his people. 

The Basel Missionary Society, in whose connection Mr. 
Richter hitherto stood, observed with uneasiness the extra- 
ordinary educational movement in Coorg and were appre- 
hensive of being thereby involved in responsibilities which 
they considered foreign to their missionary operations; they 
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came, therefore, to the resolution of dissolving in the most 
friendly manner, his connection with them, and Mr. Richter, 
since October 1863, fully entered the Government service in 
the Coorg Commission and the Society withdrew from any 
further interference and obligation in educational matters in 
Coorg. 

The new Central School was opened in May 1869 and 
contains now 176 pupils of whom 12 are girls. Besides 93 
Ooorgs, there are 14 Christians, 28 Mussulmans, 3 Parsees 
and the rest other Hindus. 

The course of instruction, here adopted, aims at a practi- 
cal education, yet keeping in view the standard of the Matri- 
culation test for the highest class. Divided into six classes, 
of which the Hindustani and Canarese classes arc at the 
bottom, elementary instruction is first imparted by means of 
the Vernaculars, which in the higher classes gradually give 
way to English instruction and Canarese is studied only as 
a language. The girls, of whom seven are Coorgs, form only 
for needlework under Mrs. Richter’s instruction a separate 
class, their other lessons they learn with the boys. Ir the 
lower and middle classes history is taught in Canarese and 
consequently the* boys are well grounded in an intelligent 
knowledge of the subject. In geography a thorough know- 
ledge of Coorg in Canarese prepares the pupils for a better 
understanding of India, Asia, and the Map of the World. 
Geometrical linear drawing with definitions lays the founda- 
tion for Euclid of which the First Book is taught in Canarese 
in the middle class, whilst the first class absolves the Third 
Book with deductions and mensuration of plain figures and 
of solids. Arithmetic leads up to decimals, the compound 
rule of three and evolutions; Algebra includes simple equa- 
tions. The study of English comprises: Grammar, com- 
position and analysis of prose and poetical selections; in 
the same way Canarese is studied in the two upper classes. 

56 * 
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At the request of Government, “Botany* has been added to the 
list of lessons of the first class. Singing is a general lesson 
for the musical boys and upwards of 60 Canarese and English 
songs are practised. The Gymnasium engages twice a week 
the whole School and the exercises are very popular. A 
library and some philosophical apparatus are aids for evening 
lectures for the further instruction of studious youths who 
left the School. 

On the whole the Coorg boys, though eager for learning 
and diligent and persevering in their studies, have not that 
quickness of perception and brilliancy of intellect which 
generally distinguishes Brahmin youths. They are slow and 
lack imagination, but are solid in their acquirements and 
gifted with sound common sense. In a competitive examina- 
tion, the quick-witted Brahmin, though not half so well in- 
formed, will outstrip the Coorg lad; but give the latter time 
and he will maintain his place due to his real worth. Coorg 
lads and others, trained in the Central School, are now found 
in every office of the various departments of Government in 
Coorg and some fill important posts; but it is to be regretted, 
that many of them did not complete the course of education 
offered to them. Some time ago the openings in the offices 
were so many, that the young men could not resist the tempt- 
ation of well paid employments under Government and 
relinquished their studies. For the same reason none of the 
first class pupils has yet attempted to pass the Matriculation 
examination, though, in the opinion of the Director of Public 
Instruction, “if these boys were to remain another year under 
instruction, they might all be prepared to pass the Matricu- 
lation test of the Madras University.* (vide his Report of 
1869-70.) 

Foreseeing the difficulty of permanently supporting the 
boarding-houses without the aid of public charity or Govern- 
ment assistance, the general speculation in coffee in Coorg 
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suggested a source of revenue, which was thought both legiti- 
mate and profitable. Some of the most public spirited and 
liberal minded Coorgs took up the idea and the following is 
the agreement concerning the proposed Endowment-Planta- 
tion : 

tt We the undersigned, Headmen of Coorg, taking a lively 
interest in the intellectual enlightenment of the sons and daugh- 
ters of our countrymen, have by the advice of the Rev. G. Richter 
agreed upon and resolved to carry out the following plan: — 

1. Having obtained as a free gift from the Chief Cora- 
missioner of Mysore and Coorg, L. Bowring Esq., the two 
jungles Param&du and Punchi in Yedendlkmid, — a claim to 
which having been relinquished by the late Subadar,Golovanda 
Soobiah, in favour of the present undertaking — we bind our- 
selves by this document to raise at five per cent interest per 
annum from amongst ourselves and other Coorgs who are 
willing to join us, a sum of money sufficient for the purpose 
of opening a Coffee-plantation as an endowment for the 
Mercara Central School and its boarding-houses. 

2. The subscribers choose amongst themselves six Coorgs 
as a committee, who together with the Principal of the Mercara 
Central School undertake the management of the whole 
business and who have power to fill up vacancies. 

3. No part of the money thus lent can, before the execu- 
tion of the plan, be withdrawn by any subscriber unless his 
subscription is refunded by a substitute. When the estate 
comes into bearing, from the proceeds of the year’s crop a 
sum of money, sufficient for the working expenditure of the 
current year, is to be first deducted; of the remainder the 
interest of the subscribed money is to be paid to each subs- 
criber and of the balance the capital is to be repaid in pro- 
portion to the amount of each share. The Plantation, how- 
ever, remains mortgaged to the subscribers until their advances 
have been repaid. 
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4. After the loan has been repaid, the Plantation will 
be for ever the property of the Mercara Central School and 
held in trust for the same by the appointed committee, but 
the annual net profits can only he applied to educational pur- 
poses. 

5. The disposal of the money accruing from the Planta- 
tion rests solely with the managing committee, but the pro- 
positions of expenditure are made by the Principal of the 
Central School as the representative of Government and his 
vote is decisive, whenever the division of committee-membei\s 
is equally balanced. The Principal will also carry out the 
resolutions of the committee. 

6. If after due notice, four of the committee-members, 
the Principal included, are present at a meeting, they may 
pass final resolutions. 

7. What money is required for every three months’ 
operations, may be called up from the subscribers through 
the Secretary after one month’s notice. The Principal of the 
Central School may convene a meeting of the committee once 
every three months or whenever circumstances render it 
necessary. 

Clause . As the present Principal of the Central School 
has taken so great an interest in the welfare of the Coorgs 
and we may expect him to do the same also in future, we 
cheerfully accord him his position in our committee, but in 
case of the present Principal retiring from his post, his suc- 
cessor will have no claim to the same privileges and can be 
admitted only with the consent of the committee. 

Mercara, 17th October 1863. 

Chepudira Soohiah , 2nd Assist. Supt. 

Colornnda Cariappah , Subadar. 

Madanda Appachoo , Head-Sheristadar. 

Konganda Appeya , Judicial Shcristadar. 

Kotanda Appachoo , Muktasir. 
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Bitianda Cariappah , Head-Munshi. 
Kntletira Ejjappct , Treasurer. 
Korovmida Ponmippn . 

Rhcimann. 

Cha u rim A ppeya , 

Timappeya Appn/u. 

BUtnndra Aluttejjf*. 
Appaneramna A rh w/a." 


Tlie Plantation not succeeding so well as was anticipated, 
though it is now in a hopeful condition, the Principal sug- 
gested another plan and in September last (1870) the Coorg 
Headmen passed and submitted to Government for sanction 
the following resolutions: — 

1. “Witb the sanction of Government an Educational (Jess hhould bo 
levied on the ryots of Coorg in the shajn* of a plough-tax, the inode and 
extent of levying which is to ho left with the Superintendent’s approval and 
authorization, to the Headmen as on former occasions, 

2. From the children of the ryots thus taxed, no schooling fees should 
he levied; the fees from other children in the Anglo- vernacular Schools only 
should be added to the local-cess -fund 

l\. The money thus raised, which may amount to Rs .‘1 or 4000, is not 
to supersede, but to supplement the ordinary educational Hudgel-gi ant and 
should be spent upon the maintenance of the Mrrcara boarding- house s, the 
upkeep of the Vernacular and Anglo -vernacular school-houses and the extension 
of Vernacular education throughout Coorg- 

4. The management of the Cess-fund should be vested in the Principal 
of the Central School conjointly with the three principal Coorg Officials and 
the eight Bahadurs.” 

Thus the Government system of education in Coorg may 
be said to be of a comprehensive and an expansive character, 
resting on the sure and proper basis of Government assistance 
and conjoint local exertions and claiming the interest of all 
classes of the Coorg population. The work is still in its 
infancy, but promises well for the future. 
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Of private institutions , aided by Government, there are 
the German Mission School at Anandapnr and the Roman 
Catholic Boys* and Girls’ schools at Vfr&jpet. Regarding 
private unaided schools , it is difficult to obtain reliable inform- 
ation as to their number and attendance. They are generally 
of a temporary and very insignificant character. 

Of the 1,545 pupils at School in March 1870, 1,422 were 
in Government Schools and 1,082 children Coorgs. Assum- 
ing that the present population of Coorg is 120,000, of whom 
about 25,000 are Coorgs, the number of children under edu- 
cation in the Government and aided schools, gives a propor- 
tion of one child at school for every 78 people of the whole 
population or nearly 13 per thousand; and as 1,082 Coorg 
boys and girls attend these schools, of one Coorg child for 
every 23 people of that race or 43 per thousand, the pro- 
portion in the case of the latter being unusually large and 
satisfactory. 


C. CHRISTIAN INFLUENCE UPON 
THE COORGS. 

1. THE ROMAN CATHOLIC SETTLEMENTS 

Whatever the moral and political vices of the Coorg 
R&jahs may have been, in religious matters they showed a 
tolerant and liberal spirit, which at the time put to shame 
the intolerance of many Christian Governments. Dodda- 
Vfrdjender extended his protection to the poor fugitive Roman 
Catholics who fled from the claws of Tippu Sultan, when in 
1792 Lord Cornwallis besieged Seringapatam. They were 
Konkanis from the western coast, had incurred Tippu’s parti- 
cular displeasure for their assistance in provisioning General 
Mathew’s army and had come into his power after the fall of 
Bednore and the siege of Mangalore in 1783, when he settled 
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them in and about his capital. The Konkanis are noted for 
their industry and skill of adapting themselves to circum- 
stances. Dodda-VfrAjender eagerly welcomed them into his 
depopulated country, granted them land at Vfrafjpet, procured 
for them a Prieet in the person of Father John de Costa, a 
native of Goa, assisted in building a chapel and allotted to its 
maintenance a stipend of 84 butties of paddy and a certain 
amount of oil and candles, which allowance his successors 
continued and which the English Government since 1835 
commuted into a monthly grant of Rs. 20, “its continuance 
being dependant not only on the Priest’s conduct, but that of 
his flock, in as far as he may justly be considered responsible 
for it.” This stipend is now looked upon as the Priest’s salary 
from Government and attempts have been made, to get it in- 
creased, but Sir Mark Cubbon declared: “that the amount, 
the Priest enjoyed, had no doubt been deemed proportioned 
to the ordinary duties of his office, but if called to the dis- 
charge of any extra duties by the requisition of the members 
of his congregation, the Commissioner conceived that the 
latter should contribute the means of enabling the Priest to 
meet such extra-official calls.” 

Pastoral jurisdiction having been claimed by the Arch- 
bishop of Goa, the Rev. F. Bernardino De Sta. Agnes, Bishop- 
Coadjutor, Vicar Apostolic at Mangalore addressed in 1846 
the Superintendent of Coorg in the following letter: — 

The Mission of Coorg, by a Firman passed by the Rajah in 1805, was 
founded to remain always under the jurisdiction of the Bishop, Vicar Apostolic 
of Bombay, who has ultimately transferred it to me. No jurisdiction over it 
was ever or is now possessed by the Archbishop of Goa. The jurisdiction 
of His Grace does not extend beyond that Portuguese territory as shewn by 
various Bulls which have emanated from Rome regarding the same, but the 
Archbishop, actuated by certain national presumption, pretends to possess 
something like an omnipotence in the spiritual throughout the whole of India 
and therefore sends his emissaries to excite dissensions and disturbances 
among the Roman Catholics, subject to the Vicars Apostolic, and be has 
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accordingly sent one to Coorg named Francesco Pacheco, who endeavours 
to take forcible possession of the Church there.** 

Xow the Roman Catholic establishments in Coorg are 
under the spiritual charge of the Bishop at Bangalore, the 
See at Mangalore having declined about ten years ago to send 
Priests to so unhealthy a locality as Vm'ijpet. 

In 1835 a grant, of lbs. 1500 was sanctioned by Govern- 
ment for the restoration of the delapidatcd church at Vmij- 
pet, and in 18(J6 a new grant of Us. 2,500 for rebuilding the 
same edifice, which after completion is said to have cost Rs. 
15,000 (vide p. 375,. The Priest’s dwelling and the school- 
houses for boys and girls are on the same premises. The 
streets of the Christian quarter look clean and tidy and the 
houses like those of the better class of other natives in tin* 
place are substantial and comfortable. The number of Roman 
Catholic Christians in Y T raj pet amounts to 313, and there um\ 
be a* many more in the neighbourhood. The mortality 
amongst those, ^ho town has of late vears beeu very con- 
siderable. 

As stated by Mr. Keir, the late Superintendent of Coorg 
and himself a Roman Catholic, “the Christian colony at 
Yfriijpet. is not a mission-establishment in the ordinary ac- 
ceptation ot the term, ’ and no Coorg and hardly any other 
caste people of Coorg have ever joined it. The Christians, 
away from their pastor s eye, seem to be more influenced by 
the surrounding heathenish superstition, than to exercise any 
renovating influence by their Christian life and testimony 
upon the heathen; but socially as well as morally they appear 
now to be in a better condition than they were, when Lieut. 
Connor saw them in 1817 and drew a picture of the colony 
in the following sketch: — 

u Tho Christians here arc under the Church of Bombay, a small chapel 
has been built and its services are performed by an ecclesiastic from that 
place; the condition of his flock, however, is far from flourishing, the greater 
portion of them are employed in the manufacture of amok from rice, an 
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avocation that bespeaks the estimation in which they are held. Christianity 
has impressed no very awful sense of religion on its mdo followers, who arc 
subject to all the degradation, attaching to a profession of it in eastern 
countries; but a small share of the morality it inculcates is observable, and 
its votaries seem 8iill to retain most of their ancient superstitions; indeed, 
if either the condition or character of llics*' followers of it be taken as a 
criterion, the most sanguine con Id scarce 1\ nope much good to result from a 
more general conversion to its divine doctrines/' 

A church and native congregation, chiefly of Tamil-Chris- 
tians, the servants of Europeans, and pensioned sepoys, es- 
pecially Sappers and Miners, have been established atMercnva 
and Frascrpet at which places periodically a European or 
Native Priest resides. 


2. THK L.0L1SI1 CHAPLANCY IN MERCARA. 

Mercara containing a greater number of Europeans than 
Mangalore and offering a more salubrious residence, the 
chaplain of the latter station removed to the former in 1854 
and Mercara was ever since under the spiritual care of a 
clergyman of the Church of Engl anti, llis congregation, 
comprising civilians, military officers and planters, numbers 
over hundred souls. Through subordinate agency native 
Christians, especially Tamulians, have likewise been benefitted 
by the successive Chaplains and the heathens around have 
at least an opportunity of witnessing in a chaste church (vide 
]>. 192.) the pure and simple worship of a Protestant congre- 
gation; and should all who profess and call themselves 
Christians be led in the way of truth and hold the faith in 
unity of spirit, in the bond of peace and in righteousness of 
life, what amount of good might thus be effected even by 
those who cannot speak to the natives in their tongue! There 
would certainly be less cause for taunting the Christian 
missionary with want of success! 

The first resident Chaplain at Mercara, the Kev. Mr. Prosnctt. 

57 * 
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was appointed here in 1852. The Rev. Mr. Fennell b. a. 
succeeded him early in 1 853, Und the Rev. M. 0. Deane b. a. 
took charge in December 1866, and was followed by Rev. 
J. Wynch m. a. in December 1868, who left in December 
1869, when the chnplancy was vacated till December 1870 
and then filled by the Rev. 0. H. Deane m. a. 

3. THE PROTESTANT MrSSICLY OF THE BASEL SOCIETY. 

When the account of the reduction of Coorg arrived in 
England, considerable interest was awakened in behalf of the 
inhabitants of the new Province, whom British arms had 
delivered from cruel bondage, and whose brave and frank 
character seemed to establish a peculiar claim upon the sym- 
pathies of the friends of Indian missions. 

General Fraser on the 10th June 1834 in a letter to 
Mr. McNaugliton, the Secretary to the Government of India 
remarks: — 

“There is not probably a spot of ground in all India of 
this limited extent capable of so much improvement as Coorg. 
The people appear to have little or no attachment to the 
debasing superstition of the country and their minds seem to 
me to be more open than those of any other Indians, I have 
seen, to be prepared for receiving the light of the Christian 
religion, while their intellect may be expected rapidly to 
expand under the influence of that education, they are them- 
selves soliciting. ,, The noble-hearted General offered his 
share of the prize-money as an endowment of a Protestant 
Mission and the Wesleyan and the London Missionary Socie- 
ties were inclined to extend their operations to Coorg, but 
both Societies subsequently found, that they could not spare 
men for a new Mission at a distance from their older stations, 
and thus a good opportunity was lost. General Fraser subse- 
quently established a school at Fraserpet which he endowed 
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with a sum of Rs. 300, the interest of which goes towards the 
teachers pay. The school is now under Government manage- 
ment and incorporated with the Anglo- Vernacular School. 

In the year 1834 the Basel Missionary Society commenced 
operations on the western coast, in the neighbourhood of 
Coorg, and extended their stations to the north and south. 
Mercara and Vmijpet were now and then visited; but no pro- 
posal was made to the Committee to occupy Coorg. Thus 
the country remained nearly twenty years under British rule 
without the establishment of a Mission, until L)r. Moeelinu* 
in 1852 was in an unforeseen and singular manner led to 
commence the long delayed work. 

Being on the point of' returning to Germany to recruit 
his shattered health, he was visited by a Coorg man, disguised 
as a Sanydsi, who applied for insti notion in the Christian 
doctrine. He was an intelligent and astute Coorg and the 
story of his life highly interesting. Having been baptized on 
the 6th January 1853, Stephanas Someyah of Alinanda in 
Beppundd, returned unexpected and unnoticed to his house. 
Iiis wife received him with great joy and declared that she 
would live and die with him. On the following day Stephanas 
took formal possession of his house, and Dr. Moegling, who 
had accompanied him, resolved on standing by the family 
and becoming security to the creditors, who speedily assem- 
bled for the liquidation of the debts of the convert. Two 
days afterwards his neighbours and relatives drove him and 
his family out of their house at night and forced them to take 
refuge with the missionary at Vfrdjpet. The Superintendent 
enquired into the case and the Chief Commissioner, Sir Mark 
Cubbon, to whom the matter was referred gave the following 
decision: — 
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To 


S ? r, 


THE SUPERINTENDENT 

of Coorg. 


The Commissioner, having had under consideration your various 
communications regarding the reception on his return to Coorg of one, Somiah 
who has left his caste, I have the honor, by his advice to convey to you his 
instructions as to the manner in which this and similar cases should be dealt 
with. 

In the first place it seems to be admitted on all hands, that but for the 
fact of his having left bis caste, Somiah, as the rightful head by inheritance 
of his branch of his family, had nothing to do but to return to Coorg and take 
quiet possession of his house and lands. There would have been no aggrie- 
ved party in this case, and it requires to be shown, that there is an aggrieved 
party in the case as it really happened. 

If it be true, as stated in the papers under notice, and the Commissioner 
sees no reason to doubt that it is so, that several instances exist of indivi- 
duals having become outcasts from their own religion and even converts to 
Muhomedanism and yet been allowed to remain in quiet possession of their 
estates; it is clear that degradation from caste for misconduct or on volun- 
tary change of faith is not of itself regarded in Coorg as involving the de- 
privation of hereditary or self-acquired property. It is therefore evident in 
the present instance, that neither on national nor on caste grounds could 
there have been an aggrieved party, unless perhaps in the event of his wife 
aud childern and the other inmates of the house which he oame to occupy, 
having felt themselves polluted by his neighbourhood. So far, however, is 
this from being the case, that it appears, that one and all of them preferred 
being turned out in his company in tho middle of the night, to remaining 
under shelter of the roof without him; and it is moreover subsequently 
reported, that the wife and children lest no time in following his example 
and making a public renunciation of tho faith in which they had been 
brought up. 

Under these circumstances the Commissioner must regard the act of those 
people who violently ejected him from the house, of which he had been in 
quiet possession for nearly three days, as & gross and flagrant insult to the 
Government, only to be excused by their ignorance aud their having been 
led away to a certain extent by the evil examplo’of their >Subad4r Appacboo. 
Of the conduct of Appachoo himself, there can bo but one opinion, but the 
f 'ommissionnr is not unwilling to overlook for once the error of an old and able 
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servant of the Government and trusts, that Vppachon will justify hie good 
opinion of him by the cheerful alacrity with which he will replace Somiah 
in possession of the house and lands of which ho was so illegally and violently 
deprived. 

You will be good enough, carefully to explain the whole of the foregoing 
to all the parties concerned and at the same time inform them, that the civil 
oourts are open to them, should they still consider that there are any legal 
grounds for depriving this convert of his inheritpuce.” 

Ac. &c. &c. 

The Coorg-family returned to their home in June; 
Dr. Moegling remained in their neighbourhood during the 
monsoon. With the beginning of the cold season he made 
preparations for building a little church and a dwelling-house 
on a piece of ground given by Stephanas to the Mission and 
the work of preaching at the principal market-places was 
commenced. Having taken all these steps without the Society’s 
sanction, the founder of the Mission had to bear all the burden 
of its support and arrangement as well as the evangelistic 
labour for six long years. Strong in faith, however, he cheer- 
fully aud regardless of his prostrate health, devoted himself 
to his Master’s work who did not forsake him in his daily 
wants. The publication of the “Coorg Memoirs” and the 
periodical reports of his work in the “Madras Christian 
Herald” greatly helped to interest the South-Indian public in 
his Mission. 

A new Mission seldom thrives well under regulations un- 
adapted to its peculiar circumstances arid requirements and 
Dr. Moegling had the courage to trust, that he might be able 
unembarrassed to labour on, and his experience was, that he 
could gratefully and rejoicingly say, that no man should be 
discouraged by mere want of money from doing his duty! 
Whilst standing alone with his Mission, he still continued in 
connexion with the Basel Committee in everything except 
financial support and obedience to the rules of their confe- 
rence as applied to the older stations. 
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Meanwhile two more Coorg families joined him and 
Dr. Moegling, notwithstanding repeated attacks of jungle 
fever, remained at his post and continued to labour assiduously, 
preaching on market-days at Virfljpet and Mercara, visiting 
the scenes of the Coorg animal festivals and engaging in 
literary labours for the Government and the Bible Society. 
He was treated with great kindness and encouragement by 
the English Officials and by the other residents in Mercara. 
In 1856 he married the widow of a brother-missionary, who 
was herself practised in all the branches of mission work in- 
cluding translation into Canarese, and she proved to him in 
all his various labours a true and worthy helpmate. 

In the same year a number of families, comprising 130 
souls, of the Holeyas or agricultural slave-caste (vide p. 112), 
who had assisted in building the Almamla church, applied 
for instruction. They were received and located in Ammat- 
nad on a waste farm, which was taken from Government for 
the purpose, where they might maintain themselves by its 
cultivation under the direction of Stephanas. The farm was 
held by Dr. Moegling’s spiritual son, the Rev. A. Kaundinya, 
one of the first Brahmin converts of Mangalore, who cheer- 
fully undertook the risk and responsibility. The new settle- 
ment was named Anandapur (city of joy) and a simple resi- 
dence and chapel were erected. In 1858, the departure one 
by one of the tried friends who had known the work from 
its beginning, and the altered circumstances of India after the 
Mutiny, induced Dr. Moegling to seek substantial connexion 
with the Church Missionary Society and he went to England 
and offered himself and the Mission to their acceptance. He 
was very kindly received by the Committee, but, after full 
deliberation, they considered it better, that he should make 
another effort to continue attached to Basel and, meantime, 
they gave a liberal g- mt of 500 £ to his work. Encouraged 
with this help, he returnee to Coorg in January 1859 after 
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having -effected a new connexion of the station with the Basel 
Society and so it still continues. Dr. Moegliug in 1860 had 
to part with his excellent wife, who was ordered to Europe 
in broken health, and at the end of the same year he had him- 
self to follow in thoroughly shattered health and reached 
Wiirttemberg just in time to nurse her in her last illness. His 
own state of health did not allow him to return to India. 

The work has been carried on by liis successors: Revs. 
Kittel, Stokes, Kaufmanu, Kaundinya and Sclmepf with* 
varying success and under great trials and disappointments. 
The Christians built for themselves new houses, the proprietor 
of the farm erected by his manager, Mr. Halm, a substantial 
dwelling and a new church towards which the Government 
contributed Rs. 1,000; he also opened out a small coffee plan- 
tation to give additional and permanent employment to the 
colony, but though very hopeful at first, the devastation by 
the Borer was here so complete, that the whole plantation 
was destroyed. 

Unfortunately the locality of Anandapur being inabamboo 
district and only partially and newly cleared, has not proved 
a healthy one; the native as well as the European residents 
were frequently prostrated by fever, the Missionaries Kittel, 
Stokes and Sclmepf and Mr. and Mrs. llalm had to leave the 
station on account of ill-health from severe attacks of fever 
and both the late pastor Mr. Kaufmann and his wife fell 
victims in 1869 to the Coorg fever, contracted at Anandapur. 

According to the last census of the Coorg mission in 
1869-70 there are 50 communicants and 7 non-communi- 
cants, 42 children, 12 catechumeni, and the parochial school 
is attended by 23 children. 

Considering the abject and degraded position of most of 
these Christians before their conversion, the social, intellectual 
and religious standing of this colony cannot be expected to 
be very high; but, in spite of much weakness and grievous 

N 
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shortcomings, evidences are not wanting of visible and genuine 
Christian and spiritual life. 

Of the nine Christians from amongst the Coorgs, and of 
Stephanas in particular, not much good can be said, in fact 
several of them disgraced by tlieir conduct the Christian name 
among their own people and proved to them a stumbling 
block. Stephanas, being insincere and of a divided heart, 
as it seems, from the very beginning, was at last found out 
in his secret course of wickedness and had to be excommuni- 
cated. He is suspected, to have afterwards in a fit of revenge 
set fire to the Almanda chapel and dwelling-house in 1867 
both of which were utterly demolished, and then disappeared 
from the country without any trace of his whereabouts. Per- 
haps he has again become a Sanyasi! His son, now in the 
Mangalore Theological Seminary, will perhaps strive, to re- 
deem his fathers discreditable Christian career. Stephanas’ 
two married daughters at Mangalore lead a becoming Christian 
life. Their mother died, her last years being beclouded by 
insanity. 

Thus far General Frasers hopeful view of the Coorgs’ 
preparedness for embracing the Christian religion, when the 
opportunity was ottered to them, has not been realised. To 
what causes this failure may be ascribed, it is difficult to say. 
The unpalatable defeat of some of the Coorg headmen in 
Stephana’s affair, the loss of the 130 Holeyas of Beppun&d 
who joined the Missionary, the Coorgs’ jealousy of the moral 
and social improvement of their former slaves, tlieir fancied 
apprehension of their own degradation to an equal footing 
with them on becoming Christians, the inconsistent life of 
some of the Coorg converts, the natural propensity of the 
Coorgs to, aud success in material prosperity of late years 
and the concomitant selfindulgence, their more frequent inter- 
course with Europeans, the increasing influence of Brahmins 
upon the superstitious Coorgs — these and other circumstances 
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may have led to such a result. Perhaps General Frasei 
formed his opinipn, before he had sufficiently made himself 
acquainted with the Coorg character, though he was a very 
shrewd observer, or perhaps the providential time has not 
yet come for such a decisive step by the whole Coorg-clan 
and his opinion may still be an unfulfilled prophesy; but 
however this may be, we believe, that Dr. Moegling’s labors 
in Coorg have not been in vain. The good seed, sown by 
his evangelistic and educational efforts, has struck ground 
and others will with joyful hearts reap the fruit of his prayers 
and tears and at the harvest time will cherish., with grate- 
ful recognition of his merits, the memory of Dr. Moegling, 
the accomplished, devoted and faithful founder of the Coorg 
Mission! 

In connexion with the ‘•Mercantile Association” of the 
Basel Mission, there is at Mercara a mercantile establishment 
under a European married agent, which, while serving the 
secular interests of the Mission, gives useful employment to a 
number of native converts and teaches them also in this path 
of life to honor their calling as Christians. 
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Appendix I. 


Statement shewing the 

dates of assumption of charge of the Chief Commissioners 
and the Superintendents of Coorg. 


Date of assumption 
of charge* 

Names of the Chief Commissioners. 

3rd March 1834 

Lieut. Col. J. S. Fraser. 

18th January 1836 

Lieut. Col. Mark Cubbon. 

let March 1861 

C. B. Saunders Esq., C. B. 

21st April 1862 

L. B. Bowring Esq., C. S. I. 

10th September 1866 

C. B. Saunders Esq., C. B. 

1 1th November 1867 

L. B. Bowring Esq., C. S. B. 

21st February 1870 

Col. R. J. Meade , C. S. I. 


Names of the Superintendents. 

2nd September 1834 

Captain C. F. Le Hardy. 

llth March 1843 

do. G. Haines. 

2nd March 1844 

do. W. C. Onslow. 

7th June 1846 

do. II. F. Gustard. 

16th January 1855 

do. G. M. Martin. 

27th October 1856 

Major II. F. Gustard. 

31st December 1856 

do. G. M. Martin. 

21st June 1859 

Captain II. M. Elliott. 

31st December 1861 

do. F. M. Me. Hutehin. 

8th March 1862 

do. Tredway G. Clarke. 

28th April 1862 

do. J. A. Campbell. 

6th May 1862 

Lancelot Ricketts Esq. 

5th July 1862 

Captain J. A. Campbell. 

17th November 1862 

do. Ralph N. Taylor. 

20th July 1864 

William Hobart Kerr Esq., M. C. S. 

3rd March 1865 

Captain Robert Andrews Cole. 

13th October 1865 

William Hobart Kerr Esq., M. C. S. 

23rd February 1866 

Captain R. A. Cole. 

2nd July 1869 

Lieut. Edmund S. Ludlow. 

6th October 1869 

Captain R. A. Cole. 

2nd December 1869 

Major Hugh Gordon Thomson. 
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COMPARATIVE STATISTICS OF CHARGES AGAINST THE COORG REVENUE. 
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Note: The difference in the average total, stated here and od p. 84, is explained by tbc additional year 1870 Icing taken into account. 
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Kerabu-kolli 376*61 250 W. K. Arbuthnot and J. Young 

Kanchuri 75 Her. G. Richter and J. Haller J. Haller 
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waste. 

waste. 

resigned. 

do. 

abandoned. 

m 

F. Jaqnes 

J. Rose 

R. Shaw 

H. A. Ross 

J. L. Martin 

H. P. Horton 

J. Rose 

iq. 

G. F. Deeds 

S. Barrett 

W. Wright 

H. R. East 

G. F. Deeds 

Proprietors. 

Capt. R. Taylor 

H. G. Roberts, D. Rose, and D. Peebles 
R. Bt. John Shaw j 

Maj. Renton, Capt. Magrath U H. A. Ross 
McGregor and J. Martin 

H. P. Gordon 

D. Stewart 

H. J. Roberts, D. Rose and D. Peebles 

C. W. Dawson 

W. V. Drummond 

W. Rose 

Nicol Duckworth and Co. 

do. | 

G. Wilson 1 

he Naujru'ujpatna-talh 

H. A. Mangles 

Col. Cunningham and Barrett 

R. P. Carr 

Campbell and Fowler 

Mrs. E. Wright and W. Wright 

H. R. East 

H. A. Mangles 
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Lowden rallcy | 460 18 100 Mrs. E. Wright and W. Wright W. Wright 

Kumbn-kid 145 H. R. East H. R. East 

Kavina-kolli I 212*21 20 H. A. Mangles G. F. Deeds 
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listead of 

Read 

wherever 

a w” in native words 


VI 

seperate 

separate 

5 

douree 

downs 

8 

Bisly-pass 

Bisilu-pass 

14 

Chdvanhole 

Choran-hole 

20 

Thimbergia 

Thunbergia 

25 

draft 

draught 

81 

Tamaind 

Tamarind 

38 

beautiful spotB 

beauty-spots 

42 

clows 

claws 

99 

stable-manure. 

stable-manure, 

116 

exculants 

exiles 

118 

waist 

wrist 

118 

Kokalddi 

Rokadddi 

120 

rein 

rim 

121ff 

Doddi Auwa 

Dodda-Auva 

166 

cobra capella 

cobra di capella 

168 

favour 

the favour 

172 

and pressure 

(drop these words) 

175 

Omkardsvara 

Onk ares vara 

180 

the Coorg shall 

the Coorgs shall 

181 

Cutcherry 

Rachdri 

184 

hands ? 

hands. 

185 

on Bdne 

on a Bdnc 

241 

Harige Shfme 

Itterige Shfmc 

259 

end his life 

end of his life 

259 

Lingrdja 

Lingardja 

268 

frobearing 

forbearing 

291 

1 purpose 

propose 

336 

Sbanivdr-sante 

Sanivdr-sante 
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*g« 

Instead of 

Read 

347 

approval Brigadier 

approval of Brigadier 

356 

Puny a 

Panya 

367 

Kuyinkeri 

Kuyihkdri-n&d 

367 

Nanjarijpatna 

Nanjar&jpatna-t&luq 

367 

Kampur 

Rampur 

374 

Perambdti 

Periambadi 

376 

and G i-idol 

and the Gauri-idol 

397 

ten yeais the 

ten years, the 

400 

cheap justice 

cheap and speedy justice 

401 

neither remarkable 

remarkable neither 

401 

in 1812 

in 1813 

421 

if India 

of India 

422 

one mile to an inch 

one inch to a mile 

438 

Though the noble 

Through the noble 

451 

in 1854 

in 1852 

451 

what amount 

what an amount 








